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BARTHGARDEN is Australia’s original jour- 
nal of self sufficiency and alternatives. It isa 
forum of practical ideas, shared knowledge, 
sources and a guide to alternatives to high- 
consumption lifestyles. 

It’s about putting a roof over your head, grow- 
ing your own food organically, aiming for 
appropriate, renewable home energy systems 
and surviving — and thriving — in the city or 
the bush, with the inner changes which follow 
when you’re in harmony with Nature. 
Ecotax: each issue we donate a portion of the 
cover price to a community group involved in 
tree planting or conservation projects to help 
balance the use of the partly recycled paper 
used for printing Earth Garden. We would 
like to see all publishers pay an EcoTax. 
Earth Garden is printed on paper made 
from plantation-grown timber. 

Earth Garden is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Our World Wide Web pageis on the Internet 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the Autumn issue of Earth Garden. Today 
we received a letter from a reader asking if we had any more 
information about a story published in a 1974 ‘issue of the 
magazine. We couldn’ t help her but afterwards we thought how 
nice it was that someone would even think we could help them 
with the finer details of a 24 year-old article! I suppose it 
underlines our sense of responsibility in safeguarding a long 
heritage linking the Earth Garden family of readers. Big 
responsibility! 

I’m really excited about this issue of Earth Garden. Not 
just because we’ ve printed an extra 16 pages on our wind power 
special (starting page 41), and not just because we think it’s a 
cracker-jack issue of the magazine. It just feels great to be alive 
and doing what I’m doing, so I must be drip-fed some of the 
positive energy that readers and writers put into Earth Garden. 

I’ve been walking across the fields to work some days in 
the past three months (it takes about an hour anda quarter), often 
with Bertie in a baby backpack. We stride cross the potato 
paddocks, dodge sheep, climb over the fence at the windmill, 
and pick our way through the bush and across the river, coming 
out behind the cricket ground in town near the office. It’s a 
wonderful way to get to work, and the steady walking rhythm 
always puts Bertie to sleep. The different smells get me: after 
rain the bush is heavy with scent, but even when it’s dry there’s 
the sweet smell of the blackwoods, the lettuce-like smell of the 
Cape broom, or the odour of kangaroo droppings. 

We were very busy in the office in January producing the 
first issue of our new Good Life Book Club catalogue. Sub- 
scribers will have received it with their copy of Earth Garden, 
but if you buy your EG at the newsagent and want to look at a 
copy of the catalogue, the advertisement on the inside of the 
front cover has our ‘membership hotline’. 

Victorian readers may be interested to know that there’s 


“Mirrar people have fought to protect country and people 
from uranium mining for many years. Now, Mirrar are 
defending their country against the proposed Jabiluka 
mine. We invite you to come to our country and join our 
struggle to uphold the cultural and environmental values 
of Kakadu.” — Mirrar Clan. 


BLOCKADE of the proposed Jabiluka uranium mine 
in Kakadu will begin on 23 March, and all Earth 
Gardeners are invited to either attend the blockade, 
which will proceed throughout most of 1998, or send equip- 
ment, supplies or donations. The Jabiluka Blockade is a 
practical expression of solidarity with the Mirrar people in their 
opposition to uranium mining. The Environment Centre NT 
(ECNT) is helping to co-ordinate the blockade, which will 
attempt to stop the mine proceeding, and will show that Austral- 


- Invitation From The Traditional Aboriginal Owners Of Jabiluka - 


a bit of an Earth Garden radio segment on ABC radio these 
days. On Jon Faine’s Program on 3LO each second Thursday 
(from 10:30 am till 11:00 am), Jon and I have a yarn about 
whatever takes our fancy, with a chance for talkback calls so 
people can ring in with suggestions, questions or ideas. The first 
March program is on the Sth (and fortnightly thereafter), and 
often we get calls from northern Tasmania, southern New South 
Wales, and points in between. So if you’ re not busy at this time, 
have a listen! I also enjoy having a chat to Vanessa on ABC 
Illawarra at about 9:45 AM on the same days (this is the day I 
go down to the Big Smoke and exercise my brain with city folk 
at the radio studios!). 

We were delighted to rush in a Stop Press to the previous 
issue of Earth Garden — on the day we went to press our 
printing company confirmed that they could now print the 
magazine with soy-based inks. These inks are fully biodegrad- 
able — they don’t rely on petrochemical solvents, but are based 
on soya beans. This means we are one step closer to an 
environmentally-friendly printing process. 

We’ve printed the magazine on plantation-grown paper 
for quite a few years now, and of course we maintain our 
EcoTax as a gift to worthwhile environmental causes. More 
recent readers may not know that our EcoTax started life as a 
Tree Tax many years ago when we wanted to help,offset the use 
of paper and trees used for Earth Garden by helping tree- 
planting groups buy the seedlings and materials to plant 1,000 
trees per issue. Once we were able to find plantation-grown 
paper we decided to maintain the Tree Tax as an EcoTax, 
mainly because we get a buzz out of giving money to environ- 
ment groups. So our motives are purely selfish! Our friend 
Brendan Condon discusses his own tax distribution methods 
elsewhere in this issue — maybe EcoTaxes could catch on 
elsewhere too. I hope you enjoy this issue as much as I have. 


Happy reading, Afar 


ians respect Aboriginal land and don’t want to be part of the 
nuclear industry. Last year a joint Commonwealth/NT Govern- 
ment report found that 20 years of uranium mining in Kakadu 
had brought “virtually no benefit” to the Aboriginal communi- 
ties in Kakadu. And in January the European Parliament passed 
aresolution calling on the Federal Government to halt the mine. 

Equipment that Earth Gardeners may be able to donate or 
lend to ECNT includes: solar gear, camping equipment (espe- 
cially big tarps and tents), old radio equipment, bulk dried food 
donations, cooking gear (big pots etc) — even an old bus is 
needed! The Blockade base camp is 5 km north of Jabiru, which 
is a mining town in the middle of Kakadu National Park, three 
hours drive south of Darwin. For details about attending the 
blockade contact environment groups in your State capital, or 
ECNT at 24 Cavanagh Street, Darwin, NT, 0800; phone (08) 
8981 1984; fax (08) 8941 0387. 
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Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


What happened to street tree plans? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I recently bought a home and property 
in the Blue Mountains in New South Wales, 
and a neighbour asked me to support a 
project to regenerate our street. I decided to 
take up our idea with the local council after 
my mother told me that the Bathurst, NSW, 
council has a town plan to plant so many 
trees per house and distance. The council 
told me that maybe when it was richer it 
might have a plan, but not now. I had also 
seen on a gardening show that if you were 
prepared to tend council land (say, a median 
strip or embankment across the street), you 
could receive trees and seedlings from the 
council. Think again — they wonder why 
more people don’t try to improve their street 
value. So if anyone has information on how 
to acquire (legally) native trees or plants 
cheaply, please write to me. 

Susan Cheevers, 11 Willowparke Ave, 
Leura, NSW, 2780. 


Anybody running a recycling 
scheme? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I’ve joined a local recycling advisory 
committee which hopes to set up and run a 
recycling system for all our local recycling. 
Weare about one hour from Adelaide, which 
gives us the best of both city and rural 
worlds. I was wondering if there were any 
other people who have been a part of a 
successful recycling scheme set up in their 
local area. I’d love to be able to correspond 
for ideas. Thank you for a wonderful maga- 
zine. 

Mrs Tania Gilbert, ‘Malakhi Lodge’, Lot 
100 Wild Horse Plains, SA, 5501. 


Looking for kindred spirits 
Dear Alan and EG, 


I am seeking someone to fulfil a vision 
of semi-self-sufficiency with an environ- 
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mental and animal-rights charter. Ideally 
that person, couple or family aspires to an 
ethical life and simply needs an opportunity, 
a little financial investment, to explore the 
potential. My wife and I own a magnificent 
150-acre block, half-treed and half-cleared, 
at Newstead, central Victoria, in the Sandon 
State Forest. The property is beautifully 
scenic with tall yellow gums, three excellent 
dams, good fencing and a garage shed. It is 
fertile and abounds with wildlife. It is very 
secluded five km down a dirt road, but 
certainly not isolated, being within half-an- 
hour of Castlemaine, Daylesford and 
Maryborough. 

Weare unable to move just now, but we 
anticipate beginning owner-building in No- 
vember 1998. Our plans are to commence a 
cottage industry as a joint venture (sugges- 
tions welcome), grow and manufacture much 
of our food (we already do this at home), and 
build alternative accommodation units to 
supplement income. 

Ideally you share this vision. You may 
decide to commute or build from the re- 
sources on the property. There are no 
charges, rents or fees, although obviously 
on-going costs are your own. We wish to 
share the property with lateral thinkers be- 
cause of companionship (not commune 
though), security and ethics in sharing. We 
look forward to hearing from a kindred 
spirit. 

Robert Harry, 7 Scarlett Street, Mirboo 
North, Vic, 3871; ph (03) 5668 1895. 


Enjoy it, Jodie H! 
Hello neighbour, 

I’m writing to confirm the instinct of 
Jodie Honan (‘EG’s big theme’, EPW, EG 
101, page 7) who wants to WWOOF around 
Australia with her three-year-old-daughter. 
I left Melbourne with my two-year-old son 
Nathan in late July 1997, and we’ re loving it. 
We’ve found WWOOFing to be fantastic, 


and we have met some great and inspira- 
tional people, including short people for 
Nathan. It has taken us two months to get to 
Sydney and we’ve been rushing to find 
warmer weather. So who knows how long it 
will be before we make it all the way around. 
You know it’s the right thing for you, so 
enjoy it. Nathan and I have our ups and 
downs, but I couldn’t ask for a better travel- 


ling partner than my best friend! Good luck. - 


Krissie and Nathan, Highett, Vic. 


Looking for herb growers... 
Dear Earth Garden, 


I’m looking for people who are inter- 
ested in growing herbs and other plants for 
the essential oils they contain. I have re- 
cently completed a steam distillation device 
with which I have been distilling small 
batches of rare, exotic plant species of or- 
ganically cultivated species, and I am inter- 
ested in any oil-bearing plants that may be 
suitable. In the past, I have successfully 
networked with growers to our mutual ben- 
efit, and I would like to correspond and meet 
like-minded people. 

Peter Stefanis, PO Box 250, Preston, 
Vic, 3072. 


... second opinions .. : 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

My thyroid gland is very active (top 
end). The doctors say there is nothing I can 
do. I don’t believe that! I think there are 
many organic gardeners out there who are 
also excellent health experts. Can anybody 
help me? 

Willem Muller, c/- Post Office, 
Coromandel, New Zealand. 


... and help with garlic braids 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Congratulations for producing such a 
great magazine, there is hope for planet 
Earth yet. Iam hoping someone can help me 


with some information on how to make 
garlic braids. I really enjoyed Maddy 
Atkinson’s article in EG 96 (‘The garlic 
lawn’, page 42), and it has inspired me to 
give braiding a try. So if anyone can help it 
would be much appreciated. Hope this letter 
finds you all happy and healthy. 

Mrs Berylee Lay, 5 Tasman Street, 
Albany, WA, 6330. 


From medicine to biology 
Dear Alan, 

I have been a solo general practitioner 
for 20 years, and have always kept a copy of 
your publication in my waiting room. I have 
often needed to buy a second copy for home 
because the waiting-room copy wears out. 
One patient even told me she always arrived 
early for her appointment so she could read 
EarthGarden. Medical practice has changed 
so much that I finally found it impossible to 
work in medicine, with the legal profession 
breathing over one shoulder and the Health 
Insurance Commission breathing over the 
other. Looking for an alternative path, I did 
biology at university, and a TAFE horticul- 
ture course. Now I tutor a group of year 12 
students in biology. 

H W, Murwillumbah, NSW. 


Anyone in Wollondilly? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Deb and I, plus our lively tribe of seven, 
are planning to make our big move out of the 
suburbs and onto some land to establish 
some form of self-sufficiency and to regain 
our sanity. We have a keen interest in 
permaculture, and would love to correspond 
with anyone in or near the Wollondilly Shire 
who has a similar interest. 

Chris, Deb & Co, 20 Chullora Cr, 
Engadine, NSW, 2233. 


Top advice on white ants 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 


A few weeks ago, Pam (my mum) and 
I decided we needed our houses checked for 
white ants. We contacted the Conservation 
Council of South Australia for advice on 
non-chemical treatment. We were told about 
Robert Cameron, who works very closely 
with the CSIRO, and offers an alternative to 
the ‘chuck the chemicals around — better to 
` be sure (of the size of their fee) than sorry’ 
approach of conventional pest control. 
Robert spent over an hour examining 
my place, which apart from the outside skin 
of stone is almost entirely a Abe untreated 
timber. He also did the woodshed and stacks 
of timber I have stored. Fortunately, both 
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mum’s place and mine were given a clean 
bill of health. Mum’s place needs a few 
small leaks fixed so as to minimise the risk 
of future problems. Robert explained what 
motivates white ants, how they live, and 
hence how to detect and discourage them. 
He was most helpful, and his advice has 
saved me thousands of dollars in unneces- 
sary pre-construction measures for a barn 
and cottage I am planning to build. 
Robert’s phone is (08) 8295 1882, and 
his service is called “SA Pest-free Natu- 
rally”. I’m sure there must be other such 
services in other States. 
Steve Hailstone, Crafers, SA. 


Where’s our kind of community? 
Dear Earth Garden, 


My partner and I are enduring full-time 
work, saving for that day when we can 
realise our dreams. We hope to buy some 
land and enjoy a degree of self-sufficiency 
and self-reliance. Nothing new in that is 
there? Funnily enough it is hard to find 
anyone out there doing just that. We’re both 
in our late 20s, and looking for a lifestyle in 
a country setting in a small town with access 
to part-time work. We'd like an active 


‘cultural scene (this seems to be a difficulty), 


and a sense of community. We also hope to 
make arrangements for some sensible shar- 
ing of resources like cars, washing machines 
and so on. Does anyone know of such a 
place? Is anyone looking for something 
similar and would like to correspond with 
us? 

Pat Hockey, 27a Cromwell Street, Bat- 
tery Point, Tas, 7004. 


Alternative building delights 
Dear Earth Garden, 


If anyone in south-east Queensland is 
interested in alternative building with 
mudbricks, stone, strawbale, or solar elec- 
tricity, ginseng growing, and recycled build- 
ing materials, and wish to spend a day or two 
working with us to experience these de- 
lights, please feel free to give us a call at our 
Granite Belt farm, 12 km from Stanthorpe, 
200 km from Brisbane. For insurance pur- 
poses, membership of WWOOF would be 
nice, and non-smoking is a must. Phone 018 
884 158 after 7 pm, or write to Allan & Kate, 
PO Box 818, Stanthorpe, Qld, 4380. 
Allan James & Kate O’Dwyer, 
Stanthorpe, Qld. 


Eggcellent advice 
Dear Alan & Judith, 


Love Earth Garden, and would like to 


send a subscription to our son. Also to 
Rosie, our itchy and scratchy pug, three 
cakes of natural dog soap. And last but not 
least, to tell if an egg is fresh without break- 
ing it, hold the round end to your lips and you 
will notice a round spot about the size of a 
five-cent piece. This will become warm if 
the egg is fresh. If it’s the size of a 20-cent 
piece, it will be stale. Prick the round end 
with a pin to stop the egg cracking during 
boiling. This will also make peeling it 
easier. I have a little gadget that does just 
that; you never see them in the shops now. 
Edna Holdforth, Castle Hill, NSW. 


Very nice landlord 
Dear Earth Garden, 


Congratulations on 25 years! Please 
find our subscription renewal and also a 
subscription for my brother. (It was the only 
birthday present he wanted!) My husband 
and I are still renting, but our landlord was 
more than happy for us to dig up the backyard 
for vegetable patches. We are slowly fol- 
lowing Jackie French’s suggestion for a 
‘Basic self-reliant garden’ (‘Season by Sea- 
son’, EG 85, page 34). We also broached the 
idea of a pond, to grow frogs and edible 
plants. 

Does anyone have any useful ideas? 
Much to our surprise the landlord was more 
than happy with this idea. And does anyone 
have a simple recipe for an anti-pest spray? 
I’ve heard about a seaweed one but don’t 
know how to make it. If there are any EGers 
in Townsville, Queensland, who want to get 
together and swap stories, compare seed 
brands and manure sources, please feel free 
to contact us. 

Kristen & Gordon, PO Box 78, James 
Cook Uni, Douglas Campus, Qld, 4814. 


Five chooks a-sneezing 
Dear Earth Garden, 


Congratulations on 100 issues. It’s 
something for a mag, let alone relationships 
and friendships, to hold together! The sub- 
scription is the best value in town, except for 
our local op-shop and Greek pastry café. 
Our chickens sneeze. But they have clean 
eyes and are healthy, and always come run- 
ning for a tit-bit. They are producing three 
to four eggs out of five hens a day over 
Winter. They’ ve been sneezing since we got 
them in February 1997. An old coop, and 
some red mite infestation during the heat of 
Summer are now gone, but they keep sneez- 
ing. Any ideas? 

Alison Shaw, 200 Rathmines St, Fairfield, 
Vic, 3078. 
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Permaculture is about design 
Dear Alan, 

You have probably had a number of 
letters on the rather sad letter from Roma R 
Roe (‘Permaculture not always the answer’, 
EPW, EG 101, page 7). Sad? Yes, sad. Like 
many organic gardeners] come across, Roma 
does not appear to Understand what 
permaculture is all about. Neither does the 
owner of the garden she looked at. Couch 
grass infesting the vegie patch? Pshaw! 
Couch grass in my permaculture vegie patch 
is not unfortunate; it’s a sin. 

In simple terms, permaculture (PC) is 
about sustainable agriculture (or horticul- 
ture), but it is not about techniques. It is 
primarily about design, which is why you 
often see advertisements for PC design 
courses. A look at the permaculture-design 
manual shows there is almost nothing about 
gardening techniques, which after all de- 
pend considerably on climate and so on. 

Any gardener, organic or not, knows 
the trouble with grass is that it is sucha fierce 
competitor. Couch is a champion among 
grasses for competition. Instead of getting 
rid of the couch, the PC gardener will try to 
stop it getting into the vegie patch in the first 
place, while at the same time using some- 
thing of further use. PC tries to use plants 
with at least three uses. How this is done 
reverts to technique and climate. In the 
tropics I used lemon grass which, once es- 
tablished, defeats the attempts of couch or 
anything else to get through. I then used the 
lemon grass in cooking and teas. Now that 
I am living in the Perth Hills, I am establish- 
ing comfrey barriers. Comfrey sends down 
deep roots and ‘mines’ the earth for minerals 
which it accumulates. Then I use it for the 
compost. Beware of eating comfrey, al- 
though chooks seem to love it. While it is a 
traditional herb, comfrey has some nasty 
alkaloids, and is best left to qualified herbal- 
ists. 

Not news? I doubt it. Just design the 
couch out. It’s much easier than getting rid 
of it later. And if anyone tries to tell you that 
having couch in the vegie path is a PC 
principle, make noises about bats in the 
belfry, and talk to someone more knowl- 
edgeable. 

Incidentally, I do not entirely agree 
with the idea that ‘vegies like sun’. In 
Australia, they can get too much, because 
our light is so bright. They will take much 
more shade than they will in, say, England, 
with its softer light and cloudy Summer 
days. In Darwin I tried to devise ways of 
shading vegies without letting tree roots 
compete with them. The sweet potatoes 
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went feral, climbing up the bananas, irriga- 
tion pipes, fences and anything else they 
could get near. Only the lemon grass beat 
them — good PC gardening. 

John Hein, PO Box 580, Mundaring, WA, 
6073. 


Author is ignorant of PC principles 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I was disappointed to read Roma R Roe 
(‘Permaculture not always the answer’, 
EPW, EG 101, page 7) express doubts about 
permaculture’s viability after having read 
‘It’s a permaculture garden. But is it beau- 
tiful?’ (EG 97, page 26). I read this article, 
and was again disappointed. It was written 
by somebody who obviously does not fully 
understand permaculture principles. 

“We do not want to jeopardise the rel- 
evance of permaculture as a collection of 
extremely good ideas . . . ” understates the 
author, “... but we still need to deal with its 
messiness.” The observations that “purists 
slavishly follow” textbook instructions have 
had the desired effect of casting doubt on the 
virtues and independent thought involved in 
effective design. 

The idea that the solution to this messi- 
ness would come through the melding of 
“common-sense traditional gardening and 
permaculture” further exposes the author’s 
ignorance of permaculture design princi- 
ples. A true and competent permaculturist 
uses as many different sources of informa- 
tion and a great deal of imagination towards 
consciously designing agriculturally pro- 
ductive ecosystems which have the diver- 
sity, stability and resilience of natural eco- 
systems. These designs aim to maximise 
yields and minimise inputs through effec- 
tively planning the relationships between 
each of the elements in the system, includ- 
ing the people living in it. 

The author may wish to check David 
Holmgren’s place if she thinks 
permaculturists are ‘messy’ by definition. 
An effective design mimics ‘Nature’ to a 
very large extent. Is Nature messy? Or does 
it look after itself? Is the author under the 
impression that the orderly rows in a cottage 
garden can produce anything close to the 
yields of a mandala garden? Why does she 
poo-hoo the mass use of mandalas? Should 
we dislike something that works, just be- 
cause everybody knows about it? Are these 
common-sense traditions of gardening we 
need to reclaim? That’s the sort of mentality 
that invented planned obsolescence, and 
keeping up with the Joneses. 

The copyrighted design used in the 
article is perhaps more what this article was 


about. Some people cannot grasp the ethics 
of permaculture, and therefore miss the point 
entirely. The provision for people to gain 
those resources necessary to their existence 
is a big hurdle in this capitalistic society. I 
interpret this to include as free an exchange 
of ideas and information as is humanly pos- 
sible, hence my adoration of this magazine. 
A warning: a little bit of knowledge is. 
a dangerous thing. Rosemary Morrow’s 
book is a useful guide, but not enough, I 
think, to fully understand permaculture. Bill 
Mollison’s Permaculture designer’s manual 
is freely available in public libraries, and it 
is not only all the convincing you will need, 
but all the science as well. 
Rachael Dennis, Hamilton, NSW. 


Do bugs like coffee? 
Hello Earth Gardener types, 

Thanks for your quarterly doses of san- 
ity. Does anyone have any suggestions for 
good uses for plunger-coffee grounds? We 
tip them out around the wooden post that 
supports the tap from the rainwater tank, 
hoping this will prevent termites and other 
bugs attacking the underground section of 
the post. I don’t know how wood-eating 
creatures feel about coffee. They may like it 
for all I know, and I may actually be encour- 
aging them. The rainwater tank is only used 
for watering the garden because we live on 
the edge of a flight path, which means the 
tank water tastes a bit like jet fuel. It stops 
the tank from rusting through, and the plants 
don’t seem to mind. Maybe I could distil the 
contents of the tank and sell it back to the 
airport. Any ideas on the coffee would be 
appreciated. 

Clay Stafford, Enmore, NSW. E-mail: 
clayst@ozemail.com.au 


Are there any forests left? 
G’day Earth Garden! 


Good to see you in cyberspace! I par- 
ticularly like the Web page. It’s easy to read 
and full of very useful references. I have 
been reading the article in the current issue 
about Goolengook (‘Lumbering the chil- 
dren of the forest’, EG 101, page 48), and I 
was reminded of television commercials 
that have been airing in Queensland re- 
cently. These commercials have been extol- 
ling the ‘virtues’ of tourists visiting Victo- 
tia. I don’t know if these are shown in 
Victoria, but the slogan goes, “... you'll 
love every piece of Victoria”. 

The ad shows a hospitality person de- 
scribing a particular road to travel, and spe- 
cifically points out “tall timbers”, meaning 
travel this way and one will see huge old 


forests. After reading the article, I began to 
wonder if this is false advertising. Are there 
any forests left in Victoria? Judging by the 
size of the destruction described in the arti- 
cle, I doubt it very much! 

Anyhow, for what it is worth, I’m very 
happy fora portion of my subscription money 
to be donated to the appropriate conserva- 
tion group, as you list. 

Geoff (no address supplied) 


Information on water treatment 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I wish to build a water treatment and 
methane collection system for our 30-acre 
property. We are extending the old farm 
house, and I don’t want to use conventional 
septic or bio-cycle type systems. I have a 
copy of Bill Mollison’s Permaculture de- 
signer’s manual, and now I want more infor- 
mation. Would anyone be able to help me 
with books, professional designers, or any 
other useful sources you may know? It 
would be great to see Earth Garden cover 
this subject in depth in a future issue. Love 
the mag — it was my introduction to the real 
world. 

Steve Raw, Carol Jones & kids, Lot 47 
Boundary St, Bishops Bridge, NSW, 2326. 


Thanks for the responses 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for publishing our letter in 
EG 100 (‘Looking for power tips’, EPW, 
page 72). We got a couple of interesting 
responses concerning solar-power genera- 
tion, and we’d like to say thanks to those 
people who wrote. At present it looks like 
it would be cheaper to stay on mains power, 
because we only plan on staying another 
five to eight years. It does look like a great 
alternative for when we get our farm in the 
future. 

Our family has expanded since our last 
letter. Our daughter Emily was born to- 
wards the end of May 1997, so now we’re 
adjusting to being parents. (She’s our first 
child.) It’s taking a while to realise we can’t 
do everything how we used to, but we’ll get 
there. Luckily Emily is pretty good so far, 
she sleeps quite well at night, usually for 
four to five hours. We’ve also collected 
some ducks and turkeys to join our menag- 
erie. Chris would like to get some pigs too. 

The garden is doing quite well, espe- 
cially as it’s been basicalex neglected for the 
last couple of months. I (Andrea) found it a 
bit difficult to get down to weed it, but I’m 
getting back into it now. The tomatoes have 
gone wild, and there’s lots of lettuces, but 
they don’t taste very nice though. They are 
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rather bitter and soggy. What can I do to fix 
this? There are also cauliflowers, broccoli 
and cabbages which are just starting to get 
heads on, plus a few other odds and ends. I 
was wondering if apple trees grow well from 
seed; Jackie French touches on the subject in 
EG 100 (‘Season by Season’, page 23). She 
mentions ‘New plants from old’. Is this a 
book or past article, and where can I get it? 
Also, will nut trees grow from nuts bought in 
the supermarket (unshelled and not roasted 
or anything)? Do you have to shell them 
before planting? And when is the best time 
to plant? Thanks also to the people who sent 
us the information on WWOOF. Anyway, 
somebody has just woken up and is demand- 
ing to be fed so I'd better go. Take care, and 
happy Earth Gardening. , 

Andrea & Chris, 54 Boyd St, Webberton, 
Geraldton, WA, 6530. 


Dear Andrea, 

That’s an impressive story, and it 
certainly sounds like you’re making progress 
even if the lettuces didn’t work out. Jackie 
French gives some great advice on growing 
lettuce in her column in EG 93, page 23. She 
says the secret of good lettuce is 
organisation! 

Congratulations re Emily; ifshe means 
you’ve a bit less time for the garden at the 
moment, some good gardening books could 
be useful. 

Apple trees are usually produced from 
rootstock, and nut trees are planted as 
seedlings; your local nursery should be able 
to advise you. New plants from old is one of 
Jackie's books; contact Aird Books, PO Box 
122, Flemington, Vic, 3031. LizSinnamon’s 
book, Growing fruit & herbs organically, 
from Lothian books, 11 Munro Street, Port 
Melbourne, Vic, 3207, has some excellent 
information about fruiting trees and nut 
trees, and explains many other things like 
compost and mulching. Jackie has written 
many other superb books, some of which 
you can order from the form on the back 
page. 

Soil food and Backyard self-sufficiency 
give heaps of advice in her breezy, 
entertaining style. Good luck with your 
plans, and with the parenting! 

—Alan. 


A loft house is on the way 
Hello dear Earth Garden people, 

Thank you for your wonderful maga- 
zine. We have subscribed for a few years 
now after coming across you at a show in 
Melbourne. We have since departed the 
cold realms of Victoria, and now reside in 
our haven which is a lovely little cottage on 


about one acre, a few minutes outside of 
Gosford on the beautiful, sunny (wet for the 
past month) central coast of New South 
Wales. 

Although we are only minutes from the 
thriving metropolis of Gosford, we could for 
all intents and purposes be 50 or 100 kilome- 
tres from the nearest town, because our 
property is surrounded by bushland and is at 
the end of a dead-end road. 

We have been inspired by Peter Lees, 
and our long-term plan is to build our own 
loft house somewhere in the northern river 
country within the next few years. Our 
daughter and her husband, who still live in 
Melbourne, visited us a few weeks ago, and 
displayed great interest in a copy of Earth 
Garden which was on the coffee table, hence 
this letter to you. 

Please find enclosed a subscription for 
their own Earth Garden; we are sure they 
will enjoy reading it. 

Greg & Bobby George, Narara, NSW. 


Growing vegies to sell 
Dear Earth Gardeners, m 

First things first, thank you for such a 
wonderfully real and inspirational maga- 
zine! Secondly, I would like a copy of the 
Seed saver’s handbook because I am soon to 
be getting my hands dirty on a daily basis, 
seeing how feasible it is to grow vegetables 
to sell. 

So, if anyone has any experience with 
small-scale commercial vegie growing, or 
growing for seed production, and has time to 
write, please do! I’m going into this with 
very little experience, but if I only just break 
even, I figure, hey, it’s a lot cheaper than 
university and in my opinion infinitely more 
worthwhile. 

Anyhow, while I’m asking, does any- 
body have any good or bad experiences they 
would like to share about real community 
living, not just multiple occupancy or ‘sub- 
urbia in the country’? I would love to know 
if it is possible for people to really live 
together. 

Amanda, c/- PO Box 239, Sawtell, NSW, 
2452. 


Dear Amanda, 

Jackie French’s new book, Making 
money from your garden, could be a mine of 
information and a useful starting point. 

—Alan. 


¢ Earth People Write 
continues on page 84 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Broadscale Organics For Britain? 
One of Britain’s largest supermarket groups, 
Tesco Plc, said recently that it was backing 
research to allow commercial farmers to 
produce organic vegetables and fruit. The 
company will give scientists at Aberdeen 
University $600,000 dollars over four years, 
and six of its growers were also contribut- 
ing, bringing total funding to 13 million 
dollars. 

“The study will seek ways to scale-up 
organic growing techniques so commercial 
growers can apply them,” said a spokesper- 
son. Most organic produce in Britain comes 
from small growers unable to match the 
economies of scale which make convention- 
ally-grown fruit and vegetables more af- 
fordable and available. “Commercial in- 
volvement would cut prices and send sup- 
plies soaring, turning organic produce from 
a minority pursuit into one of the most 
important sectors of the market,” Tesco said. 
UK supermarkets recognise the growing 
demand for organic produce, following re- 
cent food scares, such as ‘mad cow’ disease. 


Organic Béd And Breakfast 
WWOOF Australia has recently launched 
its Organic Bed and Breakfast and Farm 
Holiday list, and is aiming to introduce 
middle class tourists to farm-stay type holi- 
days, in much the same way as the WWOOF 
scheme has captured the imagination of 
backpackers and budget travellers. 

The first edition contains some 30 places 
around Australia ranging from the simple 
and cheap, to the highly sophisticated and 
quite expensive. The only proviso is that the 
establishment should be offering organic 
food for their breakfast, lunch or dinner, 
preferably home or locally grown. Of course 
non-local organic produce would be gener- 
ally acceptable, especially exotic fruits form- 
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ing an extra to the meal. The network could 
prove attractive to people who suffer chemi- 
cal allergies. 

WWOOF (Buchan, Victoria, 3885), is 
happy to hear from anyone wishing to list 
their holiday place in this new venture. Word- 
ing is up to the establishments advertising 
— the only limit being that advertisements 
should fit comfortably into an A5 page, 
leaving some header and footer space on 
each page. Small entries will share a page, 
and the booklet is arranged geographically 
so neighbouring entries will be in neigh- 
bouring spaces. There is an initial fee of $10 
for the entry, and the same for changed 
entries, but no on-going advertising costs. 
During 1998 WWOOF will seek publicity 
in Europe and North America because of the 
growing interest in both organic food and 
Australia. 


Certainly 
Sir...the vege 
garden Is 
right through 
that door} 


Could 1 see 
the Chef's 
Specials? 


The Eco Emporium 
In December the world summit focussed on 
climate change. However it’s also impor- 
tant to look at ways we can act locally to 
protect and improve our environment. Go- 
ing Solar, Victoria’s long-established spe- 
cialist in renewable energy and sustainable 
living products, has just opened a new shop 
called ‘Eco Emporium’. The shop is full of 
ideas on living sustainably, and is located at 
406 Smith Street, Collingwood. The shop is 
fitted out with recycled furniture and pack- 


ing crates. Walk in and you’ll be struck by 
the delicious aromas of beeswax, natural 
soaps and new books. If you’re quick, you 
might still smell the new paint. While this is 
usually best avoided, Eco Emporium’s multi- 
coloured interior was painted with a citrus- 
scented organic paint. 

As the name Eco Emporium implies, the 
potpourri of smells is a clue to the diversity 
of wares available. There are organic seeds, 
books, magazines, and hand-driven 
washing machines, hemp towels and bed 
linen, essential oils, hand mills, environ- 
mentally-friendly household cleaning prod- 
ucts and lots of other interesting products. 
Whether you want to recycle your kitchen 
compost with a worm farm or splash on 
some organic housepaint, the Eco Empo- 
rium on Smith Street can help you create a 
healthier planet. 


Moora Moora Festival 
The next Moora Moora Co-operative 
Community Festival in the hills near Mel- 
bourne promises to be just as good as those 
enjoyed by thousands of people in the past. 
The theme of this year’s festival is: ‘Com- 
munity Living’, and it will be held on Satur- 
day 28 March, from 10 am to 10 pm, at the 
Community on top of Mt Toolebewong, 
near Healesville. Many popular features 
will be continued, for example: fantastic 
food for sale; magnificent views to raise the 
spirit, with the sights and scents of the bush; 
tours showing owner-built houses and alter- 
native energy systems; tours along bush 
tracks with sudden glimpses of beautiful 
views from among the gums and tree ferns; 
demonstrations of alternative building tech- 
niques; talks and workshops on a broad 
range of topics including health, energy, 
conservation issues, eco-psychology; an 
open-air dance in the evening; and activities 
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parents can do with their children. 

There will also be new features, such as: 
buskers all day; a considerably enlarged 
craft market [prospective stallholders can 
leave a message for Jennifer on (03) 9513 
1175]; writers reading their work [want to 
read yours? Ring Bob on (03) 5962 3875]; 
tai chi and martial arts displays and talks; 
and an exhibition of work by Moora Moora 
- craftspeople. Earth Garden will have a stall 
at the Festival, so drop by to say hello. 

The Community has kept the entry price 
to $12 per adult ($10 concession), and chil- 
dren under 16 can enter free. Entry covers 
all activities — anything except things you 
buy like food and craft items. The Festival 
is at the Moora Moora Co-op, 80 km from 
Melbourne. Take Don Rd from Healesville, 
turn right into Nyora Rd, and there will be 
signs to follow. No dogs or cats please: the 
Community is a wildlife reserve. Bring 
warm clothes for the night’s music and danc- 


ing. 


. Crete Going Solar 

Greece is to build the world’s largest photo- 
voltaic power station on the island of Crete. 
Meanwhile, Greenpeace is running a two- 
year campaign to transform the entire island 
to solar power. Enron Solar, a US company, 
is to build the first 5 megawatt stage, which 
will be expanded to 50 megawatts by 2003. 
The electricity is expected to be produced at 
US 8.5 cents per unit, compared with an 
average 8.15 cents per unit from existing 
sources. 

— Institute for Global Futures 

Research via The Daily Planet 


Wild Rockies Saved 
One of the world’s most pristine environ- 
ments, the Canadian Northern Rockies, has 
been saved. The Government of British 
Columbia has announced that one million 
hectares are to be protected and another 3.3 
million classified as special management 
areas. The Northern Rockies have been the 
focus of conservation campaigns for years, 
but the credit for saving the area goes to 
locals, including representatives of the oil, 
. gas and forestry industries, as well as envi- 
ronmental groups. 

The Northern Rockies, known as the 
‘Serengeti of The North’, is the home to a 
diverse array of animals including grizzly 
and black bears, bison, caribou, elk, deer 
and moose. The protected area also contains 
the Northern Cordillera Boreal Forest Re- 
gion, one of the World’s Top 200 Biological 
Regions. More good news: the Govern- 
ment of Gabon has introduced additional 


protection for 1.4 million acres of tropical 
forest at Minkebe. The protected land is one 
of the largest forests untouched by logging 
in the country and will form part of a chain 
of reserves across Central Africa. 

— Benedict Southworth 


Back From Extinction 
A huge colony of an Australian wallaby 
thought to be extinct for most of this century 
was discovered on an island off the coast of 
New Zealand’s North Island. A colony of 
2,000 wallabies, known locally as damas, 
were positively identified as descendants of 
Australia’s lost tammar wallaby by using 
genetic marking techniques. A massive cull 
of the animals in Australia during the 1920s 
wiped out the marsupials in their native 


habitat, but a few that had been transplanted 


to Kawau Island in the late 1800s by a 
former governor of South Australia thrived 
in the isolated environment. Australian wild- 
life authorities are exploring the possibility 
of bringing the tammar home. 


Dry Stone Walling Weekend 


Stonemason and dry waller, Huntly Barton, 


` of Kyneton in Central Victoria, is presenting 


a weekend of drystone walling using local, 
surface stone on April 18 and 19. On Satur- 
day 18, the weekend workshop will begin at 
the William Thos. Jones stoneyard, at 11 
Piper St, Kyneton (70 minutes drive from 
Melbourne). Huntly will speak about the 
history of drystone walling in the Kyneton 
area, and explain construction techniques. 
This will be followed by a tour of historic 
and recently-built walls in the area. Sunday 
19 is achance for hands-on experience in the 
art of drystone wall building. The cost is just 
$100 for the whole weekend. For more 
information ring Huntly after hours on (03) 
5423 4184. A second weekend is planned 
for June 1998. 


A well built dry stone wall can 
last for centuries ...7 think 
TWO MINUTES 45 SECONDS 
Is some sort of world record! 


Gore Launches US Solar Plant 
US Vice-President, Al.Gore, with the head 
of British Petroleum recently launched the 


oil company’s first solar manufacturing plant 
in the US. The factory is one of the most 
advanced such plants in the world, the com- 
pany said recently. BP, one of the few major 
oil companies to accept publicly that burn- 
ing fossil fuels contributes to global warm- 
ing, is an ambitious contender for the grow- 
ing worldwide solar power market. The 
company aims to boost revenues from solar 
energy from around $100 million a year 
currently to $1 billion in 10 years. Sales of 
photovoltaic equipment are worth almost 
US$3 billion worldwide, according to the 
US Solar Energy Industries Association 
(SEIA). The BP plant is designed to pro- 
duce 10 megawatts of photovoltaic cells, 
which convert sunlight into electricity, and 
can be expanded to 15 megawatts, BP said. 
Last year the US produced about 15 mega- 
watts worth of solar modules, the equivalent 
of 75 megawatt hours of power. Currently, 
less than one percent of US energy supply 
comes from the sun. 


Hidden Costs of Summer Cooling 
Research conducted by Energy Victoria has 
shown that Victorians consumed a whop- 
ping $185 million in electrieity to keep their 
offices and shops cool this summer. Aus- 
tralia-wide, this figure could run into bil- 
lions of collars. The total energy used by 
Victorian businesses in their pursuit of sum- 
mer comfort was equivalent to the electric- 
ity produced by the Morwell Power Station 
running at full capacity for a year, pumping 
1.5 million tonnes of carbon dioxide to the 
atmosphere. 

Poor design and maintenance of cooling 
systems, inefficient plant and equipment, 
inadequate temperature control and man- 
agement systems, as well as poorly designed 
and constructed buildings will result in far 
more electricity consumption than is neces- 
sary. Energy Victoria’s studies have shown 
that savings of around 20 per cent can be 
achieved through more efficient cooling 
systems, better controls and better building 
design for both commercial and residential 
buildings. Annual savings of over $37 mil- 
lion could be made in Victoria alone, which 
would also reduce the State’s Greenhouse 
gases by around 370,000 tonnes each year. 


Grow Organic ‘98 Weekend 
Grow Organic ‘98 is a friendly weekend 
organic growing gathering which will in- 
clude speakers, workshops, organic wine 
tasting and delicious organic food. The 
event is being held at Bairnsdale Victoria, 
on 28 and 29 March. Speakers will include: 
Pat Coleby farmer, consultant, author and 
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speaker about animal health and soil fertil- 
ity; Mike Sweeney, organic viticulturist and 
stone fruit grower, who will speak on or- 
ganic grape growing, vine diseases and weed 
control; and Dr Kate Short, author of Quick 
Poison Slow Poison and long-time activist 
who helped establish the Pesticides Monitor 
at the Total Environment Centre in Sydney. 

Other speakers include Jennifer 
Wilkinson, an organic nut grower, and edi- 
tor of the national nut growers’ journal, 
speaking on organic cultivation of varieties 
of nut trees. Reg O’Connor is an organic 
vegetable grower from Natimuk in the 
Wimmera who successfully markets his pro- 
duce to individual households. He will 
outline his experience in organic vegetable 
growing and marketing. Reub Fisher is an 
organic beef producer who has transformed 
poor country into fertile land. Reub will 
speak on methods of soil improvement. The 
event has been organised by the East 
Gippsland Organic Agriculture Association, 
and proceeds will fund a two year post- 
graduate scholarship in sustainable agricul- 
ture at the Orange Agriculture College. 
Camping and cabin accommodation are 
available on site. For cost and bookings 
phone (03) 5157 1586. 


Crystal Clear Video 

The internationally-acclaimed Crystal Wa- 
ters Permaculture village in south-east 
Queensland has produced an inspirational 
new video about life at the community, 
where 200 people live out their dream of a 
sustainable future. The 650-acre group title 
development incorporates 83 residential and 
two commercial lots which cover 20 per 
cent of the land, leaving 80 per cent for 
agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife 
habitat. The 14-minute video released by 
the Global Eco-village Network (GEN) is 
beautiful and entertaining viewing with a 
message. It lays down the six core princi- 
ples of the eco-village concept: clean food, 
air and water as a basic human right; mean- 
ingful social interaction (that’s become a 
thing of the past in a lot of suburban living); 
freedom of spiritual expression; the right to 
work from home and how a wide cross- 
section of occupations can enhance a local 
economy; a safe place for children to play, 
learn and grow up; and healthy homes 
designed with flare to make the best of 
environment and climate. 

The film demonstrates how these dreams 
can become a reality through the likes of 
Crystal Waters. And the good news is that 
living ecologically does not mean sacrific- 
ing the comforts of Western, urbanised soci- 
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ety. Just a few amendments to the way we 
live can make all the difference. The GEN 
people say that: “We needn’t be over- 
whelmed with pessimism in the face of a 
seemingly unstoppable ecological slide. If 
each of us made just a few changes, the 
overall impact would be enormous”. 

The video comes witha 12-page booklet 
which identifies design principles behind 
the development, defines an eco-village, 
and describes how Crystal Waters meets 
these criteria. It also provides information 
on the Global Eco-village Network, and 
costs $14.95 plus p & p. For more informa- 
tion, contact Max Lindegger, Global Eco- 
village Network (Oceania), Lot 59, MS 16, 
Crystal Waters, Queensland, 4552. Tel- 
ephone: (07) 5494 4741; fax: (07) 5494 
4578 (email: lindegger@gen-oceania.org). 


Insects 70,000 ) 
27 QF 


Easter Forest Forever Camp 
The East Gippsland Forest Forever Camp is 
on again, this time over the Easter weekend 
from Friday 10 to Monday 13 April. Come 
and see some of the most remarkable and 
diverse temperate forests found on Earth. 
Youcan find relics of Australia’s Gondwanic 
rainforest past tucked away in sheltered gul- 
lies amidst majestic oldgrowth forests which 
are home to endangered species such as 
long-footed potoroos, tiger quolls, powerful 
owls and many more. Learn about the 
delicate intricacies of forest ecology with 
expert botanists and ecologists whilst being 
guided through primary oldgrowth forest 
that has been evolving for the last 12,000 
years. See firsthand the destruction which 
threatens these biologically rich and unique 
ecosystems on a forest management tour 
where you will see one of many clearfell 
logging coupes in what was once oldgrowth 
National Estate forest. Learn about the 
impact of logging on endangered species, 
other non-target ecosystems and the quality 
of water in catchments which supply local 
communities. 

The camp is held at the Goongerah 


campground from where campers will travel 
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by car and on foot to the surrounding hills 
and mountains. Planned activities include 
walks into both cool and warm temperate 
rainforest, oldgrowth forest walks on the 
Errinundra Plateau, a forest management 
tour, logging coupe inspection, slide shows, 
a nighttime spotlighting trek to observe pos- 
sums, gliders and possibly owls, threatened 
species surveys in threatened catchments 
and much more. 

The campis organised by the Concerned 
Residents of East Gippsland (CROEG); the 
aim of the camp is to raise awareness of East 
Gippsland’s ancient forests as well as giving 
people firsthand experience in the woodchip 
debate. You’ll see the good, the bad and the 
ugly. It is also a valuable fundraising event 
for CROEG who have been campaigning 
for over a decade to save what remains of 
East Gippsland’s ancient forests. The cost 
for the four days is $30 per person, conces- 
sion and family rates also apply. CROEG is 
non-profit and all proceeds go directly into 
campaigns to save what remains of these 
forests. Goongerah campground can be 
found roughly 70 km north of Orbost on the 
Bonang Highway. To find out what you 
need to bring and what we will provide, or 
for any other information please call Andrew 
on (03) 9787 7931 or call Jill on (03) 5154 
0145. 


Plastic Bag Nightmare 

There are four billion plastic bags distrib- 
uted in Australia each year, 85 per cent of 
them made in Asia. Australia is only capa- 
ble of recycling 15 per cent of the bags. 
Thirty six per cent of our beach litter is 
plastic bags, which are made from petro- 
chemical products, and have a life in the 
ocean of 500 years. “There’s absolutely no 
necessity in our society for plastic bags. 
Tuck a calico bag in your pocket when you 
go shopping or take a basket,” says Rod 
Quantock, a Melbourne comedian, who has 
joined the Worldwide Home Environmen- 
talists’ Network campaign for a 20-cent 
charge on plastic carry bags to discourage 
their use. 


Dandenongs Alternative House Tour 
Six exciting and innovative houses in the 
Dandenong Ranges near Melbourne are 
opening their doors to the public on Satur- 
day 4 April, from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm. The 
buildings feature post and beam, wattle and 
daub, stone, timber and load-bearing 
mudbrick, and the owners will be on-hand to 
discuss their homes. The cost is: $8 per 
person, with children under 14 free. Ticket 
sales with maps are from 9:30 am to 2:30 pm 
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at Kallista Craft Market, 2 Church Street, 
Kallista (Melways reference: 73K3). For 
further information ring the Kallista Com- 
munity House on (03) 9755 2622. 


Mudbrick Workshop 

Anakie Primary School will be holding its 
10th annual ‘Mudbrick Workshop’, on 28 
March. Anakie is a small township 25 km 
north west of Geelong. The day consists of 
informative sessions with practical infor- 
mation on mudbrick building, including a 
segment by Mr John Pizzey, architect and 
town planner from Eltham. There wili be a 
demonstration of mudbrick making with a 
chance for participants to make their own 
brick. In the afternoon we tour a selection of 
local mudbrick houses covering a variety of 
styles. The day runs from 9:00 am to 4:30 
pm. The day is held in a private mudbrick 
home designed by Alistair Knox, in a cot- 
tage garden setting. Morning and afternoon 
tea and a hearty barbecue lunch are included 
in the cost. The cost is $30 single, $55 a 
double. Bookings are essential as numbers 
are limited. For bookings phone Graeme or 
Heather on (03) 5281 9353. 


International Attention 
On Sustainable Energy 

Last October, the active NSW Government 
body SEDA (the Sustainable Energy Devel- 
opment Authority) was invited to a United 
Nations Greenhouse conference in Germany 
to detail the success of the agency’s Green- 
house reduction strategies. In its first year of 
operation, SEDA programs have led to $20 
million of investment in renewable energy 
and energy efficiency technologies and serv- 
ices, saving more than 200,000 tonnes of 
Greenhouse emissions annually and creat- 
ing new jobs in an expanding market sector. 

“We’ve only begun to scratch the sur- 
face of the massive potential for the sustain- 
able energy industry in NSW and Australia. 
While others argue in the abstract about 
economic models and projected impacts of 
reducing Greenhouse gases, SEDA’s activi- 
ties continue to demonstrate that meeting 
the Greenhouse challenge actually improves 
the bottom line for individual businesses 
and for the economy asa whole,” says Cathy 
Zoi, Executive Director of SEDA. 


NZ Phasing Out Forest Exports 
The New Zealand government plans to ban 
the export of unsustainably harvested native 
timber and woodchips, Forestry Minister 
Lockwood Smith said last October. “The 
ban will help protect the small proportion of 
our indigenous forests that are not already 


protected by legislation by making it less 
commercially attractive to clearfell native 
timber,” Smith said. The Forests Act would 
be amended to implement the ban, which 
would end exports of unsustainably har- 
vested wood by December 31, 1999. 

It will affect Maori-owned forests in 
Otago and Southland and State-owned for- 
ests on the West Coast. Smith said these 
forests were exempted from export controls 
introduced in 1993 to allow time for a tran- 
sition from unsustainable to sustainable har- 
vesting. Exports would be allowed until 
1999 so contracts signed before the an- 
nouncement could be met. No compensa- 
tion would be paid to any contractor or 
exporter, Smith said. “Adjustment assist- 
ance” would be offered to South Island 
Maori owners ona similar basis to payments 
made to forest owners affected by a 1990 
export ban. 


Sustainable Garden Award 
The Hippocrates Health Centre at 
Mudgeeraba in Queensland has recently won 
a new sustainable garden award. “The gar- 
den was a barren area without a blade of 
grass seven years ago,” says the Health 
Centre founder, Ronald Bradley. “Taking 
from the earth and giving back to the earth’ 
is the key to the centre’s gardens, which 
utilise kitchen compost, re-use seeds, har- 
vest foods including wild weeds and bush 


tucker to eat, and produce bio-cycled water.: 


For details about the Hippocrates Health 
Centre of Australia phone (07) 5530 2860 or 
write to Mudgeeraba, Gold Coast, 4213, 
Queensland. 


Herbal Connection Newsletter 
The Australian Herbal Connection News- 
letter is the first newsletter/magazine for the 
herb industry — for growers, manufactur- 
ers, practitioners and home growers. This is 
a bi-monthly publication, not just for 
broadacre herb farmers, but also for small 
gardens and bush block herb growers — 
even those with permaculture leanings. 
Publisher, Robert Down, has brought to- 
gether a diverse range of writers, farmers 
and sources of herbal information to make 
the Australian Herbal Connection Newslet- 


teravaluable source of industry and backyard 
herb-growing information. For subscrip- 
tion details contact: The Australian Herbal 
Connection Network, RMB 1135C, via 
Wodonga, Victoria, 3691, or phone/fax: (02) 
6028 9410. 


Carbon Incentive 
Australia could reduce its high level of Green- 
house gas emissions and alleviate its urban 
planning headaches by spending up big on 
public transport infrastructure. So, why 
don’t we? A quick look at the national 
budget figures shows why. Tax on petrol 
sales represents a huge windfall for govern- 
ment coffers. For every dollar each motorist 
spends on petrol, the government takes close 
to 50 cents in petrol excise. So the govern- 
ment actually makes a huge net revenue gain 
from petrol sales — of around $10 billion 
perannum (even after subtracting the amount 
it spends on roads). It earns another whack 
from sales tax on the 500,000 new cars sold 
annually. So, forevery person who switches 
from private car to public transport the gov- 


‘ernment actually loses close té'$1,000 each 


year inrevenue. Hardly an incentive for the 
government to do the right thing! 
— Chris Harries, ‘The Daily Planet’ 


Buildings Bushfire Areas 

The Queensland Government has recently 
produced a publication on Siting and Design 
of Residential Buildings in Bushfire Prone 
Areas. The document has been very popular 
in Queensland, so the Department has re- 
cently updated and reprinted it, and has 
decided to sell the 34-page document at cost 
to ensure a wide distribution across Aus- 
tralia. The cost is $7.00 plus $1.25 postage 
and handling, and it is available from: Mr 
Tony Walsh, Queensland Department of 
Local Government and Planning, PO Box 
187, Albert Street, Queensland, 4002; phone 
(07) 3237 1850, or fax (07) 3237 1805. 


Going Solar’s 20th Birthday 
Victorian Earth Gardeners are invited to 
help celebrate 20 years of hard work and 
service to the self-sufficiency Movement by 
North Melbourne supplier, Going Solar. On 
April 4 at the Going Solar shop (322 Victo- 
tia St, North Melbourne — opposite the 
Victoria Market), there’ll be drinks and 
nibblies, displays and demonstrations of dif- 
ferent products, and a few speeches to cel- 
ebrate the milestone. Earth Garden editor, 
Alan T Gray, will be among the speakers. 
There is no cost, so call Going Solar on (03) 
9328 4123 for more details and to confirm 
your attendance. 
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The enthusiastic apple-juicing crew. Caitlin (on the right) turns the apple press, and Fiona (on the left) looks 
after the flywheel of the apple muncher. In front of her is the hopper for the apple muncher, and on the left 
is a flywire screen for drying the pressed pulp. Everywhere else are baskets, apples and bottles! 


Shell be (the juice of) 


A co-operative effort with a couple of friends will soon turn your apple 


crop into glorious apple juice. 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


NE OF my favourite pastimes each year is an 

early morning walk around the orchard in Au- 

tumn, when the apples are ripe. There’s no better 
start to the day than a bite from a dew-sweet apple fresh off 
the bough. But for the rest of the year, the pure essence of 
this wonderful fruit can be enjoyed long after the last apple- 
tree leaf has fallen. Drying and juicing are two methods 
that let us savour their sweetness all year round. 

If you don’t have an apple tree, plant one. Trees 
are extremely eco-friendly, and apples are yummy and 
healthy. So planting an apple tree or two is one of the best 
moves you can make if you’re just starting out. The 
southern climates seem to favour this fruit, and a four-year- 
old apple tree can be a prolific food producer. 

When the apple trees are at peak production, it 
seems you can’t make enough apple pies or Waldorf salads. 
Even giving them away still leaves you with barrow loads 
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of plump rosy apples waiting to be eaten. 

The first thing I did after building a bark hut on my 
property was to plant a small orchard around it. There are 
now 12 different apple trees dotted. throughout, and it is 
these which give me a reliable fruit crop every year. The 
juice from these are my liquid mainstay over the ten 
months of the year when there are no fresh apples. Forget 
the vintage chardonnay. A glass of home-preserved apple 
juice is like a liqueur of Summer sunshine. 


Chock-a-block 


Each year, come the end of Summer, the front 
verandah is chock-a-block with every conceivable recepta- 
cle spilling over with apples. Baskets, cardboard boxes, 
crates and bins hold the bounty from the dozen or so trees. 
King parrots and cockies naturally share part of the harvest, 
but I regard that as ‘paying the rent’ to the native wildlife. 
While they leave me enough to juice and dry, I’m happy to 
have these good-humoured and frolicsome birds visit. At 
this time of year I’m also happy to have a WWOOFer or 


two visit as well. I much appreciate their help in preserving 
the harvest. s 

Two of the best investments I have made on the 
food production front is the apple muncher and juicer, and 
a peeler/corer/slicer. These marvellous machines turn the 
volumes of apples into volumes of apple i 
juice and dried apple rings. 


Drying 

Drying excess fruit is by far the 
best method of preserving. Bottling 
fruit boils the billy-o out of it, makes the 
crop bulky to store, and can use pre- 
cious energy to heat-treat the bottles. 
Sundried fruit, on the other hand, retains 
almost all the goodness, needs no fancy 
equipment but a peeler, knife and 
lengths of string, and it uses the sun’s 
energy. And there is usually plenty of 
sun when apples are ready to harvest in 
late Summer and early Autumn. 

Before I found the little all-in- 
one slicing machine, I used to hand peel, 
core and slice each apple before string- 
ing it out in the sun. It was time-con- 
suming but rewarding, and a few hours 
with a friend would provide many large jars of dried apples 
to eat until the next apple season. The ingenious slicing 
machine costs about $40 and is well-built, so it should last 
for generations of apple eaters. It has an array of three 
cutters and a shaft with prongs on the end. A handle turns 
the skewered apple around, it passes through the cutters, 
and comes out the other end cored, peeled and cut into a big 
long spiral. All this takes about five seconds. I then slice 
down one side, and the spiral falls into rings ready to hang 
out. If you’re using the more labour-intensive method, cut 
the rings about five to seven mm thick, and thread the string 
through the centre. Pick a hot sunny spot to hang the rings 
to dry where geese, chooks, horses, dogs, kids and other 
apple-loving creatures can’t be tempted to sample them. 
Depending on the distance the string has to stretch (no 


Caitlin turns the apple press. 


more than two or three metres, or the line sags), thread on 
eight to 14 apples. Once hung out, separate each ring so 
they have a good air flow around them. On a hot day they 
should be dry by late afternoon. If not, bring them inside or 
cover with a few chaff bags to keep the dew off until next 
morning. They should be leathery and 
still a bit pliable, but not crisp. Store 
them in an airtight jar with a few bay 
leaves or similar to deter weevils. Eat 
dried apples as they are, or reconstitute 
them to make pies, crumbles or other 
apple-y dishes. The soaking water be- 
comes like apple juice, so you can drink 
that. 


Juice 

Home-pressed apple juice is 
the ultimate nectar. Once you’ve juiced 
your own apples, the shop-bought ex- 
cuse will seem like coloured water. The 
downside of heat treatment to store 
juice is that some goodness is lost in the 
process, but not as much as would be 
lost if the crop was not preserved at all. 

A home apple-press is quite ex- 
pensive, around $500 for the apple 
crusher and press. However it will repay your initial outlay 
many times over. This is a perfect co-operative buy be- 
tween a few households. They are strongly built to last a 
lifetime, and can be adapted for pressing hard cheese, 
homemade paper, dried flowers, print-making or anything 
that requires a large press. 

The other part of the juicing set-up is the apple 
crusher or muncher. This is a large seainless steel hopper 
with teeth at the bottom that ‘munch’ the apples into small 
pieces so the press can extract all the juice. (I’ve also used 
this to munch up Jerusalem artichokes to feed the chooks 
and goats through Winter.) The muncher is driven by a 
flywheel which is turned by hand. These can be bought 
from good wine-making suppliers. Be careful not to buy a 
larger grape press; these don’t have a stainless bottom tray 
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and so give the juice a metallic taint. (The acid in the juice 
seems to draw this flavour out of the metal.) 

If your apples are happy to part company with the 
branch when given a gentle upwards twist, they are ready 
to pick. To check if they are ripe, the apple seeds should be 
black, not pale. Some varieties, however, like Cox’s Or- 
ange Pippin, improve after a few weeks storage. 

The juicing process is simple but lengthy. Two 
full days with three people can give you about 200 litres of 
preserved apple juice, and it’s worth every minute of effort. 
After the apple juice is processed on the kitchen’s wood 
stove, my front verandah slowly clears of boxes containing 
fresh apples, and the back verandah slowly becomes 
clogged with boxes containing apple juice. One large 
horse-bucket full of apple pulp yields about four litres of 
juice. My system is to have one person on the apple 
muncher, another on the press, and the third filling bottles 
and sterilising the juice. Swap over regularly. The only 
way to keep apple juice for months (or even years if prop- 
erly processed) is to either heat-treat it, or make cider. 


Cider 


My cider recipe is ultra-simple and doesn’t keep. 
It involves leaving a few flagons of fresh juice to begin 
fermenting during warm weather, then I drink it after a 
week or so. There are no impurities or wine-making 
chemicals, and it’s still sweet but quite potent. You can 
add sugar if you like a stronger brew. This simple recipe 
means cider is only a treat for a very short time each year — 
luckily! 

Anyway, back to the heat treatment for the juice 
you don’t want to ferment. Once the apples have been 
munched and pressed, and the juice has poured forth from 
the bottom of the machine, it’s funnelled into any glass 
bottle which can be sealed. I use flagons, the wide- 
mouthed one-litre fruit juice bottles, vinegar bottles, plonk 


bottles, lemonade bottles — almost anything if it can be 
sealed. This means the lids have to be strong enough to 
withstand boiling without losing shape. (The boiling steri- 
lises them.) 

If you don’t have a Vacola sterilising pan, use a 
20-litre drum with the top cut out, and a wire rack on the 
bottom to keep the bottles from touching the base. You 
may also want to wire a handle onto it, and it will need a lid 
or tray of some sort to cover the top of the drum to get the 
temperature high enough. 

Start by filling the drum with as many bottles of 
apple juice as it will take, but leave their lids off. Then fill 
the drum with cold water up to the bottles’ shoulder height. 
Heat until the water reaches 170° F (76.7 C°). Youll need 
a Vacola thermometer to test this. Meanwhile have the lids 
sterilised, and some boiling water handy. As the juice 
heats, fine apple solids rise to the top of the bottles. Pour 
just enough boiling water into the tops of the bottles to 
wash the ‘scum’ overboard. Take off the stove and cap 
tightly with the sterilised lids. As the juice cools, it forms a 
vacuum, and the juice remains safe from invading bugs and 
mould. Lift the bottles onto thick newspaper so they don’t 
crack on a cold surface, and begin the next lot. Take some 
of the hot water out of the drum, and fill with cold so the 
new bottles don’t hit boiling water, which may also crack 
the bottles. 

Now, as the production crew gets into the swing of 
it, there’ll be a mounting pile of pooped apple pulp to deal 
with. Use this for a number of things — compost of course, 
animal feed (but there’s only so many barrow loads the 
chooks can eat), or you can dry it for use later in the year. 
This is great stuff to supplement the dairy goats’ rations, or 
other needy stock through Winter. I spread it out on old 
flywire door or window screens, sheets of corrugated iron, 
plastic or canvas tarps, shade cloth — any damned thing 
that can be laid out in the sun to take one hundred bucket 
fulls of squashed-out apple bits. 
Again, you’ll have to watch the farm- 
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yard marauders here. 

To do justice to this juice and 
to impress your visitors, it should be 
served in the finest of wine glasses. If 
you’re just using it to quench a thirst, 
it can easily be mixed 50/50 with wa- 
ter in a mug and still be 100 per cent 
better than shop juice. Not being a hot 
tea drinker, I’ve found that many cold 
herb teas go wonderfully with apple 
juice — jasmine, sage, mint, ginger, 
rosehip, rose geranium and even bay 
leaf tea keeps good company with ap- 
ple juice. Use your imagination. 

Apple juicing is the one 
yearly preserving ritual I would never 
miss. Every time I open a bottle of 
homemade juice, I quietly drink a 
toast to those humble apple trees. 


and it’s 

Australian 
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Grow your own coffee? Impossible, you say. Ah, but you haven’t heard Colin 
Westwood. A coffee enthusiast and grower, he explains how you can cultivate the 
bush and process the berries for your own incomparable brew. 


by Colin Westwood 
Murwillumbah, New South Wales. 


Y INTRODUCTION to real coffee, not that 

found on the supermarket shelf, came with a 

visit from Bill Mollison of permaculture fame 
somewhere around 1978. Bill gave a talk to the small 
alternative community in the Tweed Valley in north-east- 
ern New South Wales where I lived at that time. We were 
given Coffea arabica beans for 
planting, along with several 
other strange and exotic-sound- 
ing things to grow. By far the 
most successful were the coffee 
beans, loofah seeds and the poor 
man’s beans. To this day, my 
love affair with coffee has been 
undiminished. 

Originally an 
understorey tree of the upland 
forests in Ethiopia, coffee will 
grow to a height of three to six 
metres. To make them easy to 
pick, I keep trees pruned to 
three metres or so. Ideally, you 
need a warm, sheltered position, 
with free-draining soil slightly 
acid in pH, so I avoid lime. 
Coffea arabica has glossy dark- 
green leaves and exquisitely 
scented flowers, and will look 
attractive in any garden. The 
foliage, with mature berries, 
also will appeal to the florist. 


Frosts 


The most interesting 
discovery was that in the hills 
around our homes, coffee beans would grow and become 
established even if planted and ignored! The only place 
where they didn’t do too well was on open ground, down 
on the creek flats where heavy Winter frosts took their toll. 
In a situation like this, coffee needs a fairly dense canopy of 
vegetation. In Papua New Guinea (PNG) I have seen [pil 


These coffee berries are nearly mature enough to 
harvest. 


ipil used as a canopy above coffee. No doubt this would 
help fix nitrogen into the soil as well. 

I have seen coffee growing in the suburbs around 
Melbourne, in north-facing backyards, in the PNG high- 
lands around Mt Hagen at elevations of 1,000 metres or 
more, and I am told that early this century it was a commer- 
cial crop in south-east Queensland and the Tweed Valley 
area of New South Wales. What killed the industry was 
competition from African and South American producers 
wlio had a ready supply of cheap labour. Recently how- 
ever, the advent of mechanical 
harvesters has once again made 
the local industry æstrong con- 
tender with the overseas pro- 
ducers. 

The Tweed Valley has 
several small companies pro- 
ducing gourmet coffee of ex- 
ceptional quality. An added 
bonus for the Australian grower 
is that there are no major pests 
or diseases to worry about, so 
the biodynamic and organic 
farmers can easily manage to 
grow healthy crops. However 
the Eastern rosellas have re- 
cently taken a liking to the ma- 
ture berries on my backyard 
bushes. It’s nice to sit and 
watch them as I sip my morning 
coffee though, so I don’t mind 
their presence at all! 


Labour of love 

I have found that two 
mature coffee bushes produce 
somewhere around half-a-kilo 
of coffee per year when picked 
and processed. For me it is very 
much a labour of love. Here is how it is done. 

Coffee is slow to germinate. It will take from six 
to eight weeks, so it is best started in a nursery. Plant seeds 
in Spring or Summer in a good potting mix, and keep moist 
in a warm, sheltered position until established. Plant out to 
a permanent position when eight cm high or more, at the 
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two to three true-leaf stage. This should be after about ten 
to 12 months. Mulch heavily for rapid growth. I like to use 
a small amount of ‘lifter’ (chook poo) to speed things up. 
The soil pH for coffee is ideally between 5.5 and 6.0. Just 
remember that prolonged temperatures of -2° C can kill 
coffee trees. 

After about two years you can expect to see the 
first small crop of berries. I pick these when they have 
turned a dark cherry-red colour. Put the berries in a plastic 
bucket, and fill with water. It is important to remove and 
discard any berries that float, because these may taint the 
finished product. Leave the remaining berries in the bucket 
in a warm place to ferment for a few days. 

A frothy scum should appear on the surface of the 
water. At this stage it is easy to remove the beans from the 
fruit after first washing and rinsing the contents of the 
bucket. I find it very meditative to sit and squeeze each 
berry between thumb and finger in order to remove the 
coffee beans. Others prefer to tamp the berries with a piece 
of wood. This will also encourage the beans to separate 
from the fruit. The unwanted skins and fruit can be 
composted or returned to the soil under the coffee trees. I 
then wash the separated beans, and remove and discard any 
that float. This is important because beans that float are 
likely to cause an inferior brew. 

Before roasting, the beans must be dried thor- 
oughly. This is necessary because beans with a high mois- 
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ture content tend to explode like popcorn when roasted! 
Old flyscreen doors laid flat in a warm airy place make 
excellent drying racks. | buy them from our local recyclers 
(the dump), and redo them using a heavy-duty shade cloth 
to replace the flywire. I have a collection of these, and 
stack them about ten cm apart to allow air to circulate. 
Spread the beans evenly onto these racks. I allow about 
two weeks, depending on temperature and humidity, for the 
beans to dry properly. In cool damp weather, this could 
take as long as 40 days. 

When dry, beans are a greyish-blue colour inside 
the parchment, which will have become brittle and paler in 
colour. Place the dried beans in a bucket and tamp vigor- 
ously with a length of wood to remove the parchment from 
the beans. There’s no need to be afraid of overdoing it 
here. You have to give it heaps! 

To winnow the parchment from the beans, I like to 
use a hand-held hair dryer (outside the house of course) to 
blow the husks from the beans. A traditional winnow 
basket or a fairly flat dish also helps. You are then left with 
the beans and a thin ‘silver skin’ remaining. Don’t worry 
too much about this, because this can be gently blown off 
after the roasting is done. I store these prepared beans in an 
airtight container in order to keep them fresh and dry. 


Roast 
I roast my coffee in a small benchtop fan-forced 
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Here are the coffee beans on the drying rack, 
after the flesh has been removed. The bowl in 
the centre holds the freshly picked berries. In 

the winnow basket at the top, the husks have 
been blown away, and the beans are ready for 

roasting. The bottom basket shows the roasted 
beans, now ready for grinding and drinking. 


oven. I spread about 300 grams of beans on the floor of the oven, 
and set it on high for about 40 minutes. Stirring the beans often 
promotes even roasting. The beans swell to nearly double their 
size, and change to a dark-brown colour when they are nearly 
ready. I like a dark roast, which you get by watching the beans 
carefully in the oven until they look slightly glossy and dark in 
colour. Then remove from the oven and spread to cool, other- 
wise they continue to cook and may become burnt. 

Of course you can use a conventional oven to do all this, 
but you need to be vigilant, and stir the beans frequently so they 
roast evenly. Commeércial coffee is roasted in large tumblers 
over a gas flame. Perhaps someone with a rotisserie could 
experiment? A wok used over a fairly hot flame will roast a 
small number of beans in about five minutes if you stir them 
continuously with a wooden spoon. 

The end result is ready for grinding at anytime, so it’s 
on with the kettle to make that hard-earned brew! Roasted beans 
will keep fresh for longer in the fridge, and ground coffee must 
also be refrigerated in an airtight container to stay fresh. 

Anybody interested in commercial coffee production 
should contact the local agriculture department for further ad- 
vice and information. The Queensland Department of Primary 
Industries has around 60 cultivars under evaluation. 

A bonus from growing coffee is the bush. You may 
wish to keep one or two branches in pots as an indoor or balcony 
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Sourdough bread 


and the alchemy of wild yeast 


Wild yeast is the secret of good sourdough bread. Keith Elwell-Gavins tells how to 
prepare sourdough starter to make your sourdough bread. 


by Keith Elwell-Gavins 


HEN was the last time you ate good bread? I 

don’t mean the factory-flossed cotton wool 

wrapped in plastic from the supermarket. Nor 
do I mean the white machine-baked crusty nothings ‘manu- 
factured’ (‘baked’ is too good a word) at the proliferating 
‘hot bread’ shops. No, I mean proper bread. Bread made 
with fresh wholegrain stoneground flour, leavened with a 
natural wild yeast (sourdough), and with salt, pure water 
and a little oil as the only additives. Un- 
less you are a sourdough fanatic, or know 
someone who is, the chances are you have 
never tasted real bread. 

The bread which we are offered 
today from commercial bakeries is a 
product of the industrial revolution. It’s 
usually made from chemicalised flour, 
baker’s yeast, fats (often animal), salt, 
sugar, water, and a whole list of chemicals 
designed to texturise, deflocculate, condi- 
tion, stop mould, increase water absorp- 
tion, and so on. Essentially we have 
handed one of the most important food 
staples over to industrial chemists and 
food processors. The result is a denatured 
product whose only relation to bread is 
the name. And calling these commercial 
products ‘bread’ is really a travesty of language as well as 
health. A name like ‘inert topping supports’ would be 
more useful and accurate. 

Sadly, several generations have now been brought 
up on the premise that bread is light, white, tasteless, 
requires no chewing, and is completely unsatisfying. Of 
course, manufacturers claim that they are simply giving the 
public what they want. Wrong! What they are giving us is 
what manufacturers want: a machine-made industrial 
product, quickly made, consistent and predictable. On the 
other hand, good bread takes longer to make. It also takes 
care, knowledge, an understanding of both the ingredients 
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“... Calling these 
commercial 
products ‘bread’ is 
really a travesty of 
language as well as 
health. A name like 
‘inert topping 
supports’ would be 
more useful and 
accurate.” 


and the process, and each loaf will be different. In other 
words, there is variety and a human factor involved in 
making good bread. Food manufacturers do not want these 
things. 
Interest 

Good bread can be made at home using baker’s 
yeast as the leaven (the stuff that makes the bread rise), but 
fabulous bread can be made using wild yeasts. Up until the 
18th century, most leavened bread used wild yeasts, but 
with the discovery of the manufacturing process for baker’s 
yeast, ‘sourdoughs’ (as they are usually called) became no 
more than a quaint novelty. Today, 
there is a resurgence of interest in 
sourdoughs, so much so that even com- 
mercial manufacturers are labelling 
some of their loaves as ‘sourdough’. 
But don’t be fooled. The bread is still a 
fluffy nothing, and most still use com- 
mercial yeast as the main leaven. There 
are one or two genuine sourdoughs 
commercially made in Australia, but 
they are usually sold in good health food 
shops only, and may be hard to find. 
But even these use commercially avail- 
able bread flour, and will not be ‘oven 
fresh’, nor will they have the unique 
quality of being made from a wild yeast 
from your own area. The best bread you 
will ever have will be the bread you 
make yourself. In this article 1 hope to show you how to 
raise your own local wild yeast sourdough to make basic 
sourdough bread. 


Yeasts 

Yeasts are wonderful single-celled plants which 
make carbon dioxide. In a concentrated form, this action 
creates ‘cells’ of air within a dough, and so produces leav- 
ened bread. The wild yeasts live in a complex symbiotic 
relationship with lactobacillus, which gives the bread much 
of its flavour. There are wild yeasts all around, and each 
place has its own variety. Some varieties have become 


famous because of their unique flavour or rising ability. 
You may have heard of San Francisco sourdough, for 
instance, which is now used all around the world for its 
superb flavour, or the Russian sourdough, a vigorous mon- 


ster, great for rye breads. These famous sourdoughs have 


been cultivated for many years, and good ones are highly 
prized and handed down through generations. 

Famous sourdoughs are now marketed commer- 
cially (see below), but you can create your own local 
sourdough by capturing and cultivating your own variety of 
wild yeasts. This is a simple process which relies on 
nothing more than quality flour and pure water. Fresh 
locally ground wholewheat flour. is best, because many 
commercial flours are denatured, bleached, and contain 
many chemicals. You also need pure water. This can be 
rainwater, stream or filtered water. Don’t use tap water if 
your supply is chlorinated, because the chlorine will kill 
any budding yeasts. But if it’s all you’ve got, boil it and 
let it stand for a day. Most of the chlorine will be gone 
by then. 


Getting started 


Take one cup of flour and 
mix with one cup of water in a glass, 
plastic or stainless steel bowl. Cover 
the bowl with a tea towel and leave 
in a corner of the kitchen or other 
warm spot. The mix will be slightly 
runny — a bit like a pancake batter. 
After a couple of days, it will begin 
to bubble a little, and take on a differ- 
ent smell — slightly sour, or sweet. Ei- 
ther way, this shows that the local yeasts have started to do 
their job and are now active in the mix. If it develops 
mould of any sort, throw it onto the compost and start 
again. The flour and water may separate, leaving a clear 
liquid on top known as hooch. Just stir this back into the 
mix occasionally. 

After about five days, the mixture should be active 
with bubbles forming. This is the ‘starter’, which we must 
now feed and keep healthy by adding another cup of flour 
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and water. This time, the starter will bubble much more 
quickly as the local yeasts grow and concentrate in the 
mixture. Once the starter is active and shows good bub- 
bling, it is ready for use in the bread recipe. About one- 
third of the final dough needs to be from the starter. So if 
you are making a loaf with six cups of flour, then two of 
these will come from the starter. A basic wholewheat 
recipe for sourdough bread will then look like this: 

two cups sourdough starter 

four cups wholewheat flour 

one teaspoon salt 

one tablespoon oil; and 

warm pure water. 

Mix all the ingredients except the 
warm water in a large bowl. Then slowly 
add the water until a soft dough is made. 
You can then either knead the dough by 
hand, or use a dough hook with an electric 
mixer. Knead until the dough is elastic 
and stretches easily. This will take about 
20 minutes by hand or five minutes with a 
mixer. Important: Don’t over-knead be- 
cause the gluten will break and the dough 
will not rise properly. 

Place the dough in either two 
small or one large oiled bread tin (I use 
olive oil — it gives a nice flavour to the 

crust), press down, then leave to rise in a 
warm place. Use bread tins to begin with 
because it is easier to gauge the amount of 

rise. Free-form loaves can come later when you 
are familiar with your own yeasts. 

Keep at least half-a-cup of the starter in the fridge 
for your next batch. Take it out a couple of days before you 
need it, and just feed it with flour and water to kick it off 
again. 


The rising 

Because the yeasts in sourdough bread are very 
different from baker’s yeasts, the bread has different rising 
characteristics. Keeping the dough at about 30° C achieves 
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maximum speed. At this temperature, the dough will in- 
crease in size by at least 50 per cent in two or three hours. 
Strong-performing yeasts will double the size. At cooler 
temperatures, the dough takes longer to rise, but subtle 
changes occur to the flavour. 

At 15° Cor so, it will take maybe 12 hours to rise, 
and kept in the fridge, it may take two or three days. This 
gives greater leeway in terms of your baking timetable 
when compared with baker’s yeasts, which cause bread to 
rise very quickly, but collapse if left too long. 

The longer the sourdough loaf takes to rise, the 
more developed and ‘sour’ will be the flavour. An interest- 
ing experiment is to make three identical loaves from the 
same sourdough mix. Rise one in a warm place, another in 
a cool place, and the third in the fridge. Bake the loaves 
when they are ready. This will give you an idea of the 
flavours possible by varying rise temperatures and times. 


The baking 

Bread needs to be cooked in a hot oven. A 
wholewheat loaf will need about 50 minutes. I like to start 
at 220° C for 25 minutes, and then turn the oven down to 
180° C for the rest of the time. 

Because all ovens are different, you may need to 
vary your times, but in general it is better to overcook bread 
slightly than undercook, especially wholewheat doughs. 
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Once baked, remove from tin and place on a wire rack. 


The eating 

Although the temptation will be great, do not cut 
the loaf for at least an hour. The flavour is still developing! 
Make sure you use a good bread knife, and try a little of the 
bread without any topping or spread. Just enjoy the flavour 
on its own first. 

You will notice that even though the bread is 
leavened, it is still quite heavy and requires chewing. This 
is more from the use of wholewheat than any action of the 
sourdough. Because of the action of the lactobacillus, 
sourdough bread will keep for much longer compared with 
commercial yeasted bread. It will keep well over a week, if 
it’s not eaten before! 


If all else fails 

If you find that your local wild yeast does not 
perform very well, then it is possible to buy many of the 
famous sourdough yeasts from all around the world. 
Soughdoughs International can provide a range of yeasts in 
dried form, which you then activate in water. The address 
is Sourdoughs International, PO Box 670, Cascade, ID 
83611, USA. You can also order from their Web page on 
the Internet at: http://www.cyberhighway.net/~sourdo/ 
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by Bhavana Saraswati 
Narrabundah, Australian Capital Territory. 


EOPLE who spin and dye wool like myself often 
find they have quite a few left-over balls of wool of 


different colours such as white, black, grey or a dyed 
colour. Most of these balls are too small to be of much use, 
but by knitting a vest in garter stitch (g st), that is, knitting 
every row, these scraps can be used to make a colourful 
vest. 

The only thing to keep in mind is that the yarn 
must be long enough to go across a whole row and back 
again. The ‘reverse’ side of the fabric is used with its 
pattern.of broken stripes. Mix up the colours so that you 
have them evenly distributed throughout the vest. Use the 
different coloured scraps for the front of the vest and use 
one other single colour for the back and bands. (I have used 
white.) 

This formula can be used for scarves as well. Just 
remember to darn in the ends and leave enough wool at the 
beginning and end of rows to do this. The following 
pattern is a large, ‘one size fits all’ size. To make a smaller 
vest, use wool spun to a smaller ply, use needles that are 
one size smaller, and shorten the length. 


Materials h 


About 250 g of main colóur (white 12 ply). 
Scraps of different coloured wool of roughly the same ply 
(12), about 250 g altogether. 
1 pair of 5 mm and 6 mm knitting needles. 


Tension: 13 sts and 24 rows to 10 cm using garter stitch. 
Back: Using 5 mm needles and white yarn, cast on 68 sts 
in rib. Work in K1, P1 rib for 5 cm. Change to 6 mm 
needles. Beg with a row on RS cont in g st (K every row) 
until back measures 35 cm from beg, ending with a row on 
WS. 

Shape armholes: Cast off 8 sts at beg of next 2 rows. 52 
sts. Cont without shaping until armholes measure 22 cm 
from beg, ending with a row on WS. 

Shape shoulders: Cast off 8 sts at beg of next 4 rows. 
Leave rem sts on a holder. 

Front: Using different coloured yarn, work as far back 
until 31 cm has been completed from beg, ending with a 
row on WS. 

Divide for neck: Next row K 34 sts, turn and leave rem sts 
on a spare needle. Complete left side of neck first. Dec one 


Make a vest from 
homespun wool scraps 


Here is all you need to know about turning odd wool scraps 
into a colourful and useful vest. 


st at neck edge on next and every foll 4th row until 31 sts 
rem, ending with a row on WS. This side of neck edge is 
tricky because of the ends. Knot ends and leave about 3 cm 
loose ties. These will not show with the neckband. 

Shape armholes: Cast off 8 sts at beg of next row, 23 sts. 
Keeping armhole edge straight, cont to shape front neck on 
every 4th row until 16 sts rem. Cont without shaping until 
armhole measures 24 cm from beg, ending at armhole 
edge. 

Shape shoulder: Cast off 8 sts at beg of next row. Work 1 
tow. Cast off loosely. With RS of work facing, join yarn to 
sts on spare needle and complete to match left side, revers- 
ing the shaping at edges. 

Neckband: Join right shoulder seam. Using 5 mm nee- 
dles, white yarn and with RS of work facing K up 41 sts 
along left front neck. Tie a different coloured marker onto 
needle, K up a loop from centre of front neck, add another 
marker, K up 41 sts along right front neck, then K the back 
neck sts on holder, 103 sts. 

1st row (WS) K1, (P1,K1) to within 2 sts of Ist marker, K2 
tog, sl Ist marker, K2 tog, K1 (P1,K1) to end. 

2nd row SI 1, K1, PSSO, K1 (centre stitch), K2 tog, rib to 
end. 

3rd row rib to within 2 sts of centre st. K2 tog, P1, K2 tog 
tbl, rib to end. 

Rep 2nd and 3rd rows 3 times (9 rows rib in all). 

Cast off loosely in rib. 

Armhole Bands: Join left shoulder and neckband seams. 
Using 5 mm needles, white yarn and with RS of work 
facing, K up 82 sts along straight edge of armhole, leaving 
out cast off sts. Work in rib for 3.5 cm, ending with a WS 
row. Cast off loosely in rib. 


To make up 


Join side seams. Join short edges of armhole borders to cast 
off sts at underarms. Weave in all loose ends at back, follow- 
ing the exact path of knitted yarn that is of the same colour. 


Some abbreviations 
beg beginning 
cm centimetre(s) K1, P1, or as stated 
dec decrease right side 

knit slip 
stitch, stiches 


remaining 
repeat 


mm millimetre(s) 
purl through back of loop(s) 


pass slipped 
stitch(es) over 


together 
wrong side 
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SEED SAVING IN CAMBODIA 


Jude Fanton from The Seed Savers’ Network gives a fascinating account of 
Cambodia and of training women and community groups in seed saving. 


by. Jude Fanton 
Byron Bay, New South Wales. 


in the amount of jewellery made of gold and pre 

- cious stones that Cambodians wear — perhaps to be 
ready for a quick exit. A pressing question is land owner- 
ship after these disruptions, particularly by the Khmer 
Rouge regime, and the recent repatriation of refugees. 
Land is essential in the lives of Cambodians who calculate 
their survival and health in terms of rice production, and 
after that in terms of cash flow 
from other produce that they can 
sell or resell. 

The burgeoning market 
economy has intensified the divi- 
sion of society into three tiers: the 
poor rice farmer, the Westernised 
urbanite, and the very wealthy. 
The disparities in wealth show in 
the different means of transport. In 
the villages you see people walk- 
ing, travelling by buffalo cart, and 
if they are lucky, by bicycle. How- 
ever in the capital, Phnom Penh, 
almost no-one walks, and there are 
plenty of motor cycles, modern sa- 
loon cars and four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles, and a complete absence of 
public transport. 


T HIRTY years of war and political instability show 


Markets 


As in all of South East 
Asia, markets are everywhere, and 
they sell a great range of products, 
from home-grown fruit, vegetables 
and animals to wild harvested 
mushrooms, berries, fish, spiders and several species of 
mammals for consumption. You will also find home-made 
crafts and products from all over the world, and in Phnom 
Penh, a surprising number of luxury items. 

I always find the market the best spot to start 
ascertaining what people are producing and consuming. 
The hard part is working out where the produce comes 
from. Vendors sell a great diversity of fish, either alive or 
dried. Fruit was not so evident, although I was there at the 
off season for fruit. 

The vast majority of Cambodians are rice farmers, 
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Women at the course search for the 
plumpest seeds. 


and life continues as it has for centuries. Their tools and 
carts have not changed since the days of Angkor Wat, a 
thousand years ago, when there were strong cultural and 
religious links with India. The diurnal round of a half-year 
wet season and a half-year dry season dictates the planting 
and harvesting of the rice, and all other crops and activities. 
I was there when the wet season was drawing to a 
close, and it was the beginning of the fish-trapping season. 
As the waters of the paddies recede, farmers set up bam- 
boo-and-reed fences at outlets to direct fish into traps. It 
was just before the major time for planting heat-loving 
vegetables, eat there were plenty of kang kong 
— (Convulvulus aquatica), other 
green vegetables and various 
gourds and melons around. 
Except for the much-dis- 
puted mountainous regions that 
surround Cambodia in a C-shape, 
the country is as flat as a billiard 
table. While some people live in 
houses on stilts over rivers and 
wetlands, house yards are usually 
slightly raised above water level. 
Villagers plant a few herbs and 
vegetables around each house. 
There are fruit trees and plants 
used for medicines and other pur- 
poses in the areas between, and on 
the banks of paddies. 


Neem 


Everyone seemed to have 
at least one neem tree, and used it 
as an insecticide*. This seemed 
another indication of the ancient 
influence of Indian culture on 
Cambodia. Mango, tamarind, 
jackfruit, cashew and star-fruit 
trees are also ubiquitous, along with Samanea samann and 
Terminalia catappa as shade trees. Sesbania grandiflora is 
considered a good windbreak, and farmers sell its yellow 
flowers on the market as an edible garnish. ‘Sangke’ trees 
are the local fuel tree, though Eucalyptus and Acacia 
longifolia were found to be more quick-growing. Some 
areas were very depressed, with not much growing besides 
tice, and there were a few chickens and pigs fossicking 
around the houses. I was told some poor people earn their 


* See the neem story elsewhere in this issue. 


ey $ 
Airah 
Jude with participants at a seminar in Phnom Penh. 


living by fishing and foraging in the nearby mountains, and 
there was dark reference to smuggling. 

Other areas, such as along streams and rivers, had 
rich gardens with welcome shade in several layers of cano- 
pies. Permaculture training had helped these people with 
ideas on how to integrate herbs, flowers, vegetables, vines, 
spices and fruit trees. Further training in grafting gave 
them a thriving business selling fruit trees in pots 


Training in seed saving 


District- and village-level trainers of the Women’s 
Affairs Department in the provinces of Kampong Chhnang 
and Pursat have a technical training program, in which 
trainers visit several hundred families regularly. They 
teach permaculture principles such as diversifying, stack- 
ing and zonation, and organise specialist courses, for exam- 
ple in grafting fruit trees. I gave a seven-day course in seed 
saving and networking to these trainers, with practical 
work in several gardens. Seed saving is at a basic level in 
the home garden. There are not many imported hybrids 
that I saw in shops. 

The participants said they needed better storage 
techniques and a seed-banking system. They said when 
they travelled this would enable them to distribute seed to 
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Seed saving and permaculture 
in developing countries 


13th to 18th April 1998 
at The Seed Savers’ Network, Byron Bay 
Taught by Jude and Michel Fanton 
and seed banker Deirdre Kempson 


This is a course for people who are willing to work as volunteers 
on permaculture and Seed Savers-initiated projects. The course 
aims to help people who have knowledge in horticulture, house- 
hold food production, environmental management, computers, 
health and nutrition to prepare for development work. Participants 
will be assisted in organising a short-term position in a project 
while they travel overseas. 
Contact The Seed Savers’ Network 
Box 975, Byron Bay, NSW, 2481, ph: (02) 6685 7560; 
ph/fax: (02) 6685 6624; email seedsave@om.com.au 
World Wide Web: http://www.om.com.au/seedsave 


villagers. The class learnt how to produce better quality 
seeds through attention to isolation, selection and appropri- 
ate processing of seeds. Storage was a priority, considering 
the country almost becomes a lake for several months of 
the year. 

Non-government organisation (NGO) staff came 
to a seminar on seed production and banking and were 
very keen to start up training programs and modest seed 
banks 

There are presently no Cambodian seed compa 
nies. With markets being a way of life, the NGOs and | 
decided to train gardeners to think of seeds as a commodity 
that they could sell on the local market. In this way 
varieties would be disseminated very quickly. 

In Australia, Seed Savers is running courses in 
April and October each year on preparing volunteers to 
work on projects overseas. We have started a program 
where we train longer-term interns to work on specific 
seed-saving projects we have initiated overseas. The 
courses and internships aim to help people who already 
have training and experience in areas such as horticulture, 
household food production, environmental management, 
computers, health and nutrition. 
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Season 


A longing for beans 


f beans, stir fried until just tender, with a little 

hopped onion in olive oil, a touch of lemon juice, 
masses of garlic, a little French mustard, and served tepid. 
I mean a really big bowl of beans. 

Pm writing this in late November. (Curse all 
magazine deadlines that expect you to write a seasonal 
column three months away.) And it’s been five months 
since I had a bowl of beans. 

I picked the last at the beginning of May, and to be 
perfectly honest, I did ask Bryan if he’d buy some beans 
three weeks ago when he went up to Braidwood — the 
craving was getting too much. But when he came back, he 
said the beans were totally disgusting, sort of pale and 
shrivelled and not worth eating. That’s the trouble with 
growing your own. Your expectations are too high. So I’m 
still waiting. 

This means that by the time I do get my beans (any 
day now — maybe even tomorrow) I will savour them, 
smack my lips and remember the experience for years. It’s 
the sort of sheer gluttonous enjoyment that those who don’t 
eat by the seasons can possibly experience. 

Okay, by the time you read this I’ll have eaten so 
many beans IlI be glad to see the end of them for another 
five months. Likewise I’ll be very glad indeed to see the 
last of the peaches, the final apricot, the end of the over-ripe 


WANT some beans. To be precise, I want a large dish 
|: 
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Earth Garden’s 
regular saunter in 
the garden, with 
Australia’s favourite 
organic gardener 


strawberries — in fact by the time you read this I’ll be 
pining for broccoli — one great fat stem of broccoli, lightly 
steamed. Or a stuffed pumpkin. Or stir-fried cabbage with 
just a touch of soy. 

Gardens are great for gluttons. You feel deprived 


and surfeited and ecstatic every week. There is always 


something new, or a crop to say goodbye to. 

Given Australia’s climate, we could eat a much 
greater range of produce most of the year. However I do 
restrict our diet sometimes. I only eat cabbages when it’s 
cool enough for them to be really crisp and sweet, instead 
of the softer, just very slightly fetid ones of Summer. I 
don’t eat pumpkin until Autumn, except for one traditional 
baked early pumpkin at Christmas. 

Broccoli is kept for a Winter and Spring crop. We 
could keep eating it through Summer, but it becomes tough 
and stringy, and again it is just a bit too pungent for real 
pleasure. 

I don’t eat many Summer oranges either. I also go 
to a lot of trouble growing early apples so we can start 
eating them in December, and I now mostly throw them to 
the chooks. My body doesn’t really crave an apple until 
early March. (Does anyone else put on weight eating 
apples, or is it only me that gluttonises?) 

No, I’m not a purist. I do buy early and late stuff 
from the supermarket. But those lapses are just a memory 
of the real thing. To really enjoy a veg or fruit, you have to 
watch it flower or shoot; you have to wait while it fattens, 
tipens, and colours, and you have to drool. 


plot that you plant out once a year and then 
keep eating. 
Take two large half wine barrels. 
Make sure they have holes in the bottom. 
Place them in full sunlight, or at least three 
hours of sunlight a day. Plant a lemon in the 
middle of one. Prune the branches as high up 
as you can. You want a long stick thing 
instead of a trunk. That way the soil under- 
neath will get more light. Plant Wandin Win- 
ter rhubarb and strawberries around the base. 
Then plant strawberries around the edges so 
they trail out and over. 
In the next barrel plant a grape vine. 
Train it up and away as far as possible, again 


The perfect garden 

I’m sitting here, tapping away and look- 
ing out at a perfect garden. There are peaches on 
the trees and wombats in the lettuce; spinebills 
at the grevilleas and currawongs in the 
avocadoes. There are great fragrant drifts of ‘°7°" ‘'°* 
roses, and just enough weeds to feel comfort- 
able; there is food for the stomach all year 
round, and food for the soul as well. ne ail 

To be honest this isn’t everyone’s SO 
dream of a perfect garden. (One sort-of- 
friend, gazing round at the tangles of 
kiwifruit and clematis, artichokes and this- 
tles, murmured kindly: “You’ve been away a 
lot this year haven’t you? How long do you—----- 


Strawberries jii 


think it’ll take you to get the garden back = to maximise light. A tomato stake and lots 

under control?” of wire will do this. If necessary tie it up to 
Our garden is a mess. A beautiful mess, a produc- the eaves if yon don’t have a pergola or a nearby fence. 

tive mess, but a mess none the less. I like messy gardens. I Now plant garlic chives around the trunk and masses of 

don’t feel easy rolling around on manicured lawns, or parsley elsewhere. 

pulling flowers from perfect beds, or desecrating a row These two barrels will give you 

of lettuces by plucking one. Messy gardens also g. pain wire to eaves or pergola. rhubarb, parsley and garlic 


have pest-and-weed control advantages, but that 
is another story. Consult any of my books for 
the full story. 

The point is that everyone’s idea of a 
perfect garden is different. This is a perfect 
garden, because it’s the one for which I’ve 
dreamt and worked and planned. But if I were 
asked for rules for a perfect garden (which I often am 
— for some reason many people like living by other 
people’s rules), I’d have to say a perfect garden: 

* contains something you can munch on 


all through the year A 


e has flowers for plucking every day ERN 


chives whenever you want 
BAS them. (We adg the last two 

26 to almost everything.) You 
will get lovely ripe fragrant 
strawberries in Summer, and 
bunches of bloomy grapes in Au- 
tumn; at least one lemon every day ina 
couple of years’ time; plus grape 
leaves. (Dip them in boiling water 
for 20 seconds before stuffing 

: them, or eat very young ones in 

i; Z EE SAES salad.) Ditto for lemon leaves. I 
I found this in perhaps the earliest 


Yuy 


* smells good always; and 


re > garden book ever written by 

e has places to sit and dream and.play. a5 John Evelyn. In his 1699 book, 

Acetaria, he heartily recom- 

Something to eat all through the year -y e mends extremely young lemon 

Okay, this bit is not for those passionate about leaves in a salad. And now, in 
self-sufficiency, or even for the very organised. This is a 1998, so do I. 


RENEWABLE POWER SYSTEMS A LEGEND IN COOKING! 


© Solar Panels @ Deep Cycle Batteries WOOD STOVES with 
© Inverters © Control Equipment 


© Wind Generators © Composting Toilets 
© Bio Paints and Varnishes @ Gas Refrigeration 


Cast Iron durability 

© Large fire box with choice of Domestic Hot 
os water or Central Heating boiler 
RENEWABLE a Wa © Large self cleaning cast iron oven 
RESOURCES À X Movie ee ee ground hot plates 
WORKSHOP à oice of models and finishes 


Rod, Ros & Andrew Menzies pa CASTVOREKS 


1 Railway Street, Colac 
Phone: (03) 5231 3593 Fax: (03) 5231 1844 DEALER 8 Roosevelt St, Nth Coburg 3058 
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Flowers for picking every day 

I could go on at length here. (I have already — see 
Growing Flowers Naturally.) But if you’ve got a few 
Robyn Gordon or her hybrid relatives in grevilleas (light 
frost only), erigeron, elderberry, cumquat and pots of gera- 
nium and pelargoniums against a warm wall, you'll have 
colour all year round. 

Add early and late camellias for flowers all 
through Winter and half-a-dozen roses. (We grow most of 
ours up posts, so the wallabies can’t eat them, and nothing, 
not even the grevilleas, have as many birds’ nests as ram- 
bling thorny roses.) Then you’ll have flowers for picking 
all year round. 

For a few spectaculars, consider daffodils for Win- 
ter and Spring, and tree dahlias for Autumn. (If you can 
plant a bit of someone else’s Winter stems, it'll be two 
metres high by next Autumn.) 

I also stick in two lots of annuals for a year in tubs 
or baskets out the front — impatiens (one or two colours, 
not the garish mixtures) for Summer, and for Winter, 
primulas and wallflowers. These 
are never garish because the 
mix of colours is a variation 
of tones of lemon, yellow, 
cream, deep brown and bur- 
gundy. I plant them in Febru- 
ary, and they flower until late 
Spring, when the impatiens 
are blooming. 

Ot course in less hid 
eous climates than ours, 
impatiens flower all year round. Just hoik out the horrible 
orange and fluorescent pink ones and go for some of the 
more subtle shades. 


grass clippings @tc..,.. 


Smells good always 

Okay — Earlicheer daffodils for late Winter and 
Spring; hybrid musk roses for early Summer and Autumn 
(I love Buff Beauty — an almost parchment-coloured rose 
and you can smell it everywhere); curry bush for stinking 
hot days (our bathroom smells like a good Vindaloo as 


Design and Installation of 
Alternative Power Systems 


e SEIAA Accredited 
e Registered Electrical Contractor 
e Solar Hot Water 


Phone: 014 469394 
PO Box 820 Stawell 3380 
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Temporary mesg 1o get ‘clean’ ground. 


Bowral tl! 


Sather weeds with papar, cardboard, 


soon as the temperature’s over 30° C, and it’s at least 20 
metres from the nearest curry bush); and a pot of Corsican 
mint on the garden table. These are tiny, extraordinarily 
fragrant leaves that spill out over the pot in a cool green 
wave. You only have to brush against it to smell it for 
hours. 

By the way, if you want to eat a curry bush, don’t 
try cooking with it — the flavour changes. Chop it very 
finely, and add it to a salad dressing. We use this dressing 
over hot or tepid vegies. 


How to get a clear patch of ground 

I rarely dig or weed. I'd rather just pile on the 
mulch, and part it and bung in seedlings. But sometimes, 
sometimes you do need reasonably clean ground for carrot 
seedlings, or for onions. Weeds gobble onions as soon as 
you turn your back. Try the aforesaid mulch, at least a 
handsbreadth high, with a few inches of compost on top 
(not newspaper under- neath; it can form an impen- 

etrable barrier). Scatter seed 
on compost. By the time the 
seedlings poke their toes 
through, the mulch below it will 
have more or less broken 
down, and the weeds below 
will be either dead or the seed- 
lings on top will be strong 
enough to be mulched. 

Also try a thick crop of 
long radishes. Let them go to 
seed, pull them out, and you have 
choked out weeds and dug soil. (This must be thick.) 
Fhickly planted broccoli are even better. It is very good at 
cleaning up couch grass and other almost indestructables, 
but a crop of broccoli takes about six months from planting 
to eating and pulling 

Spread cardboard boxes, carpet, blankets and the 
like over the ground; leave for a month, then pull them off. 

Whippeisiip or mow weeds or grass, or rake up 
the stuff into a garden-shaped pile, leave for four months 
and rake away. You now have a dead-looking patch of bare 


a 
WS 


= 
= 
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.. Rake away. 


STRAW BALE BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 


‘Australia’s First Licensed Straw Bale Builder . 
John Glassford 
of Huff ‘n’ Puff Constructions Lic # 80594C 


Will be conducting straw bale building workshops in: 
*Canberra, ACT — March-April, 1998 
For further information, see the strawbale website at: 


htto://strawbale.archinet.com.au 


Contact Susan Wingate-Pearse for bookings and 
further details on: 
Ph (044) 651 624 Fax (044) 651 865 
e-mail. huffnpuff@shoal.net.au 


ground. Autumn leaves will do the 
same. 

But to be honest, it is much, 
much easier just to keep piling on << 
the mulch, and to part it gently to zi 
plant in the seedlings you’ve raised 
elsewhere, either in a sunny nook in 
the garden bed proper, or in 
styrofoam boxes. 

And if the weeds invari- 
ably devour the carrots, try growing 
them in styrofoam boxes filled with 
potting mix. This is not exactly an 
aesthetically pleasing or natural solu- 
tion, but it’s a damn sight better than no carrots at all. 


Ha 0 


Places to sit and dream and pay 
Under a tree, up a tree (the world looks different 


up a tree), a hedge for privacy and grass, or even better, 
chamomile to loll on, or just paving and a pergola above, 
with a million pots. 


Rambling 


Jobs to do in Autumn 
These are blue and gold days. Au- 


tumn and Spring are perhaps the only times 
when you really want to do things in the 
garden. There is that balmy weather and an 
indefinable feel of things growing. Every- 
thing really does have a final burst of growth 
before the cold. Here are a few things you 

can do. i 


e Feed, you bastards, feed. wee 


Most gardens (including ours) aren’t fed 
enough. See previous issues, or Soil 
Food — 1372 ways to feed your garden. 

e Gently prune plants that might be 
affected by cold or frost. This will stimulate 


new growth, and new growth is more frost- \~ SQ an 
oO 


and heat-resistant. Actually you should ` 
have done this a bit earlier, so they had a 


at Crystal Waters 
Eco -village Video 


Eco-village concepts 
Design elements of Crystal Waters Permaculture Village 
Environmentally friendly houses 

General footage of the 251ha property 

12 page booklet with more detailed information included 
Approx 14 minutes duration 
$18.05 (includes post & packing in Australia) 


DO cccceee 


Lot 59, MS16, Crystal Waters Ald 4552. 
Fax: (07) 5494 4578 
email: lindegger@gen-oceania.org 


~ GLOBAL 
ECOo-VILLAGE. 
NETWORK 


Wallabies can't reach roses up poles å 
loose shookwire will keep possums Away. 


hyw chance to harden. If the air is already cooler 
4}_— than the soil, do this next year instead. 
Az 
Va a e Work out where you want to 
es Zæ plant that hedge of apple or pear or avo- 


L Foe cado trees this Winter and Spring. 
e Plant spinach — lovely, lovely, 
real spinach. It is perhaps the most perfect 
green vegie. Nibble new leaves this Au- 
tumn, and gorge on it next Spring before it 

goes to seed. 

e Plant at least 36 broccoli plants and 

20 cauliflowers to eat next Spring too. 
e Mulch a spot for the asparagus bed. 


ing mix» 
Wy: 


me way to beat the weeds. Then in Winter, just part the mulch, plant them 


shallowly in the now weed-free soil, and rake the mulch 
back over. 
¢ Either mow under fruit trees, or even better, let 
chooks peck through them, to make sure there’s no 
overwintering fallen fruit to breed pests and disease. 
e Get rid of all wooden perches in the chook house. 
They harbour mites. We use poly pipe in- 
stead. It takes the chooks a few hours to 
work out how to grasp it, but it really 
cuts down on scaly leg. If you can get 
hold of old computers, their outer 
cases make excellent laying boxes 
too — again, they don’t harbour 
mites. Bryan, who is a Macintosh 
fanatic, gets great pleasure in handing 
an old IBM to the chooks and saying: 
“At least it’1l do something useful now”. 


The joy of poles 
I love poles. To be more 
precise I love things growing up 
poles. They take up much less 
room than a bush or a tree, but 
give you just as much of a crop, 
whether it be fruit or flowers. 
Wallabies can’t reach things 


66 . 2 . 99 


THE CHEAPER ALTERNATIVE 
* Pumps up to 30ft in light winds 
e Up to 500 gallons per hour 
e Stands just 14’ high, blade span 6’ 


A Iron: OXIDISING PONDS, HOBBY FARMERS, 
AM TO TANK PUMPING, RESIDENTIAL GARDENS 
AND DRIP FEEDING FOR GARDENS. 


Enquiries} Gerrie and Joyce Bussen at G.J.B. Windrotors 


PO Box 145, St. Arnaud 3478 Phone 03 5499 9270 
or Brian Waghorn on 03 5495 3103 Mobile 0417 569637 
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growing up poles (stick some wire 
around the bottom until the plant grows 
out of wallaby reach), and a bit of wobbly wire 
half-way up deters possums. Poles maximise the 
sunlight and minimise the watering, mulching and 
weeding. 

What can you grow up poles? Roses for 
starters. At our place, any rose at ground level is a 
snack for the wallabies, and they do very nicely too on a 
diet of mostly rose leaves. (They have killed a few of the 
roses here, but mostly they just eat enough to let the poor 
bush stagger on, producing more rose shoots for munching 
macropods.) 

Climbing roses are either ‘ramblers’ — lovely 
messy things, or pillar roses that grow straight up. Either 
can be trained around a pole, especially if you put a 
doovillacky on top — see diagram. 

You can also grow grapes, passionfruit, kiwifruit, 
hops. These take up a lot of room if they grow along 
something, but much less if they grow up and around. The 
fruit doesn’t ripen as evenly. Avoid this if you plan to 
make wine and want a lot of grapes all at once, but for most 
home munchers, uneven ripening is a plus. You’re not 
saddled with buckets of produce to get through in two 
weeks. 

I love perennial or five-year scarlet runner beans 
too. They crop and crop, even through hot Summers, 


m a 
magine it! 
To increase your access to 
sustainable living products, 
Going Solar now has two shops 


Come in and see us or send 
10 stamps for our catalogue 


Going Solar 
322 Victoria St, Nth Melbourne 3051 
Ph (03) 9328 4123 


@ Renewable Energy 
® Sustainable Living Products 


Eco Emporium 


406 Smith St, Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03) 9415 1786 


è Sustainable Living Homewares 
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Pole-top support for climbing plants. 


Cross pieces of wood 
yO polypipe . 


| Circle of wire or polypipe 
tied io cross pieces. 


because I either mulch the bases or grow 
comfrey around the roots. Both these methods 
shade and insulate them. Cool them down with a 
hose of water every two days. Even on the 
hottest days we get beans, and they are excellent 
on a pole. Scarlet runners like being semi-shaded 
in our stinking Summers. They set more beans. 
They don’t if the poor things are grown with bare soil 

all around, and with sun glaring at them all day long. 

The family loves the beans only if I pick them 
before they get hairy, that is, about the size of my (or your) 
little finger. But the big fat ones make the most excellent 
bean soup. Peel out the giant seeds. They’re also good 
sautéed in olive oil with onion and garlic, then simmered in 
just a little stock or water until tender, with a squeeze of 
lemon juice added at the end. They should be soft and 
squishy, and they will be very, very sweet. 


VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 
HERBS & BULBS 


We stock what we believe to be 
Australia’s largest range of quality 
seeds in packets and small bulk 
® amounts. Many old and unusual lines. ® 
Our Gardener ’s Resource Booklet lists 
over 500 types. 

Spring Bulb list available January. 
Why not send for your FREE copies 

now? (Mention EARTH GARDEN) 


MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS XY 


New Gippsland Seeds and Bulbs 


P.O. Box 1, Silvan, Vic. 3795 
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Dome where the bath is 


Scot Gardner found a brilliant way to solve bathroom congestion. Sink a bath into 
the ground outside and build a geodesic dome around it for an exotic adults-only 
bathhouse! 


by Scot Gardner 


Morwell, Victoria. 


UR HOUSE (‘Our slice of heaven in town’, EG 
100, page 58) doesn’t have much of a bathroom. 
The feeble little footbath requires 17 years of 
Yogic training to get into and out of, and it’s also on the 
primary route to the toilet. No less than five of the neigh- 
bouring kids passed through last time I had a bath with the 
baby boy in the afternoon. Although that encourages the 
girls and their friends to start talking about ‘doodles’ and 
the essentials of life, it doesn’t make for much of a sanctu- 
ary. It’s even worse for mums than it is for dads. Have you 
ever noticed how mums suddenly become indispensable 
as soon as they make that “oh-God-this-is-deli- 
cious” sigh in the bath? That’s when I de- 
cided, right, we need a bathing 
sanctuary, and it will be in a geodesic 
dome. It was a better-late-than- 
never anniversary gift for Robyn. I 
want to make it quite clear that the 
thought of being naked with her, 
surrounded by all that hot water and 
bubbles, had nothing to do with it. 
Geodesic domes are simple 
structures. The frame is an 
icosohedron with the bottom 
chopped off, and consists of 11 pen- 
tagonal (five-sided) brackets and 25 
bits of wood the same length. I used 
stamped mild-steel factory. brackets, 
because I had them on hand — 
picked them up at a garage sale. My 
mate Bugo in Berry, New South 
Wales, made his own brackets from 
ply. These are just clean pentagonal 
shapes cut large enough to accom- 
modate five bits of timber. With the factory brackets, the 
ends of the timber pieces can all be cut square, but with the 
ply brackets, an angle has to be cut on each end of the 
timber. It’s the same angle on every piece (18 degrees), 
and I guess you could easily set up a jig for your handsaw 
or spinning-saw-of-destruction to make the job quicker. 
The structure is simple because it is just a replica- 
tion of equilateral (same length on every side) triangles. 
The 25 bits of wood are cut and drilled exactly the same. I 


The triangles in the frame complement 
each other so that two together form 
the area of a rectangle with a width of 
‘A’, The whole bottom of the structure 
can be covered by a single length of 
material with the width of ‘A’, in our 
case, 2.1 m. 


used 90 mm by 35 mm dressed pine for the free-standing 
parts, and plantation hardwood for the five lengths that sat 
on the ground. Well, it was not actually on the ground. The 
previous owners of the house left us a brick paved area 
perfectly suited for the job. 

Make triangles. That’s all there was to it. The 
bolts went in and the frame went up. From bare paving 
bricks to attaching the roof took about about two hours. 


Cladding 


Cladding the frame in fabric was easy-peasy, but 
you'll probably need a ladder. The structure, being a 
sequence of triangles, was very sturdy, and can be covered 
around the base with a single length of fffaterial the 
same width as the height of the triangle (see length 
‘A’ in diagram, in our case 2.1 m). The 
triangles complemented each other, so 
two side by side added up to the 
area of a rectangle. I covered the 
whole structure first with woven 
horticultural polythene (‘solar 
weave’ or ‘solar grow’), because it 
was handy — picked it up at a ga- 
rage sale, too. It costs between $6 
and $8 per linear metre for six-foot 
(1.82 m) wide stuff, or about $100 
to cover the lot. It’s much stronger 
than plain horticultural plastic, and 
has a life of seven to ten years. 
Hanging off the ladder, stapling the 
plastic to the roof, it became obvi- 
ous that you could cover the struc- 
ture with whatever took your 
imagination. If you’re handy with 
tin-snips, you could craft some cor- 
rugated iron to suit. You could 
thatch it with grass or tea-tree, or 
tack on a few purlins and whack on some shingles if that 
was your thing. Shade mesh would be good if you were in 
a more tropical climate. I covered the polythene in shade 
mesh, partly for aesthetics and partly to reduce the Green- 
house effect, because it got seriously hot inside on a sunny 
day. 
We clad the south-facing parts of the dome with 
pine flitches. In the timber industry, these are offcuts from 
the squaring of a round log. They still have some of the 
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bark attached, and are much more interesting to look at 
than the shade mesh that covers the rest of the dome. And 
they were the right price — picked them up at . . . doesn’t 
matter. Cutting the angles on each end was a bit of a trick 
for an ‘about there’ sort of carpenter like me. Cutting the 
old panel door, and putting in some uprights from which to 
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Above: The bathhouse is being 
filled with plants and pretty 

things, plus of course lots of hot 
water, soap, steam, bubbles... 


Left: Shade mesh and pine 
flitches make an attractive 
cladding for the dome. 


hinge it was an exercise in extremely funky science, be- 
cause the hardwood rails on the bottom of the dome were 
not flush with the ground. I did go through a lot of cutting 
and pasting to get it right, and even then had to use some 
nails with attitude. If I was a little more patient, I would 
have fitted a window to improve the ventilation, but fitting 


GEMBROOK ORGANIC 
GINSENG PTY CTO 


ACN 068-545-068 
fred and Charlene Qosemans 
Foundation Members of AGGA Inc 
03 5968-1321 phone 
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© Mai) Order Service 


“Setting the Industry Standard For 
Top Quality Australian Ginseng” 


the door disheartened me somewhat. 


The whole structure was just sitting on the ground, - vw a ki ng aA 0) n ey 


so if we get hit by a twister, I’m going to lash a rope to it 


and enter the Guiness Book of Records for the largest flying 
pentagonal dome kite in the world. Oh, it is quite heavy so From Home $$ 


and tucked in a corner of the backyard. If there is ever a 


wind big enough to move it, that will be the least of our It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find out how is by 
worries. getting a copy of Australian Business & Money Making 
Opportunitiesmagazine. Every issue is packed T 
with information on affordable and exciting 
Water money making opportunities (full or part cine 
The bi tjobi tting the bathh i It’s sold from Newsagents across Australia LU) 
tine th i fan ^ a oa whit sie di wr Boing i of N.Z. and is found in the business section. First Published Feb 91 
BRS AEWA GE tS ssc ia fap rectly fo gac Q EG readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ stamps with your 
the copper mains under the house. These supplied hot name and address to the address below. We also produce the following 
water from the domestic gas hot-water heater, and cold publications. 


you-beaut-don ’t-have-to-flare-the-copper-pipe types, but I 


water. It worked fine. The fittings were the self-sealing- | AUSTRALIAN 
guess a plumber should have done that job. The water is BUSINESS GUIDES 


piped underground to the bathhouse, using 13 mm irriga- Each of the following titles will introduce you to the procedures for making money from 
tioncclase black nol (at tost of around $35) and arrives a wide range of ventures. Each is designed with a “shoestring” budget in mind. 
ee a on ey : 101 Money Maxine OPPORTUNITIES: 
h The earth c h acts bl i i 
VERY: ot. e earth covering the pipe acts as a reasonable This guide contains details on more than one hundred business opportunities which 
insulator. The pipe shoots through the garden in a few te ee to start. Sources of further information are also listed. 
spots, and a coriander planted close to the hot pipe was the How To Prorit From Your HANpcRAFTS & Hossics: 
only thing in the garden putting on any serious growth as outs 
we got deeper into Winter. The occasional hot-water bottle ai 
on its feet must have helped. How To Start A Man Orper Business. j 
7 i This title consists of our most popular guides covering the area of starting and operating 
Rob’s dad ERYS MBan old copper briquette water a Mail Order Business. vais akng at Siete ways of doing business, then 
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Slab walls — spread the word 


Haven’t heard of slab walls? Bob Rich describes the many advantages of this old 
© but little-known building method. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


f i Ņ HERE has been a recent blossoming of interest in a 
variety of old, planet-friendly building techniques, 
of which strawbale construction is the most popu- 

lar. The old pioneers built their houses from materials on 
hand, meaning there were little or no transport costs. These 
materials came from Nature, needed little processing, and 
the simple building techniques were suitable for inexperi- 
enced builders. 

Apart from strawbale construction and the many 
ways of building with earth, as described in the Earth 
Builder’s Handbook, the settlers of past generations used 
parts of trees in various ways. For example, everyone has 
heard of bark huts. However the slab house is less well- 
known, but resists bushfires very well, provides excellent 
thermal insulation, can be constructed with great speed, 
and looks lovely. It can be made for a low environmental 
cost. However, like other techniques, it can also be done in 
a heavy-handed way. 


Environmental costs 

A mudbrick house can be expected to have a low 
impact on the environment. But what if the mudbricks 
were made with heavy machinery, dried with electrically 
heated, fan-blown air, then transported by truck? Rammed 
earth is another ancient technique that should be kind to the 
planet, but there are commercial rammed-earth companies 
using large metal forms, power ramming, and soil carted 
from a quarry. Similarly, strawbale construction becomes 
less attractive environmentally if the bales are transported 
great distances. 

I once did a day’s work for a young man who was 
building a studio from sleepers. The problem was that he 
used freshly cut redgum. These lovely trees had taken 
maybe 250 years to grow, then were cut down for his use. 
Still dripping with sap, and therefore twice their seasoned 
weight, they were transported over hundreds of kilometres 
to a builder’s yard, then by a second truck to the building 
site. This was very expensive for my employer, and then he 
and I had to struggle, lifting the extra weight of the sap 
while making the wall. 

I haven’t seen the building since, but it is quite 
likely that the slabs shrunk during seasoning, leading to a 
troublesome gap at the top. The only sensible way to use 
this technique is with recycled timber slabs. 
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Sources 

: I have seen slab walls made from reused railway 
sleepers, from a dismantled trestle bridge, from the road 
surface of an old timber-covered bridge (the removal was 
done by the road repairers!), from the bracing timbers of a 
wharf, and from rafters from an old church. Good quality 
is an essential requirement. You can’t build with slabs that 
are rotten, termite-damaged, badly split, or warped. The 
slabs must also be free for taking away, or low cost. It is 
unreasonable to pay $15 per sleeper plus transport. 

One family won a tender for removing a disused 
railway line. The family kept the best sleepers for building 
a house, cut up the really bad bits for firewood, sold the 
poorer pieces to a garden supply place to be resold for 
landscaping, and sold the rest by advertising in a weekly 
paper. 

A friend of mine worked on the waterfront, and 
was allowed to take away the pieces pulled off the wharves 
in the course of regular maintenance. He could do nothing 
with the main uprights. They were far too thick, long and 
heavy, and were almost impossible to cut after having been 
salt-seasoned for many years. However he built a wall 
from the smaller braces. 

Two young women bought four rafters from a 
church being wrecked. They chainsawed them into lengths 
they could handle, and had enough materials for two walls 
of the house they were building. The rest of the house was 
from formwork cob (poured earth). 

The slabs must also be nearby. Transport is a real 
cost, both to you and to the planet. Finally, you must be 
able to cut them. Some sleepers and road slabs have 
hidden cracks filled with gravel. This is sudden death for 
cutting tools. You can find such dangers with careful 
inspection, and get around the problem. However, if there 
is too much, the extra work may make the material unwork- 
able unless you can adjust your design to eliminate cutting 
altogether. 


Design 

Ancient slab huts had dirt floors, and their 
loadbearing posts were dug into the ground. This automati- 
cally shortened their lifespan; a post in the ground will 
eventually be eaten by fungi or termites. A modern builder 
might use treated pine, or messmate pressure-treated with 
creosote, like a recycled power pole. However the usual 
method is to have a concrete slab, with the loadbearing 
posts attached to the concrete. Typically, these posts are 
the same material as the walls. Because the house is a 


Fixing an upright to the concrete slab. 


Steel 
bracket 


"Concrete anchor ing 
bolt (eg: Dyna bolt) 


heavyweight construction, they only have to be attached 
well enough to stop sideways movement. (With most 
loadbearing structures, the major force to resist is the 
wind’s uplift on the roof. The typical house would fly 
away like a kite if it wasn’t solidly fixed to the ground.) 
Figure 1 shows the usual method for fixing an upright to 
the concrete slab. if 

If it’s quick to design, it’s hard to build. The 
design of the house should fit the material. For example, 
suppose you have 9 ft (2.7 m) long railway sleepers. Each 
of your loadbearing posts will be a sleeper standing up- 
right, joined at the top with a longer beam (preferably the 
length of the wall, but if not, lengths joined over an up- 
right). Their spacing will be such that a full-length sleeper 
will exactly fit between them: 2706 mm plus twice the 
thickness of the fitting used to hold the slabs to the up- 
rights. This is the length of a sleeper plus 3 mm clearance 
each side. 

Window and door frames typically will also be 
from the same material. It saves a lot of chainsawing if 
door and window openings can have a full-length sleeper 
on at least one side. If you are really clever, you can design 
sizes and spacings so that the offcuts from one place will 
exactly fit somewhere else. As I have already said, you 
might have to make all sections of wall the standard length 
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(for example 9 ft [2.7 m]) to eliminate the need to cut 
timber that is infested with hidden gravel. 

The design should also take your climate into ac- 
count. In humid tropical regions, this could include a high, 
soaring ceiling, very well-insulated roof, wide verandahs 
minimising direct sunlight, and plenty of ventilation. In 
most of the rest of Australia, you should follow the guide- 
lines of solar-efficient (also called passive s@lar) design. 
These are set down in many books, for example in the 
Earth Garden Building Book. 

It is easy and harmonious to combine slab walls 
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Design saves time and money. 


| Of fcut from here 


Fits here 


with other materials such as stone, earth, strawbale, even 
fired brick — but secondhand, please! 


Technique 

There are many ways of solidly attaching slabs to 
uprights. I learnt the easiest and quickest ftom my friend 
Phillip Ross, who started as an owner-builder and now runs 
a successful building business. His technique involves the 
use of lightweight angle iron, attached to the inside faces of 
the uprights. Shallow chainsaw cuts in the ends of the slabs 
slide over the angle iron. 


Angle tron Slab Support. 
= 


I built a small wall using this method. The angle 
iron came from an old kids’ bunk bed, and was 20 mm by 
20 mm, and 4 mm thick. So my uprights had to be 2714 
mm apart — 2700 mm for the sleeper, 8 mm for the two 
thicknesses of angle iron, and 6 mm for clearance on each 
side. 

It is essential to make sure that the timber uprights 
are in exactly the right places, and solidly braced so they are 
vertical in both dimensions. It is better to measure three 
times than to be 2 mm out! The angle iron is painted with 
rustproofing paint, and attached with galvanised, counter- 
sink-headed screws. Again, they should be exactly 
vertical. 
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Have the first length so it goes from the slab to 
about shoulder-height, and will end in the middle of a slab. 
It doesn’t make sense to lift heavy slabs of timber right up, 
only to lower them down again. When only half a slab- 
width of the first rise of angle iron is showing, you attach 
the second length, and construct a scaffold to allow you to 
load the next lot of slabs on. Fix the top beam in place after 
sliding home the top sleeper. 

One problem remains. There will be gaps between 
the slabs, where the wind can whistle through. These must 
be caulked. The best substance I know for this is bitumen. 
You can buy this in big blocks from wholesalers of petro- 
leum products. You can melt it by indirect heat. Put the 
bitumen in an inner pot, which is in a cauldron of heated 
water. 

So, once the angle iron is screwed to the inside 
faces of the uprights, trickle a 25 mm wide ribbon of melted 
bitumen onto the concrete, and lower the first timber slab 
onto it while the bitumen is still wet. Then a ribbon of 
bitumen goes on the top surface of the first slab, and the 
second slab is put on top. The bitumen is squashed down to 
almost no thickness, soaks into the timber, and provides a 
permanent, flexible seal that actually glues the slabs to- 
gether. 

It takes a few days of painstaking work to set the 
loadbearing uprights in just the right places. You need to 
brace them so they are vertical and immovable, cut slabs to 
length in places where the design doesn’t allow for the 
standard length, and finally you have to chainsaw grooves 
in the ends of the slabs. After this however, two workers 
can construct the entire outside walls of a house in a single 
day! Moreover, there is no need to paint the walls, or treat 
them in any other way. A fussy person might want to caulk 
the vertical joins between uprights and slabs, but otherwise 
the wall is complete as it is. 

A bushfire will singe the outside surface of a slab 
wall, but is extremely unlikely to ignite such a massive 
volume of timber. The bitumen caulking in between is so 
narrow that it is protected from both heat and oxygen. 
Timber provides good thermal insulation, so your slab wall 
will help to keep the temperature comfortable inside all the 
year around. 

So spread the word, and a suitable, cheap source of 
recycled timber slabs might come your way. If it does, you 
are well on the way towards one or more walls of the house 
yov’ll love to live in. 


N E E M Agriculture's cleanest 
four-letter word 

Neem is not a pesticide but is astonishingly effective against pests, and is hailed 

around the world for its many other benefits. Joe reports on the ‘neem scene’. 


by Joe Friend 


Lismore, New South Wales. 


HE ASIAN neem tree is now making an impact in 

eastern Australia. Neem products are finding their 

way to the shelves of some major health-food 
chains, and are becoming registered for use as a naturally- 
occurring pesticide. More than 150,000 neem trees are 
now growing across northern Australia’s dry and-wet trop- 
ics, involving more than 900 commercial and ‘hobby’ 
growers. 


Pestistat 


Neem’s enigmatic nature calls for a new English 
word to describe accurately how the tree’s molecules work 
against serious insect pests. Neem extract is a natural and 
safe product, made from neem seeds. Compared with, say, 
pyrethrum, neem is not a killing-agent! With nothing 
removed, an extract of neem is a 
combination of repellent, deterrent 
and feeding-inhibitor molecules. 

Because neem extract 
doesn’t actually kill insects, but 
works for most species as a feeding 
deterrent, it can be classed in a new 
category as a ‘pestistat’. This is why 
the Federal Government has found it 
so hard to categorise. Registration 
has been held up in this country for 
years because of a lack of knowledge 
of the molecular complexity of neem 
extract’s active molecules. Neem ex- 
tracts, and to some extent neem oil, 
act as a pest-deterrent, not as a true 
killing agent against a wide range of 
crop, and livestock pest species. 
Original scientific research has been 
undertaken for more than 30 years by 
German entomologists and botanists. 

The world’s largest tea-tree 
enterprise, ‘Main Camp’, Coraki, via 
Lismore, New South Wales, is now 
using neem extract to combat the 
worst insect pest species of the crop 
over more than a thousand hectares. 


P 


In addition, the southern hemisphere’s largest pecan plan- 
tation, also over 1,000 hectares near Moree, New South 
Wales, uses neem extract to stop the worst beetle pest of 
pecan trees, Agrianome spinicollis. 

The good word on neem is now quickly spreading 
out from the heartland of the Northern Rivers area of New 
South Wales, helped by small spray-pack sample bottles of 
‘Green Gold? neem extract mosquito repellent and 
‘Licegard’ headlice deterrent and control formula. It has 
been found that 100 ml spray bottles are the best approach 
to making small amounts of neem available,for Austral- 
ians. Each bottle contains 0.1 to 0.2 per cent azadirachtin, 
the active ingredient now scientifically proven to be the 
most powerful active molecule for deterring and upsetting 
insect pests. 

So far, the best-selling product in Australia is 
‘Licegard’, for lice control and prevention. Most propri- 
etary products no longer work against these fast-moving 


A group of villagers in Indonesia learn about a neem spray for mosquitoes. 
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pests. Many schools now prefer to use 
Licegard for students who have suffered 
from lice re-infestations. Since lice also 
occur on all sorts of livestock, neem extracts 
will have a ready market for controlling 
these pests. 


Usefulness 

Numerous gardeners are now ask- 
ing, “Can we plant the neem and deter pests 
from the garden or around the house?” 

In tropical regions, yes, if neems 
are planted under every house window! 
Unfortunately, most gardeners live in tem- 
perate regions, where neem does not grow 
well. As a tropical tree species, neem will 
not really perform south of Rockhampton or 
Brisbane in Queensland. Trees do grow as 
far south as Byron Bay in New South 
Wales, but many young trees die during the 
Winter months. Anywhere south of Rockhampton, neem 
will produce irregular, mostly poor crops of fruit and seeds. 
The trees are highly susceptible to repeated frosts and cold 
winds. 

However, growers with a hot-house or a heated, 
well-lit indoor growing area report that midges and 
sandflies are brought under complete control. Gold Coast 
growers report excellent results from even one indoor neem 
in a large pot. However growers reported that one species 
of sandfly, near Cairns in Queensland, is not well-sup- 
pressed. When grown on borders, headlands, and on fence 
lines on tropical farms, growers can make their own neem 
extract immediately after the tree has fruited. 

So far, one neem permaculture garden has been 
established at Mary Farms, north of Mareeba on southern 
Cape York in far North Queensland. This farm mixes 
organic bananas, black sapote, jackfruit and custard apples 
in rows alternating with neem. 

An organic-biodynamic fruit grower from 
Cawongla, New South Wales, has reported excellent re- 
sults from his bush-orchard where he seasonally sprays 
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Joe Friend with a flowering sprig of neem. Photo courtesy Cairns Post. 


with diluted neem extract. He claims that most crops are 95 
per cent clear of all common orchard pests, including the 
notorious Queensland fruit fly. 

Cotton growers near Bourke and Moree in New 
South Wales are the main users of Australia’s neem ex- 
tracts. They have reported increased cotton crop yields at 
the end of recent hot seasons, with cotton bushes growing 
extra flower bolls down the stem. Large commercial herb 
growers have used neem as a preventive spray to deter 
whitefly, mites, moth-caterpillars, and butterflies. These 
growers have found that crops appear larger or taller than 
previously reported, and are clearer of the variety of pests 
that attack them. i 

Neem has absolutely no withholding period in the 
United States. The LD50 or colloquial toxicity of neem 
extracts is extraordinarily low on mammals. No other 
chemical pesticide has a zero withholding period. This is a 
major breakthrough, and gives neem a major advantage 
over all other chemicals. It has negligible impact on the 
environment, mainly because of the highly specific and 
directed molecular chemical structure of the active ingredi- 
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ent in neem extract. Because of its safety, sprayers do not 
need gloves or safety gear. The Australian organic food 
and growing industry has used neem as a biopesticide since 
1988. 


Research 

More than 30 scientific papers demonstrate how 
neem extracts, oil, and neem cake all positively contribute 
to building up the soil. German research over the past 35 
years by some of the world’s top entomologists shows that 
even the worst-known crop pest species, including plague 
locusts, caterpillar moths and beetles, do not develop or 
evolve resistance to neem extracts through more than 30 
generations of laboratory breeding. This ‘best-case sce- 
nario’ for neem has been corroborated and substantiated in 
more than 130 Australian research field trials during the 
past five to eight years. In spite of high ultraviolet light in 
northern Australia, field trials by commercial farms and 
orchards north of Rockhampton have proved that neem 
extract is a reliable pesticide and repellent when used ac- 
cording to strict instructions. For example it is no use 
applying neem extracts or neem oil in the middle of a sunny 
day. Morning or preferably evening applications are best, 
as most commercial farmers know anyway. 


Registration 
Neem extracts have been registered in the United 
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States since 1993. There is for example a neem-based 
product called Margosan-0. Some neem-extract products, 
such as ‘Green Gold’ are already registered in South Pa- 
cific countries, mostly because of the influence of the well- 
established organic movement in California and other parts 
of the western United States. 

A weak organic movement in Australia has unfor- 
tunately delayed acceptance of neem products here. How- 
ever, cotton growers funded the first full toxicological 
examination of a neem extract in Australia, conducted at a 
laboratory in Glasgow in Scotland. ‘Green Gold’ emerged 
with flying colours, and registration should be a formality 
during 1998. 

Neem is arguably the most widely planted tree in 
the tropics, spanning more than 58 equatorial countries. | 
took two species of neem (Indian and Thai sub-species) to 
Nauru to promote land regeneration in early 1997. The tree 
helps spread knowledge of herbal medicines within vil- 
lages, at the same time provides great shade and attracts 
wildlife. 


Joe Friend is an expert on the neem tree and its 
many advantages. He has scientific papersson neem ex- 
tracts, available for $5 posted anywhere in Australia. 

For these and any other information on neem, 
contact him at PO Box 1518, Lismore, NSW, 2480; ph/fax 
(02) 6688 6150. 
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Gary Dorn describes two strawbale-building workshops he recently helped to run. 
The participants all said the same thing: “This is easy, it’s fun and it’s quick”. 


by Gary Dorn 


North Perth, Western Australia. 


can involve all kinds of people, skilled or not. In 

one or two days they can build a good number of 
walls that look great, feel good, are environmentally sound, 
and are relatively cheap and fun to do. 

I am an experienced permaculture architect, and 
with permaculture teacher Lance Brandes, I recently con- 
ducted two hands-on workshops. They were a great way 
for people to learn and gain some experience on designing 
and building with strawbales. 

The first of our busy Spring to Autumn workshops 
took place at the historical town of Toodyay, 90 minutes 
from Perth. The workshop began in town, where the 20 
participants watched videos on the benefits and history of 
strawbale building, the personal empowerment it gives, 
and also how to build with strawbale. Slide shows fol- 
lowed, and there were talks on many aspects of strawbale 
building, such as the different designs of local projects, 
some case studies of structures built, problems encountered 
and worked through, licensing approvals, and the design 
differences between loadbearing and post-and-beam struc- 
tures. Lance and I answered many questions. These enter- 
taining presentations gave people a thorough and real view 
of building with strawbale. 


F HE BEAUTY of building with strawbales is that it 


Hands-on 

The next day was for hands-on building. We all 
met at the 150-acre ex-farm property of John and Jennifer 
White, 15 minutes out of Toodyay. The couple had already 
set up a structure with a wide concrete footing, and had 
erected and braced jarrah poles and karri trusses. The 
structure now waited for the enclosing strawbale walls. 
After a discussion of the day’s schedule, John and Jennifer 
placed the first bale at the corner at about 9.45 am. Then 
the frenzy began. i 

Willing hands moved bales from the stack and 
placed them on the footing, and progress was swift. Mean- 
while the group fixed expanded metal to the sides of the 
window frame, and positioned it in the wall, with a lintel 
made up and ready for the last courses of bales. The bales 
were fixed to the poles at the 3rd, 6th and 9th course with 
threaded rod to help stiffen the wall. After the bales were 
all up and pinned (with bamboo), a top plate was posi- 
tioned, and pinned with steel rods to the top three courses. 
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The builders then fixed the top plate to the post- 
and-beam frame, which made the wall very stiff indeed. A 
bit of pounding with a sledgehammer straightened out the 
wobble in the wall. A couple of people stuffed straw into 
any unwanted holes and gaps, and whippersnipped it to 
help clean up the surface. The wall ended up being very 
straight and strong. By this time it was 1:00 pm, and time 
for some lunch. Twenty people took four hours to put up, 
pin and brace about 95 bales. It really was amazing to see 
the wall go up so quickly. 

After lunch, plastering began with a 15-minute 
discussion about the mixing and benefits of lime putty and 
the traditional lime-plaster mixes. One person was to 
operate the two mixers to ensure consistency of mix, and 
the others got set to plaster the straw with a coat of lime 
plaster, using steel trowels and their hands. After a couple 
of batches, the mix consistency got just the right water 
content, so the plaster stuck with its first application and 
didn’t fall off. 


Easier 

One of the participants was a tiler, and he showed 
the others how to use a hawk and trowel effectively. Expe- 
rienced plasterers certainly plaster a lot quicker than us 
novices. He commented that plastering to straw was a lot 
easier than to flat masonry walls, and the lime plaster too 
was much nicer to apply than cement plaster. 

At about 4:00 pm we helped ourselves to a quick 
afternoon tea, then continued on our merry way. We 
laughed, talked, told stories and had fun as we plastered 
until 5:30 pm, when we finished the last barrow load of 
straw and both sides of the 3.2 m (9 courses) high, 8 m long 
wall. John and Jennifer would now finish off the reminder 
of the wall around the shed in their own time. 

After cleaning the tools, closing comments and 
awarding of certificates, we came to realise how much fun 
it was to put up and plaster a strawbale wall with our 
friends and new friends. They said, “This workshop has 
been fantastic”, and, “Can’t wait to build my own place out 
of straw”. 


Office 

We ran another workshop at the Environmental 
Technology Centre at Murdoch University. This workshop 
attracted 35 eager people, and featured the construction of 
part of an office and a building for growing mushrooms. 
This building was to have a 20 mm thick ferrocement and 


... and they’re off! Two courses of bales are already laid, and the 
window is being positioned. In the picture at right, the wall is up, 
and a participant secures expanded metal mesh to the 
window surrounds. 


sod-covered roof for its insulation qualities. Like the previous workshop, 
Saturday began with videos, slide presentations, and question-and-answer 
sessions that covered many issues and personal concerns. It was a full, 
intensive day indeed. 

The following day we began the hands-on work. Firstly we 
cleared away some sand at the back wall which will eventually retain the 
sand, cleaned up the footing, got the bales from a nearby vet centre, and 
learned how a door frame was made, installed and braced. 

At about 10:00 am we began to place bales. We had some 
difficulty with the curved end wall (2 m radius), because we had to bend 
the bales into a curve, then place them over the threaded rod. Quite a few 
bales burst open and had to be replaced. The intersection between the 
straight wall and curved wall proved difficult to keep neat and vertical 
We had to remove some sections of the walls a couple of times to eliminate 
the lean we were creating, and to ensure the top course of bales was 
directly over the footing. 

We stopped at 11:30 am for morning tea. The first three to four 
courses were up, but we were using threaded rod at every 6 to 7 ft (1800 to 
2100 mm) to tie down the top plate. This slowed our progress a bit, 
although with 35 people working on this small building (3.5 m by 3 m 
internally), we still managed to do it all swiftly. Everybody became 
involved in all of the tasks. 


Plaster 

By lunchtime (1:00 pm), all the 80 bales were up and a crew of 
five were left to fix the top plate. Fortunately a roof carpenter, skilled with 
a power saw, had enrolled in the workshop, and so by the end of lunch the 
top plate was on and screwed down. We tightened the nuts down as far as 
we could go, between 25 to 60 mm. We fixed expanded metal to the door 
and window frames, using twine to stitch them to the bales. After mixing 
the lime plaster, we began to plaster the walls. The lime manufacturer, 
Jack Susac, was among the participants, and was delighted to watch the 
building go up. He gave us a few tips and some plastering products. 

With 25 people all plastering, the people mixing the plaster had a 
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tough time keeping up. By 5:00 pm the 
interior walls and 60 per cent of the exterior walls 
were plastered with one thick coat of lime putty. 

We finished the day with some final 
comments, thank yous, certificates and name 
sharing. Comments included “It was great fun”, 
and “I’m amazed at how simple it is”. 


BaleNet 

We are setting up ‘BaleNet’, which is a 
LETS strawbale-building system. This will al- 
low people to get in contact with other strawbale 
enthusiasts and advocates to help each other 
raise and plaster strawbale walls for our homes. 
This way we all hope to save a fair bit of money. 
These walls are working out at about $25 to $30 
per square metre for materials only for a plas- 
tered and pinned strawbale. The rough calcula- 
tions are: 

3 bales/m? @ $3.50 each = $10.50 

3 coats of plaster/m? = $12 

plus pins 20 cents/m? for a rough total of 

$23+/m?. 

If we had to pay for labour, an addi- 
tional $50 per square metre could be added, so 
we hope this system will help to eliminate much 
of the cost of the walls. One of the great things 
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Many hands make light work of the lime-putty plastering. 


about building with bales though, is that it really does suit low-skilled 
and self-help labour. You get a great deal done in a day, so even casual 
helpers can see progress in a short period of time. 

For more information about building with strawbale in West- 
ern Australia, contact Gary Dorn at 65 Auckland Street, North Perth, 
WA, 6006; ph: 0419 042 265. 
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by Alan T Gray 


Editor, Earth Garden, Trentham, Victoria. 


any Earth Gardeners around Australia and New 

Zealand are successfully powering their homes 

from the wind. This is sometimes a surprise for 
people — not just for those who think power comes out of a 
power pole (just as orange juice comes out of a factory, and 
water comes out of a tap). It’s even a surprise for other Earth ! 
Gardeners. Because it’s not so long ago that wind power had 
a bit of a bad name: “Too much maintenance”, “High winds 
kill them”, “You can’t get at them easily”, “They make a 
racket and the neighbours hate them”. These are the sorts of 
complaints I used to get ten years ago as editor of Earth 
Garden. Today, with the ‘wind revolution’ we referred to on 
the front cover, there’s a whole new generation of quiet, 
reliable, powerful, and affordable wind generators. 

So dollar for dollar, if you have the right site (and John 
Morgan leads us carefully through this question on page 50), 
you may find that wind power is a more affordable option for 
remote power needs than solar. Heresy! I love solar power, 
and it powers our home in Central Victoria, but for many 
people the answer is blowin in the wind. 

I was lucky enough to spend a week in New Zealand 
last December talking about alternative energy on radio and 
in the newspapers, but one of my main reasons for visiting 
the Shaky Isles was to visit two impressive wind generators 
on the North Island. The Brooklyn wind generator is right 
on the edge of Wellington, and it is so popular with the local 
community that the turbine’s symbol has been adopted as the 
suburb’s logo. The local cricket team has the wind turbine 
embroidered on their playing gear. The local shopping 
centre has ceramic wind turbine tiles mortared into the 
pavement, and every two years Wellington holds a wind 
festival. It’s exciting to stand below the Brooklyn wind 
generator as it silently spins for Green power. And the Hau 
Nui wind farm further north shows just how wind power can 
meet the needs of thousands of households, while saving 
money and helping the environment at the same time. 

Australia is in the midst of a wind revolution too: 
thanks to far-sighted renewable energy policies by NSW 
Premier, Bob Carr, and the NSW Government’s ultra-active 


“WIND ENERGY EERE 


The Answer, My Friend, 
is Blowin’ In The Wind 


Sustainable Energy Development Authority. We’re seeing 
a rash of wind farms moving from the drawing board to the 
site works. Green power is here and now with wind and solar 
farms, and this means that soon, you won’t need to live 
remote from the grid to enjoy the ‘buzz’ of watching a wind 
turbine make your home power — you'll be able to sign up 
to a Green power scheme right in the middle of Melbourne 
or Sydney. It’s ‘Sydney or the bush’ for wind power in these 
pages: we show you stories from clever people who’ ve built 
their own wind turbines, to stories from people who’ve done 
the reading and the talking to local experts, then taken the 
plunge and bought commercial wind generators that suc- 
cessfully power their homes. All this is such a long way from 
the Askov High School in Denmark in 1891, where Paul La 
Cour built the first wind turbine to generate electricity. 

We had a hard time deciding how to split the prize for 
the best homemade wind generator. So wéve decided to 
award two prizes. One goes to Manfred Pruter of Harcourt 
in Victoria for the most awe-inspiring homemade power 
system we’ve ever heard of (see page 60), and one to Ian 
Strawbridge of Ellenborough in NSW for building a suc- 
cessful wind generator from the sort of scrap materials that 
might lie around the average Earth Gardener’s property. 
Congratulations to Manfred and Ian for each winning $200 
vouchers for books from ‘The Good Life Book Club’. 

The information in these pages is also being presented 
at a major international conference on wind power at 
Narbonne in southern France in April. Some of it will be 
translated into French and published in the European-based 
environment magazine, EcoLogue XXI. This will be our 
chance to show the European community that although 
Australia’s politicians may be dragging us backwards by 
increasing Greenhouse gas emissions instead of cutting 
them, individual citizens and individual companies are keen 
to pursue clean, Green power forms. We’ll report on the 
wind conference in the next issue of Earth Garden. 

We hope this gives you a good run-down of the wind 
scene in Australia and New Zealand, and that more people 
get inspired to harness the wind. From large, grid-connected 
wind farms, down to tiny units mounted on plumbing pipes 
for topping up battery banks — we hope you enjoy the Earth 
Garden wind special. 
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he Ten Mile lagoon wind farm at Esperance in 

Western Australia was Australia’s first commercial 

wind farm, and has been generating electricity for 
the town since October 1993. Esperance has an excellent 
average wind speed: 7.5 metres per second, so the wind farm 
can generate electricity more cheaply than the town’s diesel 
power system (Esperance is not connected to the mains grid, 
and has relied solely on diesel until the wind farm was 
commissioned). 

The wind farm consists of 9 X 225 kilowatt Vestas 
turbines on 31 metre-high towers, with a maximum generat- 
ing capacity of two megawatts. It now supplies 17 per cent 
of the town’s annual power needs, but can supply up to 40 per 
cent of the needs at any one time, depending on wind speed. 
In the first three years of operation the wind farm saved 
nearly four million litres of diesel fuel ($1.8 million in fuel 
costs) and 11,800 tonnes of carbon dioxide emissions. 

Western Power measures wind speeds at several other 
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T Australia’ s First Wind Farm: Easy Power For Esperance 
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likely sites around the State and uses the data from the Ten 
Mile Lagoon wind farm (and its experimental predecessor, 


the 360 kilowatt Salmon Beach wind farm, which has 
operated since 1987) to determine future wind farm sites. 
Other sites being monitored by Western Power include 
Onslow, Exmouth, Mt Magnet, Geraldton, Cataby, 
Kambalda, Beenup and Albany. The Esperance wind farm 
features on the front cover on this issue of Earth Garden. 


Desert Diesel-Buster At Coober Pedy 


150 kilowatt Nordex wind generator has been providing power to the remote South 
Australian desert town of Coober Pedy since 15 March 1991. The unit is an impressive 
greeting to Outback visitors as they head into town along the Stuart Highway from the 
south. The generator interacts with the town’s diesel power supply system, so reducing the 
amount of diesel needed for the town’s power requirements. The generator can produce about 
370,000 kilowatthours of electricity per year, which is about 20 per cent above expectations, even 
though Coober Pedy is considered a low wind site (average wind speed for the site is only 4.9 
m/s, but the cut-in wind speed for the Nordex unit is 3 m/s). 

The wind generator saves about 109,000 litres (about $56,000 worth) of diesel per year 
which don’t need to be burnt to make electricity for the town. The wind generator reduces the 
town’s Greenhouse gas emissions by 250 tonnes per year, and has a 20 to 30 year life span. 


Roaring Forty Million Dollars Of Vic Wind Energy 


he largest wind farm in the Southern Hemisphere 
will be generating power before the end of 1998 ata 
site near Portland in western Victoria. ‘The 20 
megawatt wind farm project is being co-ordinated by the 
Perth-based company, Energy Equity Corporation, which 
has invited tenders from the world’s eight largest wind 
turbine manufacturers, after the Glenelg Shire gave plan- 
ning approval for the project in early December, 1997. The 
wind farm will ‘capture’ the ‘Roaring Forties’ wind hitting 
Victoria’s south-west coastline, with studies showing the 
wind farm site has average wind speeds around 8 metres per 
second (about 28 kmh). The 20 to 30 wind turbines at the 
wind farm will generate power at a cost of around 9 cents per 
kilowatthour, which is competitive in remote locations with 
other energy forms such as coal or hydro. 
The electricity generated by the wind farm will be fed 
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into the Victorian grid. Matthew Rosser, Renewable Energy 
Specialist with Energy Equity, told Earth Garden that retail 
power companies could then make it available to individual 
households prepared to pay a premium for ‘Green power’. 
The $35-40 million project will generate enough wind 
power to run 16,000 homes, and will save around 75 million 
kg of carbon dioxide from being released into the atmos- 
phere by coal-fired power stations. (In Victoria 99 per cent 
of all electricity is generated by coal-fired power stations, 
and it would take around six to ten million trees to absorb this 
quantity of carbon dioxide). 


EE 
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Community-Owned Wind Power N 
he Breamlea wind generator is a 60 kilowatt generator erected in 1987, 
south-west of Melbourne. Ten years later the wind generator has pro- 
duced 680 megawatthours of pollution-free electricity, which has been fed 
into the Victorian mains power grid. On 16 November 1997, the Alternative 
Technology Association (ATA) held a 10th birthday party for the generator, to 
launch the turbine for another decade. The ATA owns the wind generator and sells 
the electricity to the Melbourne-based electricity company, CitiPower. The 
birthday party was a great (and windy) community event, with guest speakers, a 
barbecue, and alternative energy displays. In its ten years of operation, the 
Breamlea generator has saved 1,000 tonnes of Greenhouse gases. 


Tasmanian Island Ready 
For Bass Strait Gales 


4 Ņ HE Huxley Hill Wind Farm on King Island in Bass 
Strait will be commissioned in mid-March 1998, 
after successful completion of all major assembly 

work on site over summer. The wind farm is a huge symbolic 

leap forward for the Tasmanian Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, which became notorious by the 1980s for it obsession 
with damming rivers to provide hydro power for non- 
existent Tasmanian industries. During the Franklin Block- 
ade of 1982-3, figures obtained by The Wilderness Society 
showed that the HEC consumed 52 per cent of the entire 

State’s budget for its capital works and debt repayments on 

previous dam-building. 


The Huxley Hill wind farm will provide 20 to 25 per 
cent of the power for the island’s households, and takes 
advantage of superb wind conditions — it sits right in the 
path of the Roaring Forties. In fact there are few other places 
on the planet with such excellent conditions for producing 
wind power. King Island is 85 km off the north-west tip of 
Tasmania, and most of the existing power needs are met by 
diesel generators — there is no link to the Tasmanian 
mainland. M 

The $2.5 million wind farm consists of three Nordex 
turbines, each rated at 250 kilowatts, on 30 metre-high 
towers. The wind farm site is a grass-covered sand dune 
ridge about 100 metres above sea level, and about 3 km from 
the coast. The average wind speed at the height of the towers 
is 33 kmh (9.16 metres per second). 


Crookwell Wind Farm On Target For Huge 
Green Power Output In Southern Highlands 


onstruction of the $10 million Crookwell wind farm began on 28 January this year with the 

turning of the first sod. Pacific Power, in conjunction with Great Southern Energy, will be 

erecting 8 X 600 kilowatt wind turbines which will generate up to 5 megawatts of electricity — 
enough for up to 3,500 homes. The eight Vestas wind turbines will be mounted on 45 metre-high towers 
which are being fabricated in Melbourne. 

The site at Crookwell, north of Goulburn, is on a sheep property owned by long-time Crookwell 
resident, Mrs Hazel Seaman. The turbines will be about 700 metres from her homestead, but will not 
interfere with Mrs Seaman running her property as usual. Local contractors are preparing the site, and a 
public viewing arca is being built by the Crookwell Shire Council. The towers will be erected in May this 
year, and the wind farm will be operational by July. 


Another Big Wind Farm For Southern New South Wales 


TEN megawatt wind farm, which could power 
around 3,000 homes, is planned for the southern 
New South Wales town of Blayney. This would be 
one of the largest wind farms in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and will be put to tender in mid-1998, and should be 
operating by mid-1999. Advance Energy will construct the 
wind farm in conjunction with Pacific Power. The average 
wind speed at the Blayney site is around 6.8 metres per 


second, which is ample for a viable commercial wind farm. 

The local shire and farmers support the project, which 
should bring a deal of tourism interest to the shire’s busi- 
nesses. The electricity from the wind farm will be available 
to Advance Energy customers through “Green power 
schemes’, whereby customers pay a 10-25 per cent pre- 
mium, knowing that their power comes from ‘Green’ (but 
currently more expensive) power sources. 
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Newcastle Turbine 
Australia’s Largest 
Single Generator 


N November 24 last year 100 

people gathered at Newcas- 

tle, north of Sydney, for the 
official opening of the Kooragang Is- 
land wind turbine. The 600 kilowatt 
turbine is the largest single turbine of its 
type in Australia. The project cost $1.5 
million and forms part of the ‘Pure 
Energy’ Green power scheme for 
EnergyAustralia customers, who can 
choose to pay a premium on their power 
bills for renewable energy. 

The Kooragang Island turbine will 
generate enough electricity to power 
about 4,000 households, and will pre- 
vent the release of about 1,000 tonnes of 
Greenhouse gases a year. The turbine’s 
tower is 50 metres high, and it has 22- 
metre blades. Ironically, the Kooragang 
Island turbine sits in the midst of one of 
Australia’s largest coal-producing re- 
gions — the Hunter Valley — yet the 
Newcastle City Council has committed 
itself to becoming an international cen- 
tre for sustainable energy industries. 
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Thursday Island I] 
Wind Power 


HE $2.5 million wind genera- 

tor project on Thursday Island 

in the Torres Strait, 800 km 
north of Cairns between mainland Aus- 
tralia and Papua New Guinea, has been 
a resounding success. Two Vestas 225 
kilowatt wind machines now supply 10 
per cent of the island’s power needs 
from the Milman Hill site east of the 
island’s main settlement. The wind 
plants are quiet: just 150 metres from 
the turbines noise levels are not much 
more than the average fridge — about 
half that of a lawn mower. 

The wind generators save about 
360,000 litres of diesel fuel per year at 
an approximate cost saving of $250,000. 
the generators were commissioned in 
July 1997, and the project has an esti- 
mated ‘payback period’ of nine years. 
Fiona Morrow from the FNQEB, who 
built and maintain the project, told Earth 
Garden that the generators had per- 
formed as expected. The annual aver- 
age wind speed on Thursday Island is 
7.5 metres per second, and the antici- 
pated annual output of the two turbines 
is 1.44 gigawatthours, at a capacity fac- 
tor of 36.6 per cent. 
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Mighty Output 
For City Turbine 


HE Brooklyn wind generator is 
a225 kilowatt turbine sited on a 
hill in Wellington just a few 
hundred yards from suburban housing 
developments. The community of 
Brooklyn has enthusiastically embraced 
the turbine since it was commissioned 
in 1990. The Vestas unit holds the 
world record for the highest annual elec- 
tricity output from this sized machine. 
‘Windy Wellington’ certainly turns on 
the breeze for the turbine: in the 1990/ 
91 year, the generator produced power 
for 7,500 of the year’s 8760 hours — 
more than 85 per cent of the entire year. 
Fiona Weightman is the Renew- 
able Energy Programmes Executive of 
NZ’s Energy Efficiency and Conserva- 
tion Authority, and she took Earth Gar- 
den to visit the site. The wind speed was 
46 kmh and the unit was generating 221 
kilowatts — enough to power 95 homes 
from just one turbine. The cut-in speed 
of the Brooklyn generator is 13 kmh, 
andat full capacity the turbine can power 
120 homes. Fiona Weightman has been 
active in establishing the New Zealand 
Wind Energy Association, which held a 
very successful conference last year, 
and is a strong advocate for New Zea- 
land harnessing its wind potential. 
Fiona can be contacted by email 
at: weightma@moc.govt.nz (and the 
Authority’s Internet Web site is at: http:/ 
/www.energywise.co.nz). 


; N7Z’s Hau Nui A 
Model Of Success 


AU Nui (which means ‘strong wind’ 
in Maori) is New Zealand’s first com- 
mercial wind farm and has been oper- 
ating since June 1996. The 3.5 megawatt wind 
farm provides 6 per cent of the electricity needs 
(enough for 1,500 homes) of the Wairarapa 
district north of Wellington on the North Island. 


ee 


WIND ENERGY === 


The Hau Nui (pronounced ‘How-Nooee’) wind farm is a remarkable 
success and augurs well for a 65 megawatt wind farm planned for 


Tararua near Palmerston North. 


Pri ee The wind farm consists of seven Enercon 500 kilowatt machines, ona hilltop 


Wairarapa Electricity is justifiably proud 
of the Hau Nui wind farm. 


with average wind speeds of 9-10 metres per second (35 kmh), which 
compares favourably with the average speeds of 6-7 m/s at wind farms in 
Europe and California. The wind farm saves 5,200 tonnes of carbon dioxide 
per year. The Enercon E-40 units are variable speed machines with the rotor 
directly linked to a ring generator, so speeds can vary between 18 and 38 
revolutions per minute. The units have no gearbox so there is no chance of 
oil leakage and no oil changing — regular maintenance is minimal. Earth 
Garden editor, Alan T Gray, was shown around the site by Wairarapa 
Electricity’s Network Manager, Dave Patten, and can vouch for the “awe- 
some experience” of standing directly beneath the huge spinaing turbines. 
“As I stood under turbine number three, the meter showed that the wind speed 
was 14 m/s, and it was generating 513 kilowatts: not bad at all!” said Alan. 


Exciting International Future For Wind Energy 


R Soren Krohn, the Managing Director of the 

Danish Wind Turbine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, visited Australia and New Zealand late last 
year to visit wind farm sites, discuss the potential of wind 
energy with electricity utilities, and to deliver a paper about 
the success of the wind energy industry to the Solar ‘97 
conference of the Australia and New Zealand Solar Energy 
Society in Canberra. 

Soren gave lively, informative and entertaining lec- 
tures in various cities, and presented his forecasts of spec- 
tacular 20 per cent per annum growth rates for sales of wind 
generators worldwide over the next ten years. Despite 
having average wind speeds of only 4 to 6.3 metres\per 
second (lower than many Australian sites) Denmark pro- 
duces wind power for around 4 US cents per kilowatthour, 
and Danish manufacturers lead the world in manufacturing 
turbines for an accelerating world market. Germany is the 
most important wind energy market in the world, with one 
State of 6 million people generating 16 per cent of all its 
power needs from wind. However, Spain is the fastest- 
growing market, aiming to generate 30 per cent of all its 
electricity from wind by 2010, and China is rapidly expand- 
ing its use of wind power. The Netherlands plans to install 
10,000 megawatts of wind power offshore (where there are 
less-turbulent winds), Italy has a 500 megawatt wind pro- 


gram, and Sweden’s market is progressing thanks to a 25 
year-old referendum decision to reject nuclear power. 
Danish wind turbines have dropped in price by 20 per 
cent in the past three years, while the average size of each 
turbine has increased to over 600 kilowatts. This ‘Green’ 
industry employs 16,000 people in Denmark, and new 
generators are so quiet that the Danes have dropped research 
into generator noise. According to Mr Krohn, even harvest- 
ing only 2 per cent of Europe’s wind potential would provide 
25 per cent of the continent’s entire power needs. 


Soren Krohn, interviewed by Earth Garden in Melbourne. 
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Evaluating a site for wind 
energy potential 


by John Morgan 


Eco Energistics,* Musk, Victoria. 


E ARE considering installing a wind generator 

to trap what seems to be persistent wind in our 

area of the Victorian Central Highlands. Al- 
though such an installation could be expensive, a wind 
generator in the right location could produce low-cost elec- 
trical energy over its lifespan. 

Often, wind is available when the sun isn’t, so a hybrid 
wind/solar power supply can be the ideal system. And 
alternators now available in modern wind turbines use high- 
technology permanent magnets which generate electricity 
without needing ‘brushes’ or even gearboxes. Apart from 
slip rings to bring the current down from the turbine, modern 
generators are remarkably free from the wear and tear often 
associated with the early generations of wind machines. The 
question is: is there enough wind at the site? 

- The wind regime at your site is usually affected by the 
‘global’ wind patterns operating over a large area, plus the 
local micro-climate. You can often get useful information 
about the global wind data from nearby weather stations set 
up by various authorities — the weather bureau, airports, 
academic institutions and so on. But, in the end, the local 
micro-climate is the most important. This assessment you 
will probably have to do yourself. 

Beware! What seems like a windy site may not be. If 
a windy site is turbulent, it will not produce electrical energy. 
Turbulence is often caused by the site not being clear. That 
is, there are trees, buildings or land forms around and over 
which the moving air is forced to change speed and direction 
thus setting up vortices which would kill off any wind 
generator unless these disturbances are small enough for the 
wind plant to be placed high enough to be in clear air. 

A simple check is to attach a ribbon to the top of a mast 
at the desired place and keep an eye on it from time to time. 
If it streams out strongly without swishing around, you have 
good wind. If it flays around sluggishly in what otherwise 
looks like a stiff breeze, then maybe abandon the whole idea. 


Measuring wind speed 

If you pass the ribbon test, then you need to measure 
the wind speed. The single most useful information is a 
value for the average wind speed for the site. With this data 
you can consult the published charts from the wind turbine 
manufacturers to decide on a machine for your place. There 


*PO Box 197 Daylesford, Vic, 3460; tel/fax (03) 5348 1124. 
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“Does the wind really blow?” 


are some good but expensive data loggers around and if you 
can acquire one it can be used to measure not only wind 
speed but also the actual energy available from that particu- 
lar wind regime. But this expense is hardly justified for a 
‘one-off’ set-up. 

We made a simple ‘data logger’ (described below) for 

just a few dollars and it works well. Now for some practicali- 
ties about extracting energy from the wind: 
1. Airspeed increases with height. At ground level the speed 
is reduced by friction with surface, so get as high as reason- 
ably possible. In general, at a height of about 26 metres, the 
wind speed is about 50 per cent more than at ground level. 
This may not sound like a big deal, but the power available 
in the wind is related to the third power of the speed so an 
increase of this order means an increase of over 300 per cent. 
2. The voltage output of an alternator is directly proportional 
to its speed or RPM. But for a wind generator to charge a 12 
volt battery it needs to be putting out more than 12 volts. So 
a wind machine may look as though it is spinning briskly 
enough, but not necessarily! It needs to be going fast enough 
to exceed the system voltage before it is useful. 


A simple recording anemometer 

You can build a homemade data logger with a simple 
electronic calculator, but it must be one which doesn’t have 
an automatic ‘power off’ function designed to save battery 
power. When you open it up, find the switch connections for 
the ‘equals’ function and those for the internal battery. 
Solder (be careful) a twin lead to the battery terminals so you 
can add a large external battery to support the internal one. 
(Old castoff telephone cable with four wires worked well for 
us — we used the red and black for the battery and the blue 
and white for the switching). Solder another twin lead to the 
‘equals’. 

To activate the calculator, we made an anemometer 
from a couple of ping pong balls cut in half and fitted to the 
ends of thin dowels which were fixed into an inverted plastic 
pill container (in our case, about 4 cm wide by 100 cm long). 
Into the end of this container we also fitted a small ball race 
salvaged from a toy car. We mounted the whole thing onto 
a long vertical shaft: the axle from the same toy car. 

We taped a small magnetic reed switch (from Dick 
Smith) to the shaft inside the pill container and glued the 
associated magnet carefully to the inside of the container 
itself so that as it rotated in the wind, it activated the switch 
each time the magnet passed. The switch is now connected 
to the calculator and it can be set to count the rotations! 

Now: you must calibrate the system so you can 
convert the number of counts into metres or kilometres of 
moving wind. We fitted the anemometer to a post on the 
front of the car and went for a drive on a still day. You get 


Old telephone cable 


John’s homemade anemometer and data logger. 


a count on the calculator equal to a number of kilometres of 
travel read from the car’s odometer! 

Now set it up in the likely location and let it run. 
Suppose your calibration factor from the car turned out to be 
556 counts per kilometre (this was our value), and suppose 
that during a one hour period the count on your system went 
from 1,260 to 6,896. This means a total count of 6,896 - 
1,260 which equals 5,636. Divide this by 556 to get 10.14 
kilometres. This reading of 10.14 km in one hour is equiva- 
lent to 2.8 m/s as the average wind speed during that hour (by 
the way, not enough to be very useful). 

Note that all these calculations can be done with the 
calculator itself, indeed you can put the calibration factor 
into the memory to simplify it even further. If it sounds 
complex — it isn’t. Think about it and then give ita go! The 
form of our data logger was governed by what we had 
available in the ‘junk box’. I don’t expect that another 


version of this unit will look much like ours. f 

One of the most important things to start with is a! 
suitable bearing and maybe, in the absence of a toy car, 
perhaps the small shaded pole motor from an old record 
player would be worth a second look. 


Analysing the results 

We have to be careful interpreting the data from a 
simple ‘averaging’ instrument. Suppose after two hours, 
we record an average wind speed of 4 m/s. If it were 4 m/ 
s throughout the two hours, we would have received very 
little energy, but, if it had been 8 m/s for one hour then O 
m/s for the rest we would have done quite well! So take 
readings often, and add descriptive notes. 

We found the following: during Autumn, average 
wind speeds were generally low. From May to the end of the 
year, wind speeds were much better reaching average values 
of 6 to 8 m/s for many hours at a time and quite often making 
10 to 12 m/s. The readings for early Winter when the winds 
are from the north, were disappointing due to turbulence 
from trees. Easterly winds were also not very useful for the 
same reason. For the prevailing winds from July to October, 
with reference to the published data from Somagwe could get 
from 300 to 600 watts (a Soma 1000 unit) for an average of 
eight hours a day. 

Thus we could expect an average of 3,600 watthours 
per day at this time. But we are already getting more than 
7,000 watthours per day at this time from our micro-hydro 
plant! This is already more than we need and we can use its 
excess to heat our hot water. So, adding a wind generator 
here is probably not economic (but I’ll probably do it 
anyway: I like them!). 


Precision Wind Unit For Home Or Boat 


Air Marine is a sturdy wind generator that can be mounted 
on a rooftop without a tower. The unit has a peak output of 
300 watts and can be used in conjunction with photovoltaic 
panels, or as the sole power source for houses, cabins, boats, 
water pumping or for any other remote power application. 
The unit has variable pitch, carbon matrix blades and, 
according to the manufacturers, has only two moving parts, 
minimising maintenance requirements. The Air Marine is 
distributed in Australia by Precision Wind Technology of 
Queensland. It has a three year warranty, weighs only 6 kg, 
a start up wind speed of only 3.0 metres per second, and can 
generate up to 22 amps. For more information contact 
Precision Wind Technology, PO Box 147 Tugun, Queens- 
land, 4224; phone (0411) 22 4807; fax (07) 5598 1710. 


Low-Priced Windmill For Light Winds 


GJB Windrotors is a small Australian company that has 
produced an ingenious and cost-effective wind-powered 
water pump. The ‘Little Windmill’ can pump water 9 metres 
in light winds, and can move up to 2,250 litres (500 gallons) 
of water in 24 hours in a 10 to 15 knot breeze (it was tested 


pumping water 12.5 metres high over 275 metres). The 
windmill is mounted on just a 4 metre-high stand (the stand 
height can be built to suit individual applications), and has a 
2 metre blade span. The unit has a modern, 3-blade design, 
rather than the old-style, multi-blade pattern of classic 
water-pumping windmills like the famous Southern Cross. 

The makers, Gerrie and Joyce Bussem, say that the 
‘Little Windmill’ is ideal for oxidising ponds, for pumping 
from a dam toa tank, for residential gardens, drip feeding, or 
for most rural properties where moving water is an issue. 
The unit costs only $479. For more information contact GJB 
Windrotors on (03) 5499 9270, or mobile 0417 596 673, or 
write to PO Box 145 St Arnaud, Victoria, 3478. 


Wind Speed Conversions 
kmh _ metres/sec 
1.609 0.447 
1.853 0.515 
0.540 1 0.278 
1.943 3.600 1 
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knots 


0.608 
1 


mph 
1 
1.152 
0.621 
2.237 


lan and Yolanda live on a 95-acre rainforest property. They’re several kilometres from 
the mains supply, and after getting a quote for power they decided to create their own 
power system. Their homemade wind generator can produce 15 to 20 amps! 


by lan and Yolanda Strawbridge 
Twin Falls, Ellenborough, NSW. 


O- home’s power supply is a 24 volt system 
running an SA31 Selectronic inverter. We run a 
conventional refrigerator and a few of the modern 
conveniences such as a microwave, etc. Our 1100 amphour 
battery bank is charged by 12 solar-electric panels wired in 
series-parallel combination, which supply about 27 amps. 
We also have two large chargers (50 amps each) available 
off a standby diesel generator in case of overcast weather. 
These chargers are designed to handle the house load as well 
as charge the batteries. 

Recently our neighbour (John) and I constructed a 
wind-generator at minimal cost, using a disc-brake rotor 
assembly and strut from a car for the blade mount. 

We welded some steel offcuts from a feed silo to some 
angle iron and attached this to the hub via the wheel studs. 
The angle iron sets the blade pitch (okay, we know it’s not 
perfect but it works!) with additional bracing with rods from 
the mounts to the blade outer tips. We decided to use four 
blades: we had four offcuts the same size, there are four studs 
and it seemed like a good idea at the time! The four one 
metre-long blades meant that the unit is well balanced and — 
more importantly for us — it is quiet. You don’t get the 
swooshing noise associated with some of the two and three 
blade machines that I have heard. 

A wooden pulley, which John turned up, drives a 24 
volt tractor generator via a fan belt, which in a good wind 
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Shunt || Selectronics SA31 


Blade Arrangement Front view of hub mounting 


Blade Stabilise 


4 Blades 1Metre Lon J 4 ki 
? Side view of Generator Drive 
if either side of your Battery is earthed the 
Generator must be electncaily isolated 
from the frame. 


He Blade 1 
Blade welded along 
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Blade mounting detail 


Disc brak 
without caliper The bridge rectifier is required in case the 
turbine spins the wrong direction! ie The 


generator output would be reversed. 


® 
To Constant-Voltage 
Regulator G 


3J5Amp Bridge Rectifier 


Blades 2 and 4 
omitted for clarity 


Wind direction Wing’ mounted from 
back of strut. (Not shown) 


puts out some 15 to 20 amps. This is fed to our 1100 amphour 
battery bank via a second constant voltage regulator. 

We trialled the wind generator by sticking it on a pole 
and using an alternator. This showed considerable promise 
and now we’re building a permanent tower, and the all- 
important switch to a generator (this is because an alternator 
requires power to excite it to produce power until it is up to 
a reasonable speed, whereas a generator is self-excited). No 
feathering of blades is provided or required due to the 
inefficiencies of the blades in high winds and the load on the 
generator provided by the battery bank. 

Whilst where we live is not 
considered to be an overly windy area, 
we do normally have an afternoon breeze 
most days and of course windy or over- 
cast days are not a problem anymore! In 
the pipeline (pun intended) is a micro 
hydro-power project: a water wheel 
driving an aircraft generator. Then we 
should have the best of all worlds: solar, 
wind, and hydro. The solar panels, 
Selectronic inverter and batteries were 
supplied by Rainbow Power Company, 
and currently I’m building a sun tracker 
to better use our ‘infrastructure’. 

Our wind generator uses read- 
ily-available components and is fairly 
easy to construct — we hope most peo- 
ple would be able to build something 
like it. 


u 
SwitchBoard/ s 
Fusing and 
Metering etc. 
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Sometimes It’s An Ill Wind . 
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Bruce Hedge tells a cautionary tale about wind power that underlines the need to 
assess the wind potential for your site. You need to decide if there’s enough clean — 
not turbulent — wind before you buy your system. 


by Bruce Hedge 


Newham, Victoria. 


T WAS a dark and stormy night (shades of Snoopy). 

We were sitting in our little adobe abode listening to the 

soft whir of the wind generator atop the 60 foot (19 
metre) tower, whirring up, whirring down, feeling the en- 
ergy of Nature pushing the four blades of the 750 watt 
Dunlite round and round and round. The sixteen two-volt 
batteries were softly bubbling away 
in the corner, taking the charge from 
the generator as they had for the 
past four years. It was 1985 and all 
was well. 

The regulator cut in, the gen- 
erator slowed, the lights dimmed 
slightly and everything was just so. 
Then, all of a sudden there was an | 
almighty BANG! The place was | 
plunged into darkness and that soft 
whir of the generator wound up 
louder and faster and faster. Threat- 
ening to self destruct. Screaming! 

I grabbed the torch, rushed 
outside, raced up the ladder onto 
the roof and desperately wound the 
crank on the feathering device. 
Slowly the tail pulled around and wn lant 
turned our generator out of the howl- 
ing gale. Climbing down, I sur- 44 
veyed a shattered, acid-splattered ; 
battery bank and wondered if wind + 
power was really for us. The dam- “Hit iiiad 
age wasn’t too bad, actually. One 
of the two-volt lead-acid batteries 
had simply shattered due to a massive internal short. This 
meant there was no load on the system and the self-feather- 
ing system just couldn’t cope. 


The 750 watt Dunlite generator spinning 
happily before the 1985 accident. 


My home-based business was becoming more de- 
pendent on electricity (repairing cameras requires delicate 
test equipment), and so a crucial decision had to be made. Do 
I invest in a good regulating system, a state-of-the-art sine 
wave inverter, and a whole new bank of batteries? Or do I 
become a pragmatist and connect to the grid? Well, to cut a 
long story short, it was going to cost a lot more for the former 
than the latter, so we’re now paying for electricity bills. 

We had a lot of fun with our 
wind system, but I know we didn’t 
have reliable enough winds to make 
it really feasible. There were times 
when we had up to ten consecutive 
days with no wind. Then the kero- 
sene and gas lamps came out. 

Photovoltaic solar) panels 
were too expensive then, but now 
would be a better alternative here. 
There are sites on the coast where 
- wind power does work very well. 
Battery maintenance must be done 
and it’s best not to allow them to 
drop below about 70 percent. Also, 
even though our tower was so high, 
. the trees have grown around it and 
\ would now be affecting the per- 
formance. 

I dream of the day when poli- 
ticians can see the huge potential of 
installing roof-top panels on every 
house and feeding electricity back 
into the grid. 

Tens of thousands of new jobs 
all around the country would be 
created servicing an industry bigger than the car industry. 
And a damn sight better for the environment. It will happen 
but will it be too late? 


— SOMA Wind Turbines Get Better — 


OMA wind generators are one of Australia’s leading 
medium-sized wind generators for home power. They 
originated in New Zealand, but are now manufac- 
tured solely in Australia by Sunrise Solar of Copacabana in 
New South Wales. Sunrise Solar have made major improve- 
ments, including increasing copper in the windings by 50 per 
cent (reducing resistance for a longer-life alternator and 
increasing power output); redesigning the shock absorber; 


and placing a voltage scale on the front panel to simplify 
regulating voltage. SOMA turbines have a clever tilt-back 
feathering mechanism to protect the unit in high winds, and 
their simple installation methods should take two people no 
more than two days to install. The SOMA 400 (rated output: 
400 watts) and the SOMA 1000 are available either through 
distributors in Australia, New Zealand or Papua New Guinea, 
or direct from Sunrise at: 49 Vista Avenue North, Copacabana, 
NSW, 2251; phone (02) 4381 1531; fax (02) 4382 1880. 
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by Graham Duncan 
Waiheke Island, New Zealand. 


NOTHER morning on planet Earth. I creep out of 

bed, make coffee with the solar electricity boiling 

the jug, turn on the shower, enjoying the water 
heated by the sun, and the power for both are free. While it 
may be cold out, my house is warm, heated by yesterday’s 
sunshine absorbed into the thermal mass floor; so warm in 
fact that the majority of the firewood from several years 
before remains unburned. This house is energy efficient. 


Waiheke Island solar-wind system 


My house’s power system comprises 960 watts of 
photovoltaics panels and three small wind turbines. The 
wind turbines are: two X 100 watt Marlec 913s, and a 300 
watt Air Marine, coupled with a 1,000 (usable) amphour 
battery bank, a 1500 watt inverter (which, incidentally, runs 
this computer, printer, fax, and all the other mod-cons except 
the high-efficiency DC fridge, water pumps, and lighting). 

The wind turbines are the small silent type simply 
because I couldn’t put thumping great noisy ones in a built- 
up area and annoy the neighbours. The two Marlecs and half 
the solar panels were brought from the last house, and the 
new system, which includes two Solahart hot water collec- 
tors, has been running for two years now without any power 
cuts, surges, systems failure or power bills. 

In the Auckland climate, the solar-electric panels 
make 1,100 kilowatthours per year, and the wind turbines 
100 kilowatthours per year, which works out at an average 
of about 3 kilowatthours per day from the PV panels, and 0.3 
kilowatthours per day from the wind generators, on an 
annual basis. 

However, Auckland weather is changeable with quite 
a few gales from the weather fronts which proceed endlessly 
around the Southern Ocean, and as well in some summers 
half a dozen tropical cyclones; in the windy but dull weather 
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~ New Zealand’s Clean Green Wind. 


the power generation figures are reversed with the wind 
generators making well over 1.0 kilowatthours per day, and 
more in cyclonic conditions. 

While we considered a grid-interactive system, the 
political-economic climate (meaning the so-called electric- 
ity market ‘reforms’ in NZ), have seriously disadvantaged 
small generators, and have in fact distorted the market to 
discourage renewables at a time when New Zealand’s im- 
pending energy shortages indicate that solar/wind energy 
generation need to be urgently added to NZ’s generating 
capacity. 

Wind turbine technology required to collect wind 
energy is less complicated than that needed to win the 
America’s Cup and the Round the World yacht race. So 
working towards a solar/wind energy future is certainly the 
best solution for future employment, economic, wealth and 
energy scarcity problems. Q 


* Graham Duncan is an energy consultant. His address 
is PO Box 286, Ostend, Waiheke Island, Auckland, NZ, 
(email: <solarco@ns.planet.gen.nz>). 


Two of Graham Duncan’s three wind turbines are just 
visible on poles to the right of his NZ island home. 


Living beyond our mains in Aotearoa 


For Linda and Colin Begg, using wind 
power has made them much more aware 
of the environment. 


by Linda and Colin Begg 


Palmerston, Otago, New Zealand. 


l | live years ago, we bought a 27-acre (10.9-hectare) 


block of land about halfway up a 1 km access road, 
right on the boundary of Dunedin City in New 
Zealand. We didn’t see the problem of power supply. The 
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houses at the top and bottom of the hill had power, but ours 
was to cost $NZ25,000. We had decisions to make. 
Meanwhile a stroke of luck came our way. By being 
in the right place at the right time, we bought a diesel 
generator that was formerly at the Chatham Islands post 
office. This allowed us tò get going, and cost about a dollar 
an hourto run. We then decided that whatever system we put 
in had to be cheaper than the diesel! We were not looking for 
the perfect system. We were prepared to modify our lifestyle 
a little, and we were paying the bills, so the experts’ recom- 
mendations on conventional power had to be modified. 


We looked at solar and water systems, but the springs 
we did have could not be guaranteed to cope, and solar was 
beyond our budget. Being on a hill, wind power was the way 
to go. 

We ended up with an American windmill which was 
the best available at the time, but it did come with faults 
which took time and money to fix. We would certainly 
recommend a locally built product if possible. Colin was a 
real handyperson, with all the skills for the installation, from 
the trenching to wiring the house and the switchboard. 


Resale 

Mindful of resale value, the house had conventional 
appliances, which meant that for the occasional heavy loads 
we still used the generator. This also topped up the hot water. 
Mostly we have enough hot water from the windmill over- 
load which dumps into the cylinder from a second element 
24-volt which we had fitted, and over Winter from the 
wetback on the fire. 

Thinking of the resale value proved correct, because 
one year ago we sold and bought a bigger block further out 
of the city. The new owners wanted to connect to the grid, 
so we took our system with us. 

This all started out as a cost-cutting exercise, but 
quickly became a way of life. This has made us much more 
aware of the environment in many other ways. Fora start we 
had arguments with our teenagers when there was not 
enough power for a hairdryer in the morning. But they got 
used to the system and didn’t leave home. 

If we ever shift in the future, the gear goes with us 
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again, or we would start an- 
other system. We didn’t go 
through this whole learning 
curve for nothing. There are 
no power bills, the diesel 
costs about $NZS5 a week, 
and it is friendly. 

To us the whole thing 
makes sense from every an- 
gle. What else could we ask 
for? 


Technicals 

We run 230-volt ap- 
pliances through an inver- 
tor-charger, a Trace 2 kilo- 
watt, 24-volt DC/230 AC, 9 
kilowatt surge. The wind- 
mill is a Whisper 1-kilowatt, 
24-watt, 3-phase, 3 m prop 
(2 blade), with Ennermaxer 
shedder. It has std 6204 
2RS bearings, and was 
hoisted with a boat winch. 
The batteries are four Tro- 
jan deep-cycle 220 amphour, 
coupled together. 

Total cost of system, ae ee 
less than $NZ15,000, plus Colin pulls a locking pin 
time. to release the windmill. 


Let There Be 


hree Victorian lighthouses serving Bass Strait are 

now powered by wind generators which also power 

accompanying tourist cottages. Gabo Island, Point 
Hicks and the Wilson’s Promontory lighthouses all get 
‘clean’ coastal wind speeds averaging between 5.5 and 8 
metres per second (m/s). 

All three sites were fitted with Westwind 10 kilowatt 
turbines on 18 metre-high towers, generating 110 volts 
through 10 kVA inverter chargers into 120 kilowatt deep 
cycle lead-acid batteries. The project was designed, in- 
stalled and commissioned by CASE, the Western Austral- 
ian-based International Centre for Application of Solar 
Energy. 

The Wilson’s ‘Prom’ and Gabo Island installations are 
backed by new 13.8 kVA Lister diesel generators, while at 
Point Hicks there is a 9-panel array of 64 watt solar-electric 
panels to supplement the wind power. All three installations 
were completed in eleven days. 

The average daily output since the wind generators 
were commissioned is approximately 55 kilowatthours per 


(Windy) Light 


day at Wilson’s Prom, 50 kilowatthours per day at Gabo 
Island, and 45 kilowatthours per day at Point Hicks. The 
savings on diesel which is shipped to Point Hicks to power 
an existing diesel generator mean that the ‘payback period’ 
for the cost of the wind/solar set-up is a mere four years. At 
Wilson’s Prom, the payback period is only three years on the 
capital cost of the wind generator project. 

These system installations could be repeated at numer- 
ous island sites, tourist resorts, and ranger posts throughout 
Australia, where the cost of diesel fuel supplies to remote 
locations is expensive and unnecessary. CASE is energeti- 
cally involved in promoting such installations, and can be 
contactéd for further information at: Level 8, 220 St Georges 
Terrace, Perth, WA, 6000 (email: case@casc.gov.au). 
Westwind turbines are manufactured by G and G Hill Pty 
Ltd, one of Australia’s leading wind generator manufactur- 
ers. They can be contacted for information about their range 
of generators specially suited to strong or light wind sites at: 
29 Owen Road, Kelmscott, Perth, WA, 6111; phone (09) 
9399 5265; fax: (09) 9497 1335. 
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nette tells how the win 
t isolated writ 


by Antoinette Farrow 


Lane Cove, New South 


OHN Palmer first bought Pound Creek ‘Station’ as a 

writer’s retreat, six-and-a-half years ago. He was 

looking for somewhere peaceful to write The Great 
Australian Novel. (This need may have arisen at the time our 
two children were aged two and five, and needed getting 
away from occasionally!) Anyway, for ‘peace’ read ‘iso- 
lated’, which of course meant no town water, power, gas or 
indeed, telephone. 

Pound Creek, New South Wales, is 600 hectares of 
hilly, dry forest land in the middle of nowhere, or specifi- 
cally, the central tablelands area of the State, in the vicinity 
of Wyangala Dam. It was once part of a much larger holding 
which ran sheep 50 to 100 years ago, though goodness 
knows what they grazed on because there’s precious little 
grassland. 

We started with a newish, not-quite-finished house on 
a bare clay plateau, powered by two 12-volt truck batteries 
which had to be charged once a week by a petrol generator 
anda homemade battery charger. Early improvements to the 
electrical system were 12 X 2-volt ex-Telecom batteries, 
two new 60-watt BP solar panels which were mounted on the 
north-facing roof, and two solar hot-water panels which 
John joined into the existing roof tank-and-combustion- 
stove system. We kept the truck batteries, trickle charged by 
six small solar panels, as a back-up. They are handy to 
change over to when the main batteries have prolonged 
heavy use. 

At that time the New South Wales Government pro- 
vided a 50 per cent rebate on the cost of new components of 
energy systems in remote areas (the Remote Area Power 
Assistance Scheme [RAPAS]), and one could split the 
purchases and claims into two lots. 

Our power needs were not great: we had gas refrigera- 
tion, solar and/or combustion heated water, and for vacuum- 
ing and washing we started the generator. John also used the 
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| + Pound Creek Station with the 
Soma 400 generator. 


generator for power tools. His big 
bugbear, however, was that the house 
lights were too dim. 


Obvious 

He first tried replacing the 24- 
volt incandescent light globes with 
quartz halogen globes, but there w 
only asmall improvement. The trou- 
ble was that at the age of 55 or so, 
John really needed reading glasses 
but was too vain and obstinate to get 
them. Brighter light was what he wanted. Without any 
instruments or expert opinion to check the system, John 
decided that (a) the old Telecom batteries were probably not 
adequate, and (b) perhaps more input was needed. He was 
really keen on a micro-hydro system, but our creek doesn’t 
have nearly enough water. (It’s just several stagnant ponds 
right now.) Despite being surrounded by hills (“a really bad 
site to fight off the injuns”, as my dad says), what we do have 
is plenty of wind, so a wind generator was the obvious 
choice. 

John sold the Telecom batteries. With his second bite 
at the RAPAS cherry, he bought 12 new 2-volt deep-cycle 
batteries, a Soma 400 wind generator, tower, control panels 
and several hundred metres of thick electrical cabling. The 
instructions must have been pretty well foolproof (sorry, 
pet!), because he correctly sited and raised the generator 
tower, dug the trench to bury the cable, installed the control 
panel, and connected the solar panels and wind generator 
cables into it, all by himself. Well done! (“It would have 
been much easier with two people,” he says.) 

Now that we have some instruments, we can see what 
is going into the batteries. The solar panels deliver 4 amps 
in Summer around the middle of the day, and | to 2 amps 
mornings and afternoons, with a maximum 1 or 2 amps in 
Winter. The wind generator delivers anything from 0 to 5 
amps. Typically it’s a steady 1 to 2 amps, with gusts up to 
5 and occasionally higher. However it is usually windy for 
a longer period of time than the sun shines. During windy 
nights and storms, the Soma can be generating over the full 
24 hours. There is a heat-exchange bypass for when the 
batteries are fully charged. The control panel also shows the 
status of the batteries: float, boost, low, or charging. 


Reassured that the power system was now A1, John 


Shanna 


decided to investigate why the lights were dim. He talked to 
an electrician, read various articles in Earth Garden, and 
discovered that the house wiring was of the 240-volt type. 
This was too thin for direct current. With some leftover 6 
mm cable, he got a local electrician to wire in 24-volt-power 
points next to the beds and in the sitting room for reading 
lamps. He also capitulated to the need for reading glasses. 
Problem solved! 

In the final analysis, John was a little disappointed with 
the output of the wind generator, considering the cost (around 
$5,000 compared with $1,120 for two 60-watt solar panels). 
He believed that more solar panels on a tracking system 
(which we didn’t know about at the time) would have been 
more cost effective. He wondered whether two smaller wind 
generators which work at lower wind speeds than the Soma 
400 might have been more efficient, but we haven’t done any 
technical comparisons. 


tom, WIND ENERGY seo 


S Ni 
The tricky bit with wind generators was getting the | 


variables right, especially the siting of the turbine. It needs | 


to be at least 5 to 10 m above any obstruction that is within 
a 100 m radius — especially in the direction of the prevailing 
winds. Wind speed nearly always increases with height, 
therefore the cost of a tall tower is usually compensated by 
increased output. You can’t puta turbine on top of the house, 
because the vibration and alternator hum would drive you 
mad. It should be within 300 m of the battery bank (the closer 
the better — ours is 60 m) because of loss of power through 
resistance in the cable. You need an average annual wind 
speed of more than 5 m per second. Calculating this requires 
some time and effort, and we went ahead on the unscientific 
basis that it seemed to be windy a lot of the time and therefore 
sounded like a good idea! It would be interesting to be able 
to monitor and compare more accurately the relative inputs 
from the Soma and solar panels over a year. 


The wind works for us 


Bernard Yeack’s house is powered by 
two sets of windmills, inverters and 
battery banks. This system works well. 


by Bernard Yeack 


Kyneton, Victoria. 


UR house was low-tech, with a gas-powered gen- 

erator, Aladdin kerosene lamps and hurricane 

lamps, but I felt that this was a bit too low-tech. 
There had to be a better way to live. 

The first system we tried was nothing more than a gas 
generator, a 24-volt modified sine wave inverter, and 12 X 
2-volt 200-amphour ex-Telecom batteries. The house was 
wired up for 240 volt AC only. Even though this improved 
our conditions remarkably, we were still not using a re- 
chargeable and renewable power source. We had to make a 
decision on the main method of charging — wind or solar. 
We bought a small 50-watt Riken wind generator and two X 
6-volt 120-amphour deep-cycle batteries. We burned the 
batteries out due to ignorance; at least it proved that wind 
was the viable option. 

Then we bought an old four-pole tower and a 
Windseeker 602 wind generator, eventually getting it set up 
and charging, even if we did have to wait 24 hours for it to 
blow. But once it started, it merrily proceeded to gas our 
200-amphour bank of batteries. So we had to buy another 
battery bank, this time, 500 amphours in size. 

This brought up another problem, the charge and 
discharge of two dissimilar battery banks. We just about 
solved this, but this system ran well for three to four years. 

With this setup we reduced our dependence on the 
generator by 66 percent. We use it to supplement the extra 


The wind generators in action on Bernard’s property. 
charge, and to use the washing machine, vacuum cleaner and 


the occasional power tool. 
With our most recent set of improvements and crea- 


\ ture comforts made, we now run two wind generators to 


ge the household batteries, as follows: 


Wind generator Battery bank Inverter 
Windseeker 503 700 amphours Selectronics SA31 
Windseeker 602 500 amphours 24-volt modified 
sine wave. 

The first wind generator and batteries now provide 
power for the electric fence. We may add four solar panels 
to provide extra power for the less windy days, mainly for the 
fridge. 

To put it into perspective, the house runs on 240-volt 
AC power powering a 24-volt 270-litre Frostbite fridge and 
freezer, with the optional black box that allows the inverter 
to go into standby mode when the fridge is off. A Stanley 
slow-combustion stove that gives us heat and hot water is 
supplemented by a pair of Sunbather solar hot-water panels. 
We can run our computers and fax machine, television and 
video. We realise our system is not sophisticated, but it 
works for us — that’s the main thing. 
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J “It’s an eggbeater. It’s a helicopter. It’s . 
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... the turbine that generates power on Vicki Horrigan and Gerard Ingham’s property. 
They have a large system that’s hard to beat. 


by Vicki Horrigan and Gerard Ingham 
Hepburn Springs, Victoria. 


6 6 W hat’s that noise? A helicopter?” This is 
what golfers ask as they stand on the 14th 
green. 

“No,” the local golfers reply as they point to the wind 
turbine. 

“That’s just the doctor and his wife making their 
power.” Our wind turbine is a great feature and talking point, 
not only at our house but also for those who happen to be 
nearby. Our decision to use alternative power was partly 
based on economics. We were quoted $38,000 by the 
privatised electricity company to connect to the grid. But it 
was also based on philosophical beliefs. When we noticed 
that it was often windy at our house site, we began to 
investigate the feasibility of wind power. 

Although wind power is more expensive to install, it 
can potentially provide more power year round than solar 
power. With solar panels to provide power when the wind 
is down, and with the construction of an energy-efficient 
home, we hoped to have year-round power without needing 
a generator. 


Measure 

Before our decision, we did not measure the winds as 
some people have recommended. You would need to 
measure over a long period of time, and also have the 
measuring apparatus 
at the height of the 
intended wind tur- 
bine. Also the im- 
pact of turbulence 
upon power produc- 
tion cannot be meas- 
ured. The main com- 
ponents of our sys- 
tem are: 
e a Survivor S-5000 
direct-drive wind 
turbine on 19.5 mtilt- 
tower 


The Survivor 
turbine is ona 
19.5 m tilt tower, 
anchored by guy 
ropes set in 
concrete. 
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Vicki and Gerard’s property: the turbine is halfway 
between the tank and the house. 


* eight BP275 75-watt solar modules 

* eight Energystore 6-volt 750-amphour batteries arranged 
to produce 48 volts; and a 

e a Siemens Sunshine 4 kVa sine wave inverter. 

This may seem a large system to many alternative 
power users, but we felt strongly that we wanted a system 
which would generate enough power to cope with the fridge, 
iron, television, computer and lights all being on atonce. We 
also wanted five to seven days of battery storage to provide 
a back-up when the winds didn’t blow. 

It is uncommon to see wind turbines away from the 
coast where the wind speeds are often lower. We chose the 
Survivor wind turbine because it is designed to work in areas 
with low wind speeds yet still be able to survive high wind. 


Siting 

If you are choosing wind power, the siting of the 
turbine is very important. Any trees or buildings can 
produce turbulence which will dramatically affect the per- 
formance of the turbine. We have noticed that due to 
turbulence from the roadside trees to the north-east of the 
turbine, the wind can blow the washing, the children and the 
trees from this direction, but the turbine refuses to turn its 
blades. Any slight southerly or westerly wind, free of 
turbulence, will send the turbine spinning, producing its 
maximum power output of 750 watts. 

Living with wind power has its ups and downs, but as 
a renewable energy source providing bulk power, it is hard 
to beat. It still gives us great pleasure to lie in bed listening 
to the wind blowing, and knowing that the turbine will 
produce power while we sleep. Our only regret is that we 
didn’t site the turbine where we could watch those mesmer- 
ising rotor blades from our armchairs. At least the golfers get 
to see it. Maybe they will think that using wind power isn’t 
a bad idea after all! 


: WIND ENERGY « 


Power For The New Millennium 


Geoff Benbow hasn’t bothered to replace his 
diesel generator. The wind delivers all the 
power he and his family needs. 
by Geoff Benbow 


Hamilton, Victoria. 


HE LIGHT reflects off metal surfaces in the kitchen, 

illuminating them in the darkness. The house is still, 

but the wind outside is a constant force. Our three- 
bladed turbine would be moving, creating power. 

All my life I have had a passion for wind power. I have 
respected it for its versatility and admired its ability to 
harness a natural force. I spent my childhood on the family 
farm, where we always used the windmill for water pump- 
ing. I realised from an early age that windmills and the wind 
was a resource humans could use to create power, instead of 
relying on polluting coal. 

The construction of our turbine began in 1994, when 
we started to build our house. The project was initially an 
experiment, because I had never seen a working wind 
turbine. My inspiration came from aircraft wings. They 
were aerodynamic, and I believed I could use this quality to 
make an efficient wind turbine. 


Aircraft wing 

I laid out a series of ribs and spars, based on an aircraft 
wing. This was covered, and | used fibreglass to form a 
mock-up of blades. I took a mould, and made six blades to 
make two three-bladed wind turbines. I mounted one ofthe 
turbines on top of a ten-metre tower. To my delight] my 
experiment was very successful, and we have had power 
from that day. 

The construction of our house took wind power into 


IMRT ion soe: Make 5 
Three sources of power: the three-bladed turbine (at 
left) generates about five kilowatts on a good day, the 
old 12 volt windmill generates one kilowatt a day, and 
there are eight X 60-watt solar panels on the shed. 


Geoff Benbow with the second tuPbine. 


account. Electric tools and lights proved no problem with 
power from a 50-volt DC battery bank (400 amphours) 
converted to 240-volt sine AC power through a powerful 
inverter. When we moved into our newly constructed house, 
our power needs increased. For the first year we had a diesel 
generator back-up, and then we finally made it to all-natural 
energy with the use of solar power. 

Werun all ourcommon household appliances with this 
system — our 240-watt Admiral refrigerator, the washing 
machine, an electric iron and others. As well as this, power 
for shearing and crutching our 150 sheep comes from our 
system. With solar and wind, our system has proven very 
efficient; when the old diesel generator died last year, there 
was no need for another one. But as with everything in life, 
we still need to make improvements. Hot water for the house 
is still coming from gas, a non-renewable resource. 

Our next step is to complete the second wind turbine, 
using the Al Forbes 32-pole direct-drive dynamo. We plan 
then to use our excess power for water and slab heating. 

Many people have the idea that people on alternative 
energy are freaks who sit around in the near-dark trying to 
save power because their systems are not efficient enough. 
This is a misconception. Wind power is a great source of 
power that allows for every normal household energy use. 
Wind power is clean, efficient and allows us to run our house 
as we would on mains power. 

Harnessing the wind for energy is not terribly hard, and 
it is relatively cheap and easy. In our case, the cost of our 
system is equal to the price it would cost us to put on mains 
power. Not only does wind power produce sufficient power 
for the average household, it is also clean and safe. It is a 
power that will lead us into the new millennium. 
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Pruter’s Stunning Power System 


Manfred has designed and built a wind-based power system. It even uses excess 
power to pump water to.an upstream dam to run a micro-hydro unit when it suits him! 


by Manfred Pruter 


Harcourt, Victoria. 


Y INTEREST in alternative energy started when 

we bought a small cottage on Phillip Island in 

southern Victoria. I designed and built a 500 
watt wind generator. The alternator was made from a 3 
phase motor, and I discarded the rotor and replaced it with a 
4 pole permanent magnet unit. I designed and built a 1500 
watt inverter and controller to run this 36 volt system. 

Seven years ago I boughta hill-top property in Harcourt, 
Victoria. On this perfect site for wind and solar, I have built 
an energy efficient house with Hebel bricks, double glazing 
and solar central heating. My objective was to run the 
property totally on alternative energy, with a power demand 
of 8 kilowatthours per day, and a 48 volt/240 volt AC system. 
®I bought: a 1 kilowatt 2-blade, direct drive wind generator; 
a 1,000 amphour, 48 volt battery bank; a 3,200 watt sine 
wave inverter (surge 9,000 watts); and 8 X 75 watt solar 
panels. I mounted the solar panels on my (own designed and 
built) 2-axis tracker, for increased output. 

Three failures with the wind machine prompted me to 
redesign and strengthen all parts. Maintenance was high and 
the machine is noisy, so I designed and built a larger, more 
reliable wind generator. 

My generator: has a high output in light to moderate 
winds; is very quiet, with 5:1 speed-up gearbox; is slow 
running, is 3 blade pitch controlled, auto and manual; 
requires low maintenance; has a 3-phase permanent alterna- 
tor; works upwind, and has automatic and manual tracking 
with a yawing motor (no tail). An overspeed and vibration 
sensor can stop the machine, and I can stop and start the 
machine with a radio-controlled signal up to 200 metres 
away. The generator is mounted on a counter-balanced, 
hinged, folding tower, and low- 
ering by winch takes one 
minute. 


Machine data 


Output: 48 volt AC 3- 
phase, maximum output 3 kilo- 
watts, capped at 2 kilowatts. 
Blades: 6.3 metres in diameter. 
& The three blades are self-feath- 
ering through bob weights with 


Manfred’s 3 kilowatt, 
homemade wind 
generator on his hill-top 
property. 
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The two-blade wind generator simply wasn’t reliable 
enough for Manfred, so he built his own unit (left). 


rare-earth magnets and a hydraulic stabiliser. Cut in speed: 
5 mph. Propeller speed: 150 rpm max. Tower height: 11 
metres. Tipspeed ratio: 6.5. Max output: 18 mph. 

The aim of this large machine was to produce lots of 
power in light to moderate winds, which occur 90 per cent of 
the year. The yawing motor is controlled by the small wind 
vane which reacts through a 20 second delay timer in both 
directions. This prevents the machine following every wind 
change. Small magnets either side of the control fork ensure 
the vane is always centred between directional contacts. 

When the machine has stopped due to lack of wind, it 
normally requires a reasonable breeze to restart, so I have a 
frequency sensor to put the blades into a steeper pitch when 
stopped, to gain greater starting torque. When the machine 
reaches 10 to 15 rpm, at 3 mph, the blades return to the 
running position enabling it to speed up. This method makes 
use of lighter winds. For extra quietness I have fitted the 
alternator on anti-vibration mountings, which eliminate the 
hum associated with low speeds on alternators. 

The average output of the system is around 20 to 25 
kwhaday. The requirement for running the house, solar and 
water pumps, a large refrigerator etc, is 8 kwh a day. Any 
excess power is used to pump water from our lower dam to 
the upper, when the battery bank is fully charged. This is 
controlled by a specific sensor. When it’s not windy or 
sunny, water from our top dam is released to a small hydro 
system of 300 watts on our lower dam. When the wind 
returns, water is pumped back to the top storage dam to use 
excess power. In Winter all excess power is directed into 
house heating. This complements the solar central hot water 
system. 
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NHN is a new regular feature in Earth Garden. These days it’s hard to keep abreast of 
developments, ideas and theories in natural health. We’ll bring you reports of new 
research, old ideas which have resurfaced, and tips for leading a healthier lifestyle 

without depending heavily on large drug companies. 


Australian Garlic 

A recent study has found Australian garlic to be among the 
most health-giving in the world. Scientists at Monash Medical 
Centre and Knoxfield Institute for Horticultural Development in 
Melbourne have discovered that Australian-grown garlic contains 
the highest concentration of allisin (what gives garlic its strong 
smell). Italso helps thin the blood, thereby reducing pressure on the 
heart, and even better, it transforms in the digestive tract forming 
compounds that act as natural antibiotics. Australians consume 
10,000 tonnes of garlic a year, about 95 per cent of which is 
imported. So there’s incentive for a huge expansion in the 
homegrown garlic industry. 


Headache? Don’t Take Tablets 

Painkiller tablets taken three times a week or more fre- 
quently can cause a headache once the effects start to wear off. The 
patient mistakes this for a normal headache or migraine, takes 
another painkiller and the cycle is repeated. Medication Misuse 
Headache (MMH) is believed to affect one in 50 people and canbe- 
caused by simple over-the-counter remedies, such as aspirin, as 
well as prescription painkillers. Dr Tim Steiner, a reader in 
neuroscience and psychological medicine at Imperial College, 
London, said it had been a recognised condition for the past decade, 
although largely unfamiliar to general practitioners. Because of 
this, doctors were colluding with patients by encouraging them to 
continue taking medication when they actually needed to with- 


/ 


draw, Dr Steiner said. Writing in January’s Medical Protection 
Society Journal Casebook, Dr Steiner said: “Any patient complain- 
ing of chronic daily headache should be assumed to have MMH and 
compelled to give a detailed account of medication use.” Three per 
cent of the population in Britain is thought to suffer from chronic 
headaches, occurring on more days than not and at least 50 per cent 
of the time. The single most common cause is taking too many 
painkillers too often. — Telegraph 


Warring Couples Hasten Deaths * 


Warring couples are not only heading for the divorce courts 
but also for early graves, according to new research. Tests have 
shown that constant rows raise blood pressure and harm the 
immune system. And a damaged immune system leaves people 
vulnerable to infections and cancers and unable to fight diseases. 
Professor Kurt Hahlweg, of Kiel and Braunshchweig University in 
Germany, tested 80 warring couples. He found that the more heated 
the arguments, the more their bodies pumped out adrenaline, the 
hormone that prepares the body for ‘fright, fight of flight’, and 
noradrenaline, which raises blood pressure. After an argument, the 
body usually produces cortisol, which removes adrenalines. But 
Professor Hahlweg found couples who regularly fought did not 
produce cortisol. He discovered that those who had massive 
arguments fatigued the adrenal cortex which produces cortisol. 
The effect, he said, was to leave the couples on the boil, which in 
turn damaged the immune system. — Telegraph 


Kookaburra Park is a community’ and Se entally orientated 
development. Freehold Site owners have chosen We aim to Wholistically 


to be an Example ot a Socially and Environmentally Sustainable Community” 


as the visions for the Park. 


Please visit and talk to us. We are 3 kms from Gin Gin ie Bundaberg- 
Gin Gin Highway. Presently 44 Sites have been sold and: 18a are eap by 
45 people. 
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Sillarce Farm Pints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints is a regular presentation of bush skills and 
farm tips. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have 
any hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, RSD 
Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Leave them be 
Autumn leaves are valuable, so don’t let them 
blow away. Rake them up and store over Winter for use as 
seed-free mulch when the Spring garden gets going. They 
also make clean, warm animal bedding, and there are some 
leaves, such as willow, which stock relish as a mid-Winter 
treat. Oak leaves are sup- 
posed to deter slugs and 
snails, but I’ve still 
found the odd slug 
holed up under the oak 
leaf mulch at times 


A high-rise wheelbarrow 

To gather Autumn leaves in large volumes, either 
shove them tight into chaff bags, tie up and drag several 
along behind you at once, or build a high-rise extension to 
the humble wheelbarrow. Make a ring of poly pipe just 
bigger than the wheel- 
barrow. Drill or 
burn a hole 
through both 
ends,. and se- 
=“ curely wire to- 
gether. Then 
cut a length of 
rabbit wire and 
fix it to the poly. 
(Rabbit wire 
works better 
than chicken 
wire because it’s 
more robust and won’t collapse.) It may need some tucks 
and folds to fit it snugly into the barrow. Secure it with an 
ocky strap (see EG 81, page 35, for the recipe for homemade 
ocky straps) or just bailing twine. This will allow you to cart 

heaps more lighter materials like leaves and straw. 
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A bed for the pumpkins 
Keep those maturing 
pumpkins dry and clean by giving 
them a thick bed of bracken to sit 
on. This stops them rotting on the 
bottom, and deters slugs. 


Stake your hose on this 

Dragging a hose around the 
vegie garden can cause a few casualties, especially on the 
corners of beds where plants get clobbered and flattened. 
An easy way to avoid this is to hammer in stout two- and 
three-foot (600-1,000 mm) stakes at all the corners. Any 
shorter and the hose can flop. over and catch on the stake. 
To make the hose slide easily around the bends, you can 
slip a tin can with the ends cut out, a short length of down 
pipe, or poly pipe, over the stake 


A,use for shoe polish 

If you need to spruce up any small wooden item 
like a box or a picture frame, use shoe polish instead of 
wood stain. Apply the same as you would with shoes, and 
buff up with a rag. (Don’t try using wood stain on your 
boots.) 


Board review 
Verandah boards laid the wrong 
way up can warp and cup. This slight 
concave shape retains water, rotting the 
board quicker. If you check the 
grain before they go down to 
make sure the bark side of 
the board is up, any 
warping will be 
slightly convex and so 
shed water. It’s also a 
good idea to leave a 
small gap between 


each board. The verandah doesn’t then hold so much dirt 
and it’s easier to sweep. A small piece of cement sheet 
makes a good sized gap-spacer. 


Drying soaps 

Soap lasts longer the drier and harder it is. A box 
of oddments I bought at a clearance sale had what must 
have been a 20- to 30-year-old block of soap; it seemed to 
last forever. To ‘mature’ soap, keep it aside for at least six 
to 12 months. The more pleasantly scented soaps like 
lavender, rose, and sandalwood can be used to deter moths 
and silverfish in a clothes drawer. (I guess the more 
popular brands that smell like rancid perfume would do the 
same.) Sweet-scented clothes can be an added bonus. 


And now from our readers... 


Another style stile 
A few issues ago (EG 99, page 37) you gave 
directions for making a fence stile. I’ve made mine from 
substantial fallen boughs. Cut them into four lengths, two 
short and two long, and place one of each on either side of 
the fence to make a couple of steps on both sides. If the 
bough is very broad, cut a single length and cut in the step. 
These are easy to move with a tractor carry-all if patterns of 
use change. 
—Ann Williams, Strathalbyn, SA. 


THE SOLAR LIFESTYLE 


HIGH LEVELS OF COMFORT - LOW LEVELS OF COST 


JOHN P MORGAN 


ECO ENERGISTICS 
TEL | FAX 03 5348 1124 
PO BOX 197 DAYLESFORD 3460 


SOLAR HOT WATER SYSTEMS 
SOLAR, WIND & HYDRO POWER SYSTEMS 


Shade cloth for chicken wire 
When building a chicken run in a suburban 
backyard, use shade cloth instead of chicken wire for a 
much neater job. It’s too tough for cats’ claws to rip, 
especially if you use the stronger knitted rather than the 
woven type. It will last as long as chicken wire, and then 
some. (This may not apply where foxes are a problem.) 
— Wayne Cassidy, Ambarvale, NSW. 


This is a great idea, especially if a top has to be put on the 
run. It would give the chooks a feeling of security, and 
provide shade in Summer. However I wouldn’t totally 
enclose them with shade cloth, or you could end up with 
anaemic chooks. 

— Jill. 


Look under the tea mug 

A good knife sharpener in the kitchen can be found 
underneath a china tea cup or mug. The section which 
remains free of the glaze can be used to put a good edge on 
a knife. 


— Paul Baker, Brunswick, Vic. 


Australian Fish Farmer 


A practical book on fish farming that 
is suitable for anyone on the land. 
Covers the current and potential 
industry and practical skills for 
farming everything from abalone to 
yabbies. By Fallu & Mosig. 


Order from Merry Hall 
PO Box 92, Islington NSW 2296 
$66.50 (inc.postage) 

Ph. 02 4969 4165 
Fax. 02 4940 8579 
Email. merryhal@ozemail.com.au 
BC/MC/VISA 


Or write for 
free catalogue. 
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ln My 
Tropical 
Garden 


Organics bring the critters 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


have gardened organically. Apart from the occa 
sional use of white oil to control sooty mould on 
citrus, I rarely use any sort of sprays to control insects, and 
I use only natural fertilisers. 
This has caused the natural popu- 


S INCE moving to my property nearly 11 years ago, I 


post heap, bandicoots in the vegie patch and snakes in the 
outdoor toilet tend to make the place a bit of a wildlife 
sanctuary. Talking about a sanctuary, a few nights ago I 
decided to have a nocturnal walk about the garden with the 
torch. This is not something I do very often, but the night 
was balmy and the garden looked in- 

viting. I discovered gold! There in 


lation of bugs, grubs, frogs, and other Į can cope with frogs in the the soft glow of the torchlight was 
critters to increase every year. All species antyy ... garden see a ee a beautiful sugar-glider possum 
of frogs are extremely sensitive to toxic and tne lounge...bur feeding on the grevillea flowers. 
pesticides, and even the tiniest amount of A +he shower + These lovely animals enjoy the 


diluted pesticide will kill them. So they 
thrive in a natural environment. But this year 
the green and brown frogs took over my home, 
car and garden. After parking recently in an 
undercover carpark to do the weekly shopping, 
I was pushing the trolley back to the car when 
I was amazed to hear the warbling of frogs. 
Why would frogs want to live in an under- 
ground carpark? As I approached my car, I 
realised that was where the sounds were com- 
ing from. I found several frogs sitting com- 
fortably on the carpet in the boot. 

At home later in the day I was aston- 
ished to hear loud warbling coming from a 
set of picture frames on the wall. I found 
several frogs sitting on the wall behind the 
frames, which would bang about as the 
frogs croaked. Getting into the shower can also 
be interesting. There are usually two or three frogs on the 
inside of the shower curtain. When disturbed they often 
jump onto my naked back or shoulders. Yuk! 

They hide in the electric frypan, the indoor plants, 
and ‘pet’ frogs sit on the verandah every night, catching 
moths and mosquitoes. 

Wallabies in the front garden, goannas in the com- 
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sweet nectar in native blossoms. They 
are becoming quite rare in several areas 
of Queensland, so it was a great delight 
to know that they are living close by. 
Many species of spiders and 
native wasps also live here, together 
with lots of dung beetles that fertilise 
the cow paddock for me. This incred- 
*ible richness of life never ceases to 
amaze me, and yet occurs naturally 
when toxic chemicals are not used. 
I’ve often wondered why | 
rarely see snakes here, but have been 
told that this is because I keep geese. 
I’m not sure just what the connection 
is, except that perhaps the geese 
frighten the snakes away because 
they plod around, feeding on grass. 


Mulberry tree 

This season the mulberry tree produced its largest 
crop ever. The crop was so heavy that I worried that some 
branches would break. I didn’t prune back in Winter 
because the tree looked fine. The real reason was that I 
wasn’t quite sure where to start pruning, because it looked 


quite a complicated job. A local old-timer explained a 
simple, old-fashioned way to prune a mulberry tree. Each 
year after the crop has finished, cut off all branches lower 
than about eye level. This method keeps the branches 
about the same length, and the crop will be evenly distrib- 
uted. 

Although in my book Growing Fruit and Herbs 
Organically | recommended nettles as a companion plant 
for fruit trees, this doesn’t always work that well. I had a 
lovely crop of thriving nettles under the lemon tree. Then I 
noticed that the mulch under the tree had been reduced to a 
thin layer, and other weeds and grasses were growing 
among the nettles. When the mulch under the fruit trees 
needs replacing, this is a good indication that the tree needs 
a dose of fertiliser. I usually spread two or three buckets of 
compost around the base ef the tree, plus several cups of 
poultry pellets, and finish with an eight- to ten-cm layer of 
mulch hay. But cleaning up under the tree proved to be 
quite painful. My knees, shins, and ankles tingled painfully 
for several hours after clearing the neetles and weeds. | 
think in future Pll stick to nasturtiums, yarrow, borage and 
mustard. 

I planted an avocado tree ten years ago. It was 
growing near a fence and never really thrived in spite of 
regular fertilisation and attention. Amazingly, when I 
moved the fence three years ago, the tree put on a massive 
growth spurt. This year, after flowering profusely, I was 
delighted to see that it has set about 40 fruit. Avocadoes are 
one of my favourites because I use the flesh as a substitute 
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for butter, and I was really looking forward to a great crop. 
A few weeks later, I noticed that the tiny fruit were drop- 
ping from the branches. It wasn’t long before all the fruit 
met the same fate. The tree looked incredibly healthy and 
seemed to be quite free of pests. I am aware that anthrac- 
nose, a fungus disease of avocadoes, can be a problem. It 
can develop quite rapidly in warm showery weather. A 
close inspection revealed a black substance on quite a few 
branches — anthracnose! This fungus can live in dead 
twigs, so I pruned these away and sprayed the tree, 
branches and leaves, with copper oxychloride at a rate of 
four g per litre of water. I will continue this treatment every 
two weeks until the weather cools down and becomes 
dryer. 


Tomato 

I’ve just planted a few tomato seedlings. I like to 
grow a species called tropic because this variety has been 
bred to thrive in a sub-tropical or tropical climate. I started 
the seedlings in pots during Summer, and protected them 
from excess rain. The last corn of the season is almost 
ready to pick, because I planted the seeds in early January. 
Corn usually takes about 90 days to mature. If the weather 
is still wet (we often get cyclonic rain here in March and 
April), I will leave the vegie garden to its owni devices until 
mid-May. It’s always a bit risky to plant Out before the 
cyclone season is over, but then again, we haven’t had 
really heavy rain here for the past three years. Maybe this 
time I’Il take a chance and plant out some beetroot, carrots, 
shallots, silver beet, cabbage and Winter herbs. 
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for 


oodness sake 


Melbourne-based community activist, Brendan Condon, has an inspiring and novel 
method of ensuring that the Australian Government can’t use his taxes to fund 
morally repugnant activities, like supplying weaponry and helicopters for the PNG 
Government to use against the people of Bougainville. Here is an edited transcript of 
a radio interview with Angela Catterns of ABC Radio 2BL. 


How do you get away with it? 

Every year my accountant works out how much 
tax I owe. She lodges my tax return, minus the cheque for 
tax payable. I redirect this to things which I feel emphasise 
environmental sustainability, human rights, community de- 
velopment and peace. I’ve had no response from the tax 
office for four years. I received a final notice from the tax 
office four years ago, and I haven’t heard from them since. 
Pm hoping I might never hear from them again, but I 
suspect that won’t be the case. The tax office can pursue 
me through the courts and get a ruling ordering me to pay 
the tax, which I won’t, and then they can pursue me all the 
way to the federal court. Eventually within the next two 
years or so I'll be facing a federal court on a bankruptcy 
charge. The bottom line is that it is illegal and you don’t 
get away with it. There are some costs involved. 


Have you decided how you will spend the past financial 
year’s tax liability? 

I’m going to spend it on a health 
program in Bougainville which is 
helping people in central 
Bougainville who are being de- 
nied basic resources and medi- 
cines. PIL also be funding East 
Timorese refugees living in Aus- 
tralia who are being rejected by 
the Federal Government and who 
are threatened with deportation to 
Portugal. 


Does the tax department know what you’re doing? 
Yes. I’m very open with what I do. Every year for 


several years I stood outside the tax office at tax time and / 


handed over money. In 1993 I handed over my tax for tha 
year to a Bougainvillean woman. I gave her about $3,500 
worth of high-potency antibiotics, and anti-malarial and 
anti-leperosy drugs. She then sent them up to Bougainville 
and they were distributed across the island. I’m very proud 
of the fact that I redirect my tax to things that are useful. I 
don’t hide it at all. In fact I’ve put out several media 
releases each year about it. 


What made you want to control where your taxes were 
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spent? Was there something in particular, funded by Aus- 
tralian taxpayers, that you didn’t agree with? 

In 1990 I went for a trip through Papua New 
Guinea, and I met Bougainvillean refugees who had fled 
the conflict on Bougainville. I was appalled at their stories 
and at the violence happening there. The conflict has been 
running for nine years, and more than 9,000 people have 
died, mainly through illnesses caused by the military 
blockade of Bougainville. Back in Australia I researched 
that conflict, and I found that Australia was supporting the 
Papua New Guinean military, through direct military aid 
and also by supplying military hardware — patrol boats, 
helicopters and so on. Australia has also trained 2,400 
Papua New Guinean troops to fight in Bougainville. It was 
through Australian intelligence reports that it was decided 
to blockade Bougainville. 

I found my government was implicitly involved in 
the violence on Bougainville. The only thing we haven’t 
done is commit ground troops. I decided that that’s not 
good value for money in terms of my tax dollars. I happen 

to think that the Bougainvillean people are tremendous 
people, beautiful people with a great deal of integrity. 

They helped Australia during the Second World 
War, and I think it’s horrendous that our tax dollars 
are being used to carm out military violence on that 
island. So I decided to start funding health 
workers on the island who are trying to 
rebuild those communities. 


It must take real commitment though, a 
lot of time and effort. Most of us have 
our tax automatically deducted from 
our pay. It happens out of our sight and 
we don’t have any say. 
The pay-as-you-earn (PAYE) 
system we’ve got here deters tax redirec- 
tion. Overseas there’s a lot more of it. People 
get to the end of the financial year, work out how much tax 
they pay, and then pay it in lump sums. I understand that’s 
the system in the United States and many European coun- 
tries. We’ve got the PAYE system that makes it very 
difficult to redirect. To do tax redirection you have to set 
yourself up as a self-employed person who is in control of 
their income rather than being in the PAYE system. 


Do you know other people who do it? 

I know there are only a handful of people in Aus- 
tralia who do it, but overseas there are some very large tax 
redirection movements. In Australia there’s one high- 
profile activist called Robert Burrows who’s been redirect- 
ing his tax away from the Federal Government for ten years 
because of his problem with the Australian Government’s 
military spending and the way that that links us into the 
global nuclear arms race. He’s been funding a variety 
of projects. The Government pursued him to the 
High Court, and ended up bankrupting him about 
three years ago. 

Overseas there are very large and 
well-developed tax redirection move- 
ments. In Italy there are about 10,000 
people in a very well-organised tax re- 
direction movement which has funded 
Third World development projects, 
health, education, welfare, public 
transport and similar sorts of things. In 
the United States there is a very big 
movement. It was enormous during the 
Vietnam War, when people registered 
their protest against the US Government 
by withdrawing their funding*The US spent 
an enormous amount of money on the military ma- 
chine, and correspondingly there was a large resistance 
movement. People didn’t want to fund that and redirected 
their tax away from it. 


Do you believe in taxation? 

I believe that people, communities, individuals, 
need to pay and make a contribution to the collective good. 
I want to distinguish tax redirection from tax evasion. Tax 
evasion is the practice that’s so common to the wealthy 
people in this country who employ teams of corporate 
accountants in order to minimise personal tax to the point 
of the ridiculous. I believe we need to pay for the common 
good. We need to pay for the services that we all use, so the 
idea of making a contribution is positive. 

The problem is that I don’t think federal govern- 
ments do a very good job of representing the interests of 
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ordinary people. Around the world, governments are sys- 
tematically defunding health, education, and welfare. They 
are removing environmental safeguards and safety nets. 
They are taking away the rights of young people, the aged, 
indigenous people, the mentally ill and refugees, and they 
are engaged in radical social engineering. National gov- 
ernments are so locked into the global capitalistic system 
now that they have no choice. They must structure our 
society in a way that makes it attractive to multina- 
tional corporations to invest and do business here, or 
else global capital will go elsewhere and invest in 
places where governments are doing the job accord- 
ing to what multinationals want. 


But if everyone decided to redirect their taxes, 
the people might choose not to pay taxes that 
go to pay the dole or single mothers, or pay for 
politicians for goodness sake. 
I guess my experience overseas is that 
the tax-redirection movements are largely 
driven by a deep concern with the destruction of 
our environment and the destruction of the social 
fabric of our society. They are a positive re- 
sponse to that and a redirection of resources to 
people who need it most. It’s very wolikely that 
you are going to get masses of people enlisting to do 
tax redirection because of self-interest, and because even- 
tually the government’s going to come down hard on you. 


So are you prepared for that to happen to yourself? 
I am very prepared for that. It obviously does take 
“quite a commitment and a fair degree of sacrifice. You have 
[ to gear yourself for a life of material simplicity, otherwise 
you know you will run the risk of losing what you own. So 
I am prepared to go as far as being bankrupted or jailed. I 
feel so strongly about it. I look at what I paid in 1993. That 
was enough to save — well a doctor friend of mine who 
organised the consignment of medicines to Bougainville 
said that those medicines were enough to save the lives of 
between 150 and 200 people. I just feel that’s a tremendous 
contribution to make. I feel very passionate about this and 

I’m willing to pay the personal costs if necessary. 
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If you have a question about codling moth or cockroaches, Cochin chooks or grow- 
ing capers, write to Jackie at PO Box 113, Braidwood, NSW, 2622. Sorry, but all re- 
plies will be printed in Earth Garden, and none can be answered individually. (I’m 
pleased the column is popular, but the volume of letters is overwhelming, and all 
need answers too soon!) Do not send a stamped self-addressed envelope — itll just 
be lost in the detritus under my desk. In areal emergency, the answers are almost 
always somewhere in my books! 


Boyfriends and sandflies 
Dear Jackie, 

Ohhhh my boyfriend’s left me and I don’t know 
why... only joking! I need help with sandflies. I’ve tried 
lots, read lots (not much around) and I wear lots, and still 
the little buggers get me! Any suggestions (herbs, vita- 
mins) would be appreciated lots. 

Jane, Machans Beach, Qld. 


Dear Jane, 

The term ‘sandflies’ applies to several small biting 
flies. Some are much worse than others; in fact some are 
dragons in disguise. Try eating lots of garlic, and I do mean 
lots — at least four to six cloves a day. This may solve both 
sandfly and boyfriend problems. It may also give you a 
wonderful case of indigestion, in which case stop 
eating it for a week, then try a smaller dose and 
increase gradually, stopping when your tummy or 
bowels mutter. 

Vitamin B is said to help. Some people swear by 

it; others say it has no effect, but it is certainly worth 

a try. A light film of baby oil, or even better, 
avocado oil, helps after dusk, but not during the day 
because it will increase burning. A mix of one part 
eucalyptus oil, one part cider vinegar, one part 
meths poured over a bottle of lavender flowers — 
or with a good dollop of lavender oil added, is a 
most effective repellent. 

However like all repel- 
lents, homemade or commercial, 
some of it will be absorbed through 
the skin, and eucalyptus oil is toxic 
in large amounts. An application 
every few days is okay, but don’t live in the stuff. I 
wouldn’t recommend living in any repellent. Try a good 
smothering of just plain lavender oil too. You can make a 
rub-on lotion by adding three parts of the repellent to one 
part melted beeswax. Pour into an empty deodorant con- 


insect repellent. 
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Fill with 


Caution: Do not 
wear in sunlight or apply thickly 
or more than twice a week. 


tainer, or just into a jar and rub on with your fingers. 

And there are the old favourites. Sit next to a 
smoky fire (the coughing may also help repel them). Add- 
ing not-quite-dried cow dung to the fire also helps. Do not 
blame me for the results. Ashes mixed into mutton fat used 
to be a surefire sandfly-repellent back in colonial days. It 
almost certainly works, but I haven’t tried it. 

See also Organic Control of Household Pests, 
Jackie French, Aird Books for more repellents. (See order 
form on the back page.) 


Cockatie! number {wos and herbal , 


cleansers 
Dear Jackie, 

I have two very housey cockatiels. I follow them 
around the house, using tissues to clean up. Can I put these 
tissues in my compost? Also, I am moving into my own 

house soon. I would like to clean my floors, 

kitchen surfaces and so on with either tea- 

tree or eucalyptus oil, but they have 

such a strong smell that isn’t always 

appreciated by everybody. Can I 

‘lace’ these oils (either one) with 

some other more pleasant smelling, 

fragrant oil without altering the effec- 
tiveness of its antiseptic properties? 


Stephanie, Ipswich, Qld. 


lavender flowers. 


Dear Stephanie, 

Re the cockatiel tissues, yes, 

bung them in the compost. The nitrogen in 
the dung will compensate for the lack of nitrogen 

in the tissues. You might also like to make a lovely batch 
of cockatiel mulch for your pot plants. Cover dungy tissues 
in water till mush, and pour onto pot plants. The papier 
maché will mulch the surface, and the dung will feed the 
plants and speed up decomposition of the tissues. Don’t 


pour on too much tissue, or you may get a water-repellent 
mass. Just a few splodges are best. 

I should probably also warn you about psittacosis, 
salmonella and other bird-borne diseases, not to mention 
mites, nasty fungi and irritations of the lungs from feather 
particles. 

Make sure the bird and its by-products aren’t any- 
where near food, wash your hands and so on, and if you’re 
not sure what psittacosis is and how it’s transmitted, ask for 
advice from your local vet or State department of health — 
something all bird-owners should do. (I’m not trying to put 
you off living with birds. I do so myself. However like cats 
and dogs, we do share pest and disease problems with 
birds, and all cohabitants should know about them. Con- 
sider yourself warned.) 

Re the cleansers, a surprising number of 
herbal oils are both antiseptic and antifungal, 
and can be used instead of the eucalyp- 
tus and tea-tree oils. Pulverised garlic 
is an example. On second thoughts, 
don’t try that. The stink of elderly 
garlic is awesome. Cabbage juice, 
ditto, but a warm poultice of cabbage 
leaves can be great for mastitis in hu- 
mans, goats and cows. More exam- 
ples — rosemary oil, thyme oil, _\\_, 
neroli oil (from oranges, if you can 
get it. It makes a most wonderfully 
scented addition to cleansers), cinna- 
mon oil, oil from the Lonicer japonica honeysuckle, basil 
oil (smells like carnations — good, but sometimes a bit eau 
de public toilet), rose oil (said to be an anti-depregsant, 
which actually I believe), sage oil (from just about any of 
the sages — Clary sage oil is lovely). 

The best, of course, in terms of both antiseptic 
qualities and fragrance, not to mention cost and availabil- 
ity, is lavender oil. (I should just have told you that and left 
out the prelude.) Use it liberally instead of eucalyptus and 
tea-tree. Those are much cheaper, but lavender is much, 
much nicer. 

Don’t try to alleviate the scent of eucalyptus or tea 
tree. You can’t. Note however that according to one 
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survey I read, the only compound tested (commercial or 
herbal) that killed all bacteria, fungal and other bathroom 
nasties, was household bleach. Finally, strong sunlight is 
also a great cleanser! 


Gecko number twos, too 
Dear Jackie, 
I have your book Organic Control of Household 
Pests and I also subscribe to Earth Garden. However, I 
have not seen any queries about getting rid of geckos that 
live in the house. Because of my bad back, house cleaning 
is a real chore, and the droppings from these 
animals make things a lot worse. A lot of 
people have told me that they (the 
geckos) keep down the spiders and 
other insects, but I think that is a 
fallacy. 
- Ernest Lote, Bowen, Qld. 


Dear Ernest, 

Dunno about geckos. They do 
eat insect pests, but probably not 
enough to say, “Ah, wonderful, no 
more pests, the geckgs must have 
moved in”. But they must be eating 
<x _ something, hence the droppings. They 
are insectivores, so one would assume 
that is what they are eating. 

As to how to get rid of them, I 
dunno about that either. Sealing the house, by using a 
sealing gun and placing rubber strips under the doors, is 
probably the only way. A paste of sulphur and eucalyptus 
oil and liquid soap may repel them — it’s worth a try. 
Otherwise you could introduce a carpet snake which might 
settle down to a diet of geckos, and leave you with gecko- 
based droppings. No, I’m not really serious (or maybe I am). 


Peas snow more, sugar snaps, peas 
Dear editor, 

I agree with Jackie French on the enjoyment of 
eating peas, and we aim for a succession of plantings to 
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give us an extended season. However, I was surprised to 
see that she didn’t mention sugar snaps. Perhaps she’s not 
familiar with them. I saw them first mentioned in Rodale’s 
Organic Gardening magazine at least 15 years ago, and 
soon after 1 found that seed had become available here, so 
I have grown them each year and saved my own seed. 

They are crisp and crunchy, and the kids love ‘em 

grown-ups too. And they are all eaten raw. I like them 

in a salad, left to get fully round, but still with a young 
green colour, not as shown on the packet — a rather 
flattened pod. So I am sending some for you to share with 
her. The ones I have grown go to eight feet, and these go to 
six feet, so I’ve taken a third for my own use and put in two 
packets of my own seed. So two packets for each. 

Arthur, Devonport, Tas. 


Dear Arthur, 

We’re eating the peas from your seeds, and they 
are wonderful! As a matter of interest ‘your’ seeds have 
produced a much larger and earlier harvest than the others 

an improved strain! NB the wallabies also prefer yours. 

We don’t eat them big and fat, because I can’t 
persuade Bryan that eating a pod, peas and all, is an accept- 
able practice. But I’m picking them as slightly pudgy snow 
peas, and they are better than any snow pea I’ve ever had — 
much less rubbery, with a crunch and a real sweetness. Pl 
never go back to conventional snow peas. Many, thanks! 
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Feeling shady? Go up! 
Dear Jackie, 

I am a 13-year-old who has just.started a small 
vegetable garden. It’s a little over one square metre, a bit 
more if you count the ground next to it where I stuck 
potatoes in last Spring, and a bit that is full of creeper. I 
am inspired by your books. I would love to be even slightly 
self-sufficient. However I would like to ask you a few 
things. 

The first is about space and the fact that we have a 
very shady garden. We have millions of huge trees, and 
both my parents and I are completely loath to remove any 
of them. They shade almost the whole part of the garden 
that can be planted with vegetables. (We have a reason- 
ably sunny lawn, but it backs onto a nature strip which is 
continually visited by dogs from everywhere, as well as 
being a field for hockey, soccer, cricket, basketball, a tram- 
poline and so on.) The ‘sunny’ parts of our garden are in 
dappled shade. 

The main vegie plot I planted last year is in a little 
sunny spot lying on the west side of a fence between our 
place and the next. Assuming the fence is the back, it’s 
about a metre wide and one-and-a-half metres long. It’s 
built up with compost from the tip (we couldn’t make that 
much ourselves), and I am thinking o, adding another layer 
of horse manure (from up the road) and compost this 
Winter. The ‘potato plot’ is on its north side, and continues 
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for about half-a-metre until it becomes Old bicycle wheel 
completely shaded by a, gum tree, the 
fence, a brick wall facing the fence, and 
bamboo. 

By the way we have heaps of bam- 
boo. Could you send me a recipe for cooking 
it? I looked in Gardening for Self-Sufficiency 
but couldn’t understand it, and ended up eat- 
ing something that seemed a lot like twigs. 

In front of the vegie garden is a path, 
and then another small garden with a trellis 
of well-grown gelsimium (I don’t know). 
This part is actually sunny during Summer, 
although the gelsimium (I don’t know) roots ham- 
per planting. Lastly, we recently put up a trellis 
along the north-facing fence for privacy. I am going 
to plant perennial climbing beans up it, and maybe 
also some grapes. You is there are types for all 
climates. Are there any that fruit without that much 
light? There is also a bit of land below that. 

Any hints that you can give would be appre- 
ciated a million times over. I’ve got Gardening for 
Self-Sufficiency, Organic Garden Problem Solver 
and Soil Food. 

Josephine Close, Curtin, ACT. 

PS: We have a plum tree that is up next to the house (just in 
front of the lawn) which produces small plums for about a 
week before Christmas. There is also a lemon tree at the 
side of the lawn away from the plum which has been about 
three-quarters of a metre high for about ten years. Would a 
dwarf apricot grow next to it? The lemon tree bears Sruit. 
Sorry for the long letter. i 


Dear Josephine, 

You need to go up! This will give you more space 
for less work, plus more sunlight because the plants head 
towards the sun out of the shadow. Dogs will find it very 
hard to lift their legs on it unless they learn to fly. Buy 
reinforcing mesh, put in poles, and stretch chook wire 
between them, or put up poles with old bicycle wheels on 
top. 

Find old bicycle wheels from the recycling centre 


on a stake to trellis peas 


Try peas in a hanging basket 


at the dump. Stretch wires down from the rim, and 
stake them into the ground. You can grow plants up 
them, and they’ll sprawl along the wheel. Grow 
climbing beans, peas, cucumbers, melons, snow 
peas and climbing tomatoes. Write to Eden Seeds, 
MS 316, Gympie, Qld, 4570, or Green Patch Or- 
ganic Seeds, PO Box 1285, Taree, NSW, 2430. 
How about large hanging baskets all along 
the house? Fill them with strawberries, rhubarb, 
snow peas, lettuce, five-coloured stemmed silver 
beet, herbs, zucchini — you can grow an enormous 
amount in a hanging basket, because the crop 
hangs over the edge. Just feed and water 
well. 
As regards the bamboo, well, it 
does taste a bit like sticks. The new shoots 
need to be very thinly sliced and boiled for 
half-an-hour in salted water. Then you try 
to make them interesting by adding to 
other dishes. Bamboo is really only eaten 
because there is a lot of it. Yes, I know 
this is heresy to bamboo lovers, and I do 
love bamboo shoots in oyster sauce, but 
then I like almost anyth#ng in oyster 
sauce. You may of course also have the 
wrong sort of bamboo. If you are not sure don’t eat it! 
Some are toxic! Most however are edible, but some are 
much tastier than others, and all must be picked young and 
if possible with minimum exposure to light, in other words, 
as soon as they poke their heads up, or they are fibrous and 
can also become bitter. See Bamboo Rediscovered, by 
Victor Cusack, which you can order from Earth Garden. 
(See order form on the last page.) 
About the climbing beans and grapes — both need 
a lot of sun. Most food crops do to sweeten or ripen or set 
fruit. I’ve never come across a dwarf apricot, but you can 
get dwarf nectarines and peaches, and they’d grow next to 
the lemon if they get at least four hours of sunlight. Plums 
are the most shade-tolerant fruit I know, apart from the 
subtropicals like avocado and tamarillo. They tolerate and 
fruit in quite deep shade here. And how about a tea camellia 
for your own tea? They like semi-shade. Happy growing! 


<; IF you want to save money, labour, 


« energy & the environment 
DON'T build a single storey 


Get our book plans first! 
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Australia-wide and 
now overseas, our 
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40 photos, text, prices, 
and plans of small to large 
homes (or sheds, studios, 
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for mudbrick, rammed 
‘earth, timber, stone or brick 
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of owner builders. 


Send $16.50, which includes 
postage, to: 

Peter Lees, Architect & Builder, 
RMB 4322, Daylesford, Vic. 3461 
Phone 03 5348 7650 

Mobile 019 136 998 
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PS: For a complete list of shade-loving plants, 
edible and otherwise, plus frost-tolerant ones too, see 
Plants That Never Say Die, Jackie French, Lothian Books. 


Thieving sparrows 
Dear Jackie, x 

Is there any way of keeping sparrows from eating 
the grain out of free-range chook sheds? I put double-layer 
fly curtains from tractor tube over the pop holes. The 
chooks go through it and so do the sparrows! My neigh- 
bour doesn’t care about them, but I worry about disease 
and the cost of the feed. How do you poison sparrows and 
starlings without affecting native birds who may feed on 
the pests? If I can’t shoot or poison them what other 
alternatives are there? Surely somebody must have 
thought of a way in the hundreds of years people have been 
keeping chooks. 

Bill, Port Pirie, SA. 


Dear Bill, 

Sparrows and starlings learn how to pop through 
automatic doors in shopping centres, and unlike most birds, 
soon learn how to deal with deterrents like hawk kites and 
hanging curtains. (You might try several layers of lighter 
ones, instead of one heavy layer. We use that horrible 
multicoloured plastic — we found it at the dump.) 

You might also try covering the food when you let 
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the chooks out each morning, and uncovering it at night so 
they can eat the next morning before you let them out, but 
the sparrows and the rest of them can’t get to it. This also 
means the chooks can’t feed during the day, but apart from 
the odd lazy one (who can probably do with retraining), 
ours feed outside when they can anyway, though they do 
eat a lot of concentrates in the early morning. 

Most bird poisoning is done on the ‘whoever comes 
gets it basis’. If you can train just sparrows or starlings to 
arrive for a regular feeding, it is worth poisoning them. By 
far the best way to get rid of them however is to go for their 
nests. This is more work, but it must be done each year if 
you are to keep numbers down. Native birds just don’t have 
a chance with sparrow and starling competition. The trouble 
is that the most effective form of control — shooting each 
one individually — is the most bloodthirsty. Today, most of 
us prefer our solutions at a distance, in other words, a nice 
biological control that causes more distress than one good 
‘bang’, but you don’t have blood on your fingers. 


Moisturising cream s4 


Dear Jackie, 

Can you give me a recipe for a simple moisturising 
cream, please, with beeswax? Could you also please indi- 
cate how long it would keep. Thanks for your many inspi- 
rational articles and talks. 


Shirley, Wynnum, Qld. 


LP GAS REFRIGERATORS 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL LP GAS 
FRIDGE FREEZERS DESIGNED FOR 
THE ALTERNATE ENERGY 
DOMESTIC APPLICATION 


Two models to choose from: 


217 LITRE 320 LITRE 
MODEL QD22F MODEL QD320G 


187 litre refrigerator 246 litre refrigerator 
30 litre freezer 74 litre freezer 


For further information 
contact: 
VIC/TAS NSW 


DP Refrigeration Country Gas Fridges 
Tel: (03) 9437 0737 Tel: (02) 9681 4365 


SA 
and Portable Clifton Caravan Ref. 


Services 


Refrigeration 
(08) 8349 4505 


Tel: (07)5593 4066 


Dear Shirley, 

I’ve tried to limit myself to two creams. There are 
a million glorious recipes. Take these as a basis and 
experiment. The first is a bit oily, but protects your hands 
and feet wonderfully. I also use it as a furniture polish and 
wood sealant. If you are only going to use it for wood, try 
linseed oil instead of olive oil. I usually use olive oil 
simply because we. always have lots on hand. Olive 
darkens blond wood less than linseed, but linseed seems to 
give a richer glow for longer. Make sure you use beeswax 
for these recipes. Most candles now are made of paraffin. 
You get a reasonable cream, but nothing like the wonderful 
effect of beeswax, which does seem to help heal in its own 
right. I also add great globs of aloe vera gel to many of my 
creams. It is a reasonable moisturiser in its own right. If 
you don’t have time to make potions, just grow aloe vera 
and squeeze the gel out of the old outer leaves, not the sap. 
Finally, test a little of these creams in case you’re allergic 
or sensitive to any of the ingredients, especially if you have 
asthma or other allergy problems. 

Lavender hand cream 

four parts olive oil to one part beeswax; and 

masses of lavender flowers. 

Heat the oil and flowers with the lid on for ten 
minutes on low heat. Leave to cool. Strain and reheat with 
the chopped beeswax. Stir well while it melts. Take off 
heat as soon as amalgamated, and store in pots. 


CA SONS > 
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HIGHEST QUALITY STAINS AND FINISHES 
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Telephone: (03) 9437 0733 
Fax: (03) 9437 0822 
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I don’t know how long this lasts. I made my last 
batch five years ago, and it’s still going strong (I’m down to 
the last pot.) It may last for centuries, but throw it out if it 
smells off or produces interesting growths. 


Rich moisturising cream 

This is excellent. It’s very rich, and better than any 
commercial products, although I admit I’m biased. It lasts 
for years and is one of my favourite gifts. 

two teaspoons beeswax (melt a beeswax candle if 
necessary) 

two teaspoons lanolin 

four teaspoons almond oil 

one teaspoon wheatgerm oil 

half-a-teaspoon vitamin E oil (from capsules) 

two drops lavender or rose/clary/sage/chamomile 
oil (make sure these are essential oils, not the artificially 
scented ‘craft’ oils) 

pinch of borax (as a preservative); and 

two teaspoons boiling water. 

Melt the beeswax and almond oil over a very 
gentle heat. Take off the heat. Stir the borax into the 
boiling water, then add that to the lanolin and almond 
mixture. Add the other ingredients and beat well. Keep in 
a cool, dark place. It should keep at least a year, maybe a 
a will depend on storage conditions. When 
in doubt, throw it out. 


wooP* (ib) "On, 


FESTIVAL 
SATURDAY, 28TH MARCH 1998 
10 AM to 10PM 
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PERMACULTURE IN HINDSIGHT 


Permaculture and Food Production 


Bruce Hedge continues his series on the wisdom of permaculture hindsight. 
Here he discusses designer animals and handy food gardens. 


by Bruce Hedge 


Newham, Victoria. 


A designer animal 

Wow! Already 1998 and it just gets drier. After 
November’s 84 mm of rain, December crisped up signifi- 
cantly and we recorded only 3 mm. The total for 1997 was 
540 mm, about 25 per cent down on average. Fire precau- 
tions are taking precedence here at the moment, with mow- 
ing and fuel reduction a fairly high priority. But with this 
comes the dilemma we have to have. 

We’re still looking for the fox-proof, soft-footed, 
minimal maintenance, edible, manure-producing machine, 
and are open to suggestions. Such an animal won’t destroy 
the lower parts of the hundreds of fruit trees, but will graze 
the ground and reduce the fire risk. 

Movable fencing is 


not easily manipulated in PERMACULCHASAURUS 


our orchard area, but I may 
just end up putting in fox- 
proof (read expensive!) fenc- 
ing and get some geese. 
Twenty years after 
starting this permacultural 
exercise, we still have a 
missing link, in the form of 
animals to recycle nutrients 


(Brucus Hedgicatia) 


FS 


and perhaps to eat. Is veg- 
etarian or vegan permacul- fc oon eens 
ture possible or desirable? production 


How can we use the ined- 
ible protected native birds which seem to get more than 
a fair share of our produce? If we drink milk, what do 
we do with the male animals born if we don’t eat them? 
Ah, the challenges don’t stop do they? 

And can we continue producing food 
from a limited area without replacing the minerals? 


Rooted poly pipe 


Okay, back to practicalities. A couple of pe 


months ago we had an interesting situation with our 
water supply. The shape of our land allows us to drip 
irrigate about half the 4 ha block without pumping. We use 
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Disposition 
"4 


eating habits 


gravity-fed water delivered through a 150 mm pipe through 
the dam wall. All domestic water except drinking, how- 
ever, is pumped from the dam into a 10,000-litre tank on 
top of a stand 4 m high at the highest point on the block. 
This gives us domestic water at a head of about 6 m, and is 
distributed throughout the whole block via a 40 mm paly 
pipe. This can also be pressurised for fire fighting. 

Fifteen years ago, when the block was almost bare, 
we buried the 40 mm poly pipe about 150 mm down, taking 
great care to note exactly where it went. Photos of the open 
trenches were useful. We planted a couple of thousand 
different trees in a designed array, and some inevitably 
went in only one or two metres from the buried poly pipe. 
About six months ago, I noticed that the water pressure was 
dropping, and water eventually stopped coming to our 
house altogether. I inspected the length of the pipe, and 
found a wet soak near a large gum tree. The tree wasn’t 

there 15 years ago, but now, the ever-spreading and thick- 
ening roots had forced the pipe up, constricting it until it 
ruptured. It was quite a hassle to repair the pipe and I 
Preasent gi it will happen again somewhere along the 
ine. 

Should I have buried the pipe at all? Yes, 
probably; if not because of possible fire problems, then 
because the sun’s UV rays will weaken it eventually. 
Also it will get damaged by machinery or be acciden- 

tally driven over. Furthermore the black poly pipe 
makes the water ex- 
tremely hot on Sum- 

mer days, so it’s 

probably best buried. 
Just keep those big 
trees at least 3 m away 
from the trench. 

Our 20,000-li- 
tre concrete drinking 
water tank needs clean- 
ing out, too. After 12 
years the gunge in the 
bottom is getting 
slightly off-putting, so 

we’re boiling the water 
It’s amazing how much a family of five goes through on a 
hot Summer day. PI clean it out in Winter and install a 


first water diverter to stop the roof dirt and muck going in. 
Should have done it years ago. 


Our new outdoor rooms 

Alice is very pleased (and a little gleeful) 
about the success of her no-dig garden. She wanted an 
intensive vegie garden right outside the back door so that 
she could tend it daily and quickly harvest things like herbs 
and lettuce as she needed them in the kitchen. It was a 
permaculture idea we had never really put into practice 
here. 


corn if it doesn’t ripen. 

Some of the principles Alice has really taken on 
board from Jackie’s book are: 
e harvest every day 
* plant something else as soon as you harvest an area 
* plant more beans when the last lot flowers 
e remember to do lots of planting in January (even though it 
feels like holiday time); and 
* be more creative about which bits of vegie plants you eat, 
like garlic leaves, beetroot leaves, small unripe pumpkins. 

I guess it’s all about everyone finding 


Anyway, Alice decided to fol Tt : their own favourite ways to grow vegies. At 
low the general ideas set out by Jackie celal Pur Seryices the moment I am happy with my experiments, 
French in Backyard Self-Sufficiency. About MOE e like using a rotary hoe to incorporate green 


three months ago she started to cover thickly an 
area of grass near the back door with anything 
and everything that would rot. This included 
paper, cardboard, worn-out clothes, lots of 
dry grass clippings, leaf litter from under 
tagasaste trees, a bit of horse manure, a 
dusting of crushed rock, plus a few hand- 
fuls of Dynamic Lifter pellets. She covered 
all these with a layer of straw to make it 
look nice. The paths between the three 1 m 
by 6 m beds were covered with newspaper 
and thick pine needles from our plantation. 
She just kept piling it on and watering like mad! 

She even did the mowing to get more grass clippings. 

I was a bit sceptical about her visions of great 
productivity this season. I knew it would be great soil next 
year but I still had my doubts about no-dig in our cold 
climate. Well, it’s now early January, and it’s looking 
blooming good. We’ve been eating greens from it for 
weeks now. 

There’s a crop of beans just starting, carrots nearly 
ready for first gleanings, potatoes close to bandicooting 
size, a late planting of very well-grown tomato plants just 
starting to set fruit, spinach coming on, lots of silver beet, 
all sorts of lettuces and radishes, a good-looking cucumber 
plant, and brassicas coming along nicely. She’s just 
planted corn, for goodness sakes! Says it will use the water 
which tends to run off at the bottom, and we’ll eat baby 


Intensive Courses 
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* Preparation and Preservation 
of Healthy Food 
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e Fruit and Nut Growing, 

e Organic Vegetable Growing 
and Free Range Poultry 24 May 

e Farm Forestry Design (4 days) June 


The Food Forest 


22 Mar 
19 April 
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10 May 


Full day practical courses taught by Graham and Annemarie 
Brookman and guest presenters at 
“The Food Forest” 
a 15 hectare permaculture farm on the Gawler River. 
PO Box 859, Gawler, SA, 5118. Ph 0885 226 450 


* Permaculture Design Certificate Course — Summer "99 


manures like buckwheat and field peas. 
Alice has discovered she is much happier 
in her mulched garden, which is like a new 
outdoor room of our house. She is very 
comfortable in the clean, soft, pine-needle- 
covered pathways. Every time she goes to 
the laundry, rubbish bin, clothes line, gar- 
den shed or greenhouse, she passes by her 
garden. It gets lots of attention, lots of 
love, everything is harvested, pests don’t 
stand a chance, and no space is allowed to 
remain unfilled for long. 
Last issue’s article about our recon- 
nection with our place (‘When we nearly lost the dream’, 
G 102, page 62) certainly touched some readers. We’ve 
had several calls from people who identified with the arti- 
cle; thank you to all. 

Another subject which has been bubbling along on 
the surface, if you’Il pardon the odd metaphor, is the mineral 
deficiencies in our soil. As good as our organic produce may 
be, is it really good for us if it’s growing on land deficient in 
minerals? 

Can we continue producing food from a limited 
area without replacing the minerals? I was talking to David 
Holmgren the other day about this very topic. He’s doing a 
lot of work on correcting mineral deficiencies in his 
Hepburn, Victoria soil, so I'll pick his brains and keep you 
posted. I think it may be our next big challenge! 
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Wwooprnse 
about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide network which 
can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, 
all in exchange for your labour. 


WWOOFing and other cultures 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


people from other countries, even when its member 

ship was being drawn from within the organic gar- 
dening movement. As we opened up to the backpackers, 
we became attractive to a wider range of nationalities. In 
the early to mid 1990s the Japanese figured prominently 
among the overseas visitors. I remember how much of the 
feedback we received told how hard-working the Japanese 
were. More than one host told me how it was impossible to 
stop some of them for anything other than a meal. 

The last three years have seen more Korean visi- 
tors. We had one or two problems 
fairly early in the piece; as with all 
nationalities, it is always the few bad 
ones who taint the whole crop. How- 
ever more recent feedback about our 
Korean WWOOFers puts them up 
there with the Japanese as a hard- 
working bunch. They seem to have a 
better grasp of English than many of 
the Japanese, and certainly a better 
understanding of the use of the word 
“no”! 


S INCE it began, WWOOF Australia has attracted 


Many hosts have told us that 
as well as working so well, these 
WwWOOFers have done wonders for 
their children. They have opened the 
children’s eyes to a whole new world 
of different lifestyles, religions and cultures. Schooling 
may have told them this was so, but meeting people from a 
different culture in their own home reinforces that informa- 
tion in a way no school book or teacher can ever hope to do. 
Short of actually going and visiting any of these overseas 
countries — impossible for someone living a fairly self- 
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— from WWOOF News, UK. 


sufficient lifestyle and with two or three children as well — 
having such WWOOFers stay with them for a while makes 
a lot of sense. WWOOFers bring the world to your door- 
step. 

With overseas visitors, language is potentially a 
problem. People from Europe have a similar cultural back- 
ground to ours and often have a basic grounding in English. 
This makes their Australian visit easier, and if they have 
been on the road for some time with English as the usual 
common tongue, they have much recent practice in using it. 
On the other hand Asians do not share a common cultural 
heritage with us, speak languages which are very different 
from ours, and often come here to learn or practise their 
English by having their first holiday here. So WWOOF 
hosts often have WWOOFers who are learning English as 
well as farming, organics and about Australia. This has 
been a problem for a small number of hosts, but most I have 
spoken to recently are happy to help. 
They perceive yet another way in 
which their children can benefit. It 
would be good, however, if the lan- 
guage schools could prepare these 
particular WWOOFers for their visit 
by ensuring that farming terms get 
some airing. It would help if they 
knew the names of the common farm 
animals and tools beforehand! 


ey 


More hosts needed 

For the past year it seems 
the tropical route from Brisbane to 
Cairns must be the most popular in 
Australia. We have had some hosts 
so inundated with requests from 
WwWOOFers that they have been turning them away in 
large numbers. Our membership figures for 1997-8 are 
projecting 8,000 WWOOFers for the year, and we have just 
over 800 hosts in our books. This is an average of ten 
WwWOOFers per host, and if each WWOOFer averages 
three weeks of wwoofing during their stay in Australia, this 


An international breakfast 
for a Queensland WWOOF 
host. The WWOOFers 
come from Israel, England, 
Japan, and the woman 
investigating the 

Vegemite is from Finland. 


means our average host has 
WwWOOFers for half-a-year! 
That sounds good, but I know 
that many, especially in the 
southern States in Winter, have 
nothing like that number. Even 
up north, we have many hosts 
who get nowhere near this sort 
of demand, leaving. their col- 
leagues in the tropics to handle 
it all. This leaves us seeking 
more hosts in Queensland gen- 
erally, particularly in the coastal areas from Gympie north- 
wards to Townsville. 

There are two other areas where we are always 
seeking additional hosts — the far north of Western Aus-_ 
tralia and the Northern Territory. Many travellers gofight 
around Australia. Some arrive in Darwin, and head off to 
Western Australia or Queensland; others arrive in Perth 
and head off north after seeing the south-west. They have 
in common a passage through the sparsely settled north of 
Australia, where we only have a dozen or so hosts. It 
would be good to be able to offer them a wider choice. Is 


E SY 


CONCRETE, ROCK OR EARTH 


WAS FS. IX... X_. SS 


QUICKLY. & EASILY 


more information: 

Telephone (02)9570 2231 
Facsimile (02)9570 3169 

PO Box 247, Oatley, NSW, 2223 


anyone from these areas interested in becoming a WWOOF 
host? 

To be a host with WWOOF Australia costs $25 for 
the first two year’s listing, including the book with your 
first entry in it. Renewals are $15 a year thereafter (book 
optional $10). Send for our questionnaire to WWOOF, 
Buchan, Vic, 3885; ph: (03) 5155 0218. 


Remember the days when painting was safe and simple? Well times 
have changed and today we know that synthetic paint can be 
dangerous to your health. At Bio Products Australia we have the 
expertise to provide you with information why Natural Paint is 
better for your family and the environment. Natural Paint is made 
of chemicals found in food ingredients such as linseed oil and soya 
bean products, so, while it's not recommended you drink your 
natural paint, your health certainly won't be at risk. 

So, try our natural paints. To find out more 


Phone us, FREE on 1800 809 448 


and we'll mail you "Toxic Information" - FREE! 


And please remember! All our products are better for you, 
and for your home environment. To know more about 


them, prices etc. , simply contact us! 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd., i 
25 Aldgate Terrace, 


Bridgewater S.A. 5155 
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Grow your own oyster plant 


The delicious ocean bivalve is an increasingly endangered species, so why not grow 
your own vegetasi ‘oysters’? 


by Keith Smith 


Artarmon, New South Wales. 


cabbage’ is a term of affection, but to say a person is a 
‘salsify’ is to imply they have the brains of a rather 
thick root vegetable. 

You see this weird-looking plant, like a long, 
skinny parsnip, at markets in France and Spain, and also in 
North Africa, where it is fried or added to stews eaten with 
couscous. It is native to southern Europe, and still grows 
wild in Mediterranean countries. 

Salsify is called the vegetable oyster or the oyster 
plant, because when cooked, its long, fleshy white roots 
have a flavour resembling oysters. Though uncom- 
mon, it has persisted for centuries in 
home gardens, so much 
so that in The Com 


I: FRANCE, to call somebody a petit choux or ‘little 


O 
plete Vegetable NWPN 
Grower (London, SNe 
1955), horticulturist CORRS : 
Wilfred E Shewell- ‘ici we 


Cooper said it was “al- 
most not an unusual 
vegetable”. 

In his famous 
Herball (1597), London bar- 
ber-surgeon John Gerard de- 
scribed ‘Goats beard, or Go 
to bed at noone’. This plant 
was Tragopogon prarensis, a 
salsify native to Britain. It has a 
large, dandelion-like 
flowerhead, which according to 
Gerard, ‘shutteth it selfe at twelve 
of the clocke, and sheweth not his 
face open until the next dayes Sun 
doth make it flour anew’. Gerard 
considered the roots, boiled and eaten J 
with melted butter, as ‘far surpassing 
either Parsenep or Carrot’. To be fair, 
parsnips and carrots have been vastly improved, and salsify 
less so, since Gerard’s time. 

Yellow, pink or purple salsify flowers look like 
large, flat, ragged dandelions; so do the bristly seedheads, 
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i SN i i M Prague, 15 
S RAN EE ALLA 

Y E rrhh E 
Y 3 Goatsbeard (salsify). 


which form a similar, but larger, ‘clock’ blowball. 

Cultivated salsify (Tragopogon porrifolius) had 
been introduced to Britain from Italy in about 1600. In 
London, seedsmen Flanagan & Nutting offered ‘salsafy’ in 
their 1835 catalogue. 

In Australia, nurseryman Thomas Shepherd grew 
salsify and scorzonera (Spanish salsify) in the mid 1830s at 
Darlington near the present Sydney University. These root 
plants were “unknown here except by gardeners”, he re- 
marked, adding: “They will never be of much importance 
to the Colony”. 

The long-held opinion was that salsify was deli- 
cious but rarely grown. “This old-fashioned and delicate 
vegetable thrives well in our climate,” said Anderson and 
Co, the Sydney seed supplier, in its 1888-9 catalogue. In 

the United States, Liberty Hyde Bailey (New York, 1901) 
called salsify “a delicious 
and much-neglected 


The vegetable”. 
Goatsbeart “I have never 
yet come across any- 
is sufficient! y one that did not like 
well known. salsafy,” said British 


writer, E T Ellis in Jot- 
tings of an Allotment 
Gardener (London, 


„In winter, the 
ff root is eaten 


d 1919). 
(as a salad “It is a deli- 
because if 1S cious vegetable, and is 
et. certainly deserving of 
sue more attention than is be- 
— pierandrea stowed upon it,” said 
T&N Mattioli, Searl’s Key to Garden- 


A paca FPP: ing (Sydney, 1922). 
Cooking 

It is essential 
to scrub salsify roots 
and to scrape off the 
thick ‘hair’ roots be- 
fore cooking. Put the 
roots into water and 
lemon juice (half-a-tablespoon of lemon to 500 ml of wa- 
ter), or they will turn black. Boil salsify in water or milk, 
and serve with white sauce or melted cheese, or boil before 
baking or frying. In the south of France, salsify is tradition- 


From Pierandrea Mattioli, 
Commentari, Prague, 1563 


ally fried and sweetened before serv- 
ing. 

The smooth, flat, narrow, 
grassy leaves can reach 60 to 90 cm in 
height. Cut up leaves to add to soups 
or salads, or steam gently for a mild 
oyster flavour. For fried vegetable 
oysters, boil salsify roots, skin and 
slice into rounds and fry in oil or but- 
ter. Or you can parboil the roots, grate 
finely, roll into small flat balls, dredge 
in batter and fry. 


Growing salsify 

Salsify is grown in much the 
same way as carrots or parsnips. As 
with parsnips, fresh seed must be 
planted because the seed only remains 
viable for one year. The roots form 
more firmly in light, sandy soil or in 
deep, well-dug garden beds, and tend 
to become stringy in stiff clay. 

To obtain straight roots in 
clayey soil, sow seed in holes about 25 
cm deep, made with a bar or stake. 


Salsify grows quite slowly, 
and prefers cool conditions. Plants 
will run to seed if they mature in hot 
weather. In dry weather, salsify just 
seems to ‘sit’, but roots will come 
along quickly in rainy weather, when a 
teaspoon of blood-and-bone scattered 
around the plants will help growth. 

Roots take about four months 
to mature, and should be ready to eat 
by mid-Autumn. Twist off the tops 
after lifting carefully, because salsify 
roots will ‘bleed’ if cut. Salsify keeps 
well in the ground and can be dug up 
when needed, or stored in damp sand. 
Old-timers say the taste and texture of 
salsify is improved by frost. 

‘Mammoth sandwich island’ 
(Mammoth sandwich) is the oldest va- 
riety of salsify, white-fleshed and “the 
best variety that is known”, according 
to Herbert J Rumsey (1917). Improved 
mammoth (New mammoth), a selec- 
tion of Sandwich Island dating back to 
the 1880s, has large, thick white roots, 


(This method is often recommended Salsify, New mammoth. F H up to 20 cm long and two to three cm 
for parsnips.) Brunning, Melbourne, 1901. across. 


Fill up these holes with fine 
soil or compost, and plant three seeds 
about 2.5 cm below the surface in each. Thin out the plants 
later to one per hole. Plant out the excess fingerlings, or 
add them to soup. 

Salsify seeds are large and easy to handle. Sow in 
Spring, directly in garden beds five cm apart and cover 
lightly with soil. Thin seedlings later to 15 cm apart if you 
want larger plants. When salsify first comes up, plants look 
just like tufts of grass, so be careful you don’t pull them out 
by mistake. 

Do not use fresh manure to fertilise salsify — it 
will only make the roots fork. A scattered handful of wood 
ash around each plant will provide sufficient phosphorus. 


Now you can help the environment — 


by helping yourself! 


WORMS 


Australia wide 
mail order service 


Compost worms by the 1,000 or the kilo. 
ALSO 


Your own Reln worm farm, complete with worms and 
ready to go (personal shoppers only — please phone first). 


Boree Valley Worm Farm 


19 Bimbil Avenue, Mt. Colah N.S.W. 2079 
Phone 02 9987 4973 Fax 02 9482 2642 


EASILY INSTALLED 
ANYWHERE 


Approved by Health Commissions and the E.P.A. 


Domestic model 
now available 


Please send more information to: 


| 
| Address 
| 


CLIVUS MULTRUM AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne Office Brisbane Office 
P.O.Box 189 115 Railway Ave 
Bentleigh3204 Strathpine 4500 
Ph: 03 9557 6943 Ph: 07 3889 6144 
Fax: 03 9557 4786 Fax: 07 3889 6149 


COMPOSTING TOILET SYSTEMS 
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| At 1 east 
Weve Started 


Michael Uniacke continues his regular column on 
starting out on the long road to self-sufficiency 


ye 


Plenty to ponder 

DECIDED to be decisive. Candid. Forthright. We 
I wanted a pond, didn’t we? We’ve wanted a pond for 

ages, haven’t we? (EG 97, ‘The frogs and the 
gunnadoos’, page 67.) So what was stopping me from 
digging out the pond? This was one of those irritating, air- 
headed questions that ignore life’s practicalities to take an 
easy look at a world in which, in theory, you can do 
anything you want. But occasionally, a question like that is 
valuable. So one fine afternoon, I hoisted pick and shovel 
on shoulder, walked to the site, and started swinging. 

After half-an-hour, I was indeed starting to realise 

what could be stopping me from digging a 
pond. I knew it would be hard, physical 


work, but I didn’t know I would be hacking Til call You 
through a great deal of hard-baked clay wa OKAY P 
and rock. I intended to make it as deep as NS 


possible, but I began to wonder. 

But we wanted a pond, didn’t we? 
At odd intervals during the next few weeks I Ay 
doggedly continued to hack, gouge and dig. 
My hands soon sprouted blisters, so I wore 
gloves. I tried to convince myself that hard 
physical labour was ideologically uplift- 
ing and morally purifying, but I merely 
felt ragged, resentful and filled with sinful 
thoughts. I tried to imagine a jolly crowd 
of my Irish peasant ancestors, watching, 
sniggering and cheering me on as they 
swigged pints of Guinness, but that only made 
me quit sooner-to head for the fridge and a beer. I even 
tried to vent political spleen; bash, hack, smash — that’s 
for what the Kennett government’s done to our schools. 
Bash, hack, smash — that’s for John Howard’s ten-point 
Wik plan. But the vast number of political iniquities I'd 
need to dig the pond was too depressing to contemplate. 
The final straw, or to be precise, the final chip, came when 
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a terrific swing of the pick sent a fragment of rock into my 
face. Another three centimetres up and to the right, and I 
could have lost an eye. 

Shirl came down when I’d dropped tools and was 
gazing gloomily at what I’d done. The perimeter of the 
pond was defined, and so was the little island in the middle, 
but it seemed like just a lot of scratches in the hard earth 
and rock. 

“It’s supposed to be at least knee-deep,” I com- 
plained to Shirl. “If it was an ant’s knee, well, we'd be 
home and hosed.” 

“Don’t feel too badly about it,” she said. “Any- 
way, ants probably don’t have knees.” We stared at the 
place where we so wanted our pond. Shirl asked, “Why 
does it have to be knee-deep?” 

“Well, there are gonna be frogs . . . they’Il be going 
‘kneedeep, kneedeep, kneedeep’ all night. 

“Let’s get an excavator,” said Shirl, hurriedly 
changing the subject. 
And less than a week later it 
y was done. In one hour the excavator completed 
Js what would have taken me well into the next 
century. Our pond is now a doughnut-shaped 
hole in the ground, just waiting to be filled with 
ideas, and of course water, eventually. By an 
amazing coincidence Jackie French just so 
happened to be writing about making a 
pond (in the next issue: sub-editor’s perk!). 
I did want to do something more 
interesting than just filling it from a hose, 
and Jackie’s idea of a ‘fountain’ seemed 
. just right. Hence I’m running poly pipe 
up through the island to form a T-shape 
supported by a cross-member. This will 
also serve as a bird perch. 

The next debate is, concrete or pond 
liner? Well, there happened a second amazing coinci- 
dence. Helena, who does the superb drawings for EG, sent 
me a letter and a sample of a very fish-friendly pond liner 
available from a local stock store. In her letter she said 
she’d debated the same thing for her own pond, and she 
made the interesting point that she might later on want to 
change the landscape and move the pond. She wrote this, 


having no idea I was debating the very same point. Why 
have all these lovely people been busy with ponds? A 
confluence of the planets in Aquarius? 

Back to the point. It would be easy to move a 
pond if it had a pond liner, and it would be hard to dig up 
concrete. It also occurred to me that I was running several 
poly pipes into the pond, for the fountain, and drainage, and 
for perhaps a future pump. If one of these pipes 
became blocked or I wanted to get to it, I’d rather 
lift up a pond liner than organise a 
jackhammer or dynamite. Still, 
that’s our situation; for others, con- my 
crete could be ideal. 

Thanks also to 
Jackie’s ideas, we’ll try the mesh just 
under the water, in a small section that I 
announced would be named Birdsville 
Marsh. I should have thought about this 
naming business. Mattie quickly pointed 
out an inlet, and declared that henceforth 
was to be known as Mattie Bay. I immedi- 
ately staked a claim for Deaf Man’s Sound, 
which is near Blind Man’s Bluff. Isn’t this silly 
— so far the pond doesn’t even have any water in it. 
After carrying on like 18th century European imperialists, 
Mattie and I agreed it was only fair to let Shirl have naming 
rights to the island. She said she already has a name for it, 
but she’s not telling until we finish the pond and have filled 
it with water. And that’s going to be a grand occasion. 


All’s well that ends wall 
The first mudbricks I made, three years ago, 
looked like mudbricks but didn’t act like 


mudbricks. They were so gentle, sensitive _ So, crumbled 


and delicate that you had to tiptoe around weeds... they're 
them and speak in reverent, hushed tones. good for binding 
mudbricks ? 


Most of them eventually shattered, and one 
even crumbled just because I picked it up, al- 
though I like to think it was because I had enor- 
mous strength. 

Recently I had been making 
lots of garden beds, and edged them with 
bricks and rocks so they’d look arty and 
functional. In a rustic sort of way they did, 
but I kept visualising a low, curved 
mudbrick wall that would look classy as 
well. Well, it’s not a mudbrick wall. Poured 
earth is the correct term. Or to be exact, shovelled- 
mud wall. At least a low wall could hardly fall over and do 
damage, unless someone sat on it, in which case it would 
probably give a gentle sigh and crumble gracefully to dust. 

Anyway, it was playing-with-mud time again. | 
looked closely at the remnants of the old mudbricks, and 
decided they had too many large bits of rock and not 
enough binding material. . So this time, I collected a card- 
board box and old bits of chicken wire. I folded the wire 
over four times, moulded it over the box, and placed it in 


Fold some old chookwire 
4 times and place on top 
of a big cardboard box. 


Fine particles collect in the box. 


bark and dried 


the wheelbarrow. This was my sieve; I put a shovelful of 
clay on top of the wire and rocked the box back and forth. 
The wire trapped the larger rocks and debris, while finer 
soil passed through and collected in the box. After a few 
shovelsful, I removed the wire from the box, shook it clear 
of rocks, and started again (see diagram). 
When the barrow was about half-full, I eased the 
cardboard box, and there was the fine clay, ready 
for mixing. For binding agents I used crum- 
bled bark and dried weeds. 
I made rough forms out of old bits 
of cardboard, and slopped in the mud. 
After a first layer dried solid in the 
forms, I decided to be daring. I 
used more chicken 
wire as reinforce- 
eo ment, and I was 
Fa going to secure 
the wire to the 
layer by ham- 
mering in metal staples! 
The earlier mudbricks would 
have disintegrated as soon as 
they realised what was going on, 
but this time nothing happened. I hammered in several 
staples, got the wire nice and right, mixed yp a few more 
wheelbarrow loads, and removed the forms after the wall 
had dried. And I jumped onto the wall and danced a jig. 
I’m making another shovelled-mud wall; this time 
bigger, longer, and curvier. Halfway up I inserted white 
quartz rocks into the mud to make something nice to look 
at. I’m also experimenting with an artful arrangement of 
rusting metal in the top layer. (Strictly for arty 
purposes, not to discourage people from sit- 
ra aps! ting on it of course.) 
My next experiment is to use my 
new mud recipe, without the binding agents, 
as a mortar for paving. The excavation of the 
pond threw up a large quantity of what’s ap- 
parently called young slate. It’s flat, can be 
split, and is an attractive khaki colour. I have 
a bit of older slate, possibly called teenage 
slate, that is a blue-grey colour. So I now have 
mortar, some attractive flat bits of rocks of 
different colours, and a nice place to put them 
all together, because our garden beds form half- 
circles. Best of all, my carth works now com- 
plement Shirl’s plant works. She’s been busy, 
planting capsicum, corn, climbers, creepers and 
flowers, and she’s been mulching, fertilising and watering. 


And all this earth work is free. The staples and the 
chicken wire came from the old roof on the water tank, the 
clay obviously came from the ground, binding agents from 
the weeds and the trees, and the slate from the excavation. 
All you need is an ability to dream, a willingness to plan 
and a desire to make it work. When it all comes together 
it’s the best thing on Earth. 


Remove wire 4 clear rocks 
& do some more. 
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Wombats don’t eat straw 


The Wombat Co-op in Gippsland, Victoria, turned a strawbale-building demonstration 
into an informative and useful day. Members added their own personal touches 
À to the final rendering. 


by Jenni Creen 
Allambee, Victoria. 


learned a lot about building with strawbale when we 

went to workshops run by John Glassford from 

Huff ‘n’ Puff Constructions, and Ollie from South Aus- 

tralia. We held a strawbale demonstration day to pass on 
what we learned. 

We put on entertainment and activities for the 


T HE WOMBAT Co-op Ltd in Gippsland, Victoria, 
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Sbrawbalas 


Earth- filled 
hessian bags. 


1. This wall was formed from bird wire and chook 
wire, earth-filled hessian bags, strawbales and steel 
pins. We covered the bales with bird and chook wire, 
sewed them vertically and horizontally with hay 
bands, secured them with the steel pins, and rendered 
with mud. The mud was hard to get to stick onto the 
straw. It took a fair bit of pushing to 

get it through the 

wire. This wall J 
has about 50 mm 
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Sewn with hay band 


tee Z layers plastic 


children. They enjoyed a play called ‘Wombat Stew’, put 
on by the Wombat ‘thespians’. There was also clay model- 
ling, colouring-in, and a wombat-poo treasure hunt. The 
children searched for small mudbricks shaped like wombat 
droppings, and the prize was a chocolate wombat! Mean- 
while the adults had their minds and hands free to play 
with the straw and mud. 

We had a post-and-beam construction, and built a 
gable roof with posts in the corners before the day. This 
area usually has a high rainfall. We used tyres for the 
footings. Some were rammed with earth, and some with 


a Strawbales 


Sand- filled 
Ya chook feed. bags. 


i. layers plastic 


“i 'yres 


2. We formed the second wall from polypropylene 

chook-feed bags filled with sand, and from strawbales. 

As in the first wall, we sewed the bales vertically and 

horizontally with hay band, and rendered with mud. 

Amanda Thorpe added a mermaid sculpture. The mud 

was easier to put onto the straw without the wire mesh 
on it. There was a slight cracking. 


3. For the third wall, inside the structure, 
we used mudbricks laid on plastic, wet 
hessian, window frames and strawbales 
pinned with fibreglass posts through the 


Wet hessian 


Window plastic into the ground. We sewed the 
bales together and rendered them with 
mud, working it into the wet hessian. This 
wall was the easiest and quickest to 

-7 Mudbr ticks construct, and there was no cracking 


after. With all three walls, there have 
been no problems with the footings. 


Sewn with hay band 


packing sand. Each tyre took 
about a barrow and a half to fill, 
a good muscle-building activity. 
Then we laid two thicknesses of 
black plastic across the top of 
the tyres. The diagrams show 
some of the details of the con- 
struction. 

After building a house 
of mudbricks, I’d be inclined to 
use strawbales as external walls 
for insulation, ease and quick- 
ness of construction, and 
mudbrick internal walls for 
thermal mass. 

Strawbales are cheaper 
in northern and western Victo- 
ria, where most of the grains are 
grown. Transport to Gippsland 
means the bales are around $5 
per bale this year. 

There are no wolves in 


Australia, so this little wombat i : 3 
is now off to build a house of Outside, showing the other side of the hessian wall, and the external strawbale 


sticks! wall with the mermaid. 


4 ee ec Be 


The Wombat co-op is holding a workshop in May. Come and have a look. Phone Peter and Barbara,on (03) 5634 
2327, or Jenni on (03) 5634 4214. 


WOOD HEATING WITH RUSTIC CHARM 
ZA AT AN AFFORDABLE PRICE 


| “POT BELLY” 


A 


“RADIANT” Budget priced, with 
NED KELLY Budget priced pea A 
heater with heat Thi 
WOOD HEATERS cooktop and peat ee IS 
æ triple burn E, 
s “ irebox. Heat ed., q 
BUSHRANGER raoe A 
2 sizes available. radiant 
heater 


Heating 20-30 : 
and 10-15 sq. Soh = 
Rear shield > ~ ° 
enables close 
installation to 
heat-sensitive 
walls. Cooktop 
and large, 
panoramic, self- 
cleaning glass 
door. ! 7 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Colin Richardson, PH: 
Railway Cres., Daylesford, Vic. 3460 ° 


complies with 
AS2918.1900 


ALL MODELS: 


e5 year guarantee eAll Australian product 
e Overnight burning «Radiant and convected heat 
eCooktop e Environmentally efficient 
e Conform to AS 2918:1900 e Delivery Australia wide 
e Options: 3-speed fan. rear flue and water jacket 
e Inbuilt model available 


03 5348 2586 
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From Spade To Blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


While giving us tasty, nutritious alternatives to the 
disposable junk food of giant multinational 
fast food chains, Gary uncovers an 

extraordinary blooper... 


Slow questions for fast food 


?M SO very, very thankful. I mean, so really very burger and fries were actually just a medium for the real 
thankful. At last we are coming to the end of a long product — happiness. Lots and lots of mums, dads, kids, 
piece of child-like wilfulness. You may recognise it. nannas, pops and friends skipped joyously to the counter to 
The family is sitting at the breakfast table buy some pleasure. The anticipation of 


that pleasure was the highest moment in 


having a few last moments together before What 
do A vacuous ; i 
i their experience. 


another busy day. The father asks, as he 


has on many occasions, “What shall we wit l Smile and I say this because the hordes of 
have for dinner tonight?” The son replies, ne Lot p temporary people leaving that particular store dur- 
as he has on many occasions, “Fish and N happiness! ing that hour on that particular day were 


not happy any more. They were not 
joyous. They were not even satisfied. 
Already they were fighting or grousing 
each other. Already they were frowning 
and looking worried and concerned. 
And in some way, the children seemed 
discontented and surly, even though 
they’d just had what must surely have 
constituted a treat? It seemed as if these 


chips, or pizza”. The father asks, “No, no, 
really, what will we have to eat for tea?” 
The son replies, “Fish and chips, or pizza”. 

Now I could probably cope calmly 
with this if his replies were interspersed 
with the occasional, “Hey, what about we 
have some beetroot dip with celery sticks, 
that’s really nice”. Or, “I see we’ve got 
some beans ready, how about something 
with them”. Or, best of all, “There are departing people shared a common, 
some beans ready in the garden, why don’t vague sense of disappointment. 
I cook them dad, you go and ride bikes with Whether that was due to the food expe- 
your mates. I'll call you when tea is ready.” rience or the non-appearance of their favourite 

All right, all right, I’m getting a bit car- clown, I could not say. 
ried away. I’m not giving up the cooking Still, there is no denying the apparent 
of the beans for all the bike rides in conviction in all those people as they passed 
China, but my observation stands. from car to counter. The burger and fries 
Kids through to teenagers to young Happy Store may be a fool’s paradise to me, 
adults like that cuisine we generally but once again I am obviously in the minor- 
call fast food. I think it may be part of ity. So what should we do about this 
a scene that has somehow passed me funny fast-food fever? I say, give it to 
by, and which I’m now too discriminat- them! And give it to them good and 
ing to become involved in. proper. 

Last year I spent an hour in the 
car park of a popular fast food chain ‘res- 
taurant’, and observed serious multitudes of 
people approach the doors. These people 
were all lit up themselves. Their beaming 
faces showed they were all about to have a our breakfast and enjoy the day’s 
good time. I realised then that these food \\‘ choices. This is in contrast to those poor city 
chains were not simply selling food. The s$ saps who think up marketing campaigns like Brake Fast, 


Apparently as many as one in 

four meals we eat as a society can be 
fast food. Fast food. I mean, how 
about it really? In our house, we’re 
lucky enough most days to consider 
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the recent sausage-and-egg McMuffiny sort of thing. Or 
the new supermarket product of a similar name that pack- 
ages a disposable breakfast kit for use in the car. And are 
these franchise giants going to pay the bill when the inci- 
dence of colon cancers starts going through the roof? 


Production 
Or what about Hungry Jacks? How do you 


be trusted to deliver us true vegetarian and vegan food? 
Food, that is, not something that is simply the beneficial 
result of a production process. Secondly, can it go further? 
Can big fast-food business reduce, reuse, recycle? Can it 
buy ethically? Is its employment practice equitable? Can 
big fast-food business make us really happy? 
Well, while all that gets 
We use 5ml ‘of oll sorted out we still have to eat, and the 


This chain has a ‘vegetarian burger’, and {oF iyje instead OF Omi} simplest form of fast food still re- 
I rang to compliment them mildly on this vegetarian i mains. 

step in the right direction. I was told, “od? ea a 

“You should be aware that strictly speak- ( 2 PA ne — The chip 


ing it’s not a vegetarian burger”. Hungry 
Jacks make a vegie burger, you see, not a 
vego burger, or a burger for real and seri- 
ous vegetarians who care about what the 
are eating. According to Jim Wilson, the 
head of marketing at this organisation, 
the burger palace called their product 
‘vegie burger’ to distinguish it from a 
proper vegetarian or vegan product. I sug- 
gested to him that this was a very fine dis- 
tinction bordering on the deceitful. He 
explained that it had nothing to do with 
food principles and everything to do with 
production. You see, in a fast-food franchise like Hungry 
Jacks, the food itself is secondary to the method of making, 
the food, and the only method of making the vegie burger 
they could find, after two years of product development no 
less, was to deep fry the basic vegetable and cheese burger 
in a vat of animal fat and oil. 

You may or may not care a scrap about any of this, 
but I was very annoyed. I just wanted to share some 
positive words of encouragement with the first of these 
resource-burner bun shops to recognise alternatives, and 
instead I’m embroiled in what might be some kind of 
community deception. Hungry Jacks management is quite 
pleased with its vegie-burger sales. The market response 
has been consistent, and big fast-food business is beginning 
to see a strong consumer niche. 

I have two questions. Is big fast-food buisness to 


Sustainable Agriculture & Food Enterprises P/L 
SAF.E. is a dynamic, ALL AUSTRALIAN company 
providing a range of superior, ecologically safe 
products to Australia and the World. 

The range includes ALROC mineral fertilisers and ACTIV -8 BFA- 
certified organic plant food. Other products include: Green Barley, 

Shark cartilage, SeaCare Myosol arthritis cream and a range of 

Ecosafe cleaners and laundry powder. 
And more! 
For full information, contact Steve Lawrence on 

(03) 5244 0781 or write to PO Box 1394, Geelong 3213 

(Distributor enquiries welcome) 
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Good chips are good food. It’s 
all that deep frying I don’t like, not to men- 
tion the mess and the waste of it all. So here is 
another method for oven-baked chips. Wash, 
scrub or peel one hand-filling potato per per- 
son. Cut it lengthways, either as country 
chunky style, or city-slicker shoestrings. 
Place in a sink of cold water and swish about a 
bit. This has the effect of removing much of the starch 
released by the cutting. Newer potatoes tend to have more 
of this starch, and may need to be rinsed more than once. 
When the potatoes are properly rinsed, dry thoroughly 
using an old towel. In a big bowl, toss the chips with a 
tablespoon of good-quality oil per spud. Spread evenly on 
your best flat baking tray, and place on the top shelf of a hot 
oven for 15 to 20 minutes, depending on the size of the 
chips. Shake, tumble and rotate as necessary. 

A couple of points to note. Commercial ‘oven 
fries’ are made from the Russet potato because it is one of 
the varieties which is particularly good for frying. These 
‘fries’ also have a coating of beef fat to crisp them. Ours 
will be slightly different. Secondly, it’s true that salt makes 
a perfect (heart attack) marriage with the chip. If you want 
to forgo the salt, try using gamasio. For a different, dinner- 
table quality chip, cut them thick and roast with a few 
coarsely chopped garlic cloves and a few sprigs of chopped 
rosemary. 

B2 dip: This is more simply a beetroot dip for 
those who don’t have to pretend it’s the favourite food of a 


STARTING POINT SEMINARS 


Boost your confidence. Gather practical skills, Talk with 
experts. See houses. Take home notes. 


° Earth Building Techniques 
rammed / poured earth, berm, mudbrick, straw bale 
Mar. 14 & 21 
B&B accom available in superb earth house 
Let the Starting Point STARTER PACK be your guide to building 
an efficient house and healthier lifestyle — just $35 posted. 
Consultancy discounted to Starter Pack purchasers. 


ASK CHERIE 
(03) 5968 1686 
PO BOX 222, Cockatoo, VIC, 3781 
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certain big-acting banana. Wash the soil off 500 g of 
beetroot, and steam or boil the whole beets until tender. 
Cool in a sink full of cold water. This method will also 
allow you to easily slip the skins off the beets. Top and tail. 
Purée or mash, and work into the mixture about two table- 
spoons of cider vinegar. I’ve made this dip by using equal 
amounts of brown vinegar and fresh apple juice, so don’t 
freak if the pantry doesn’t extend too far. Remember that 
it’s easy to add more vinegar for sharpness, but you can 
never take it away. 

If the mixture does seem too sharp, try adding 
sesame oil, a couple of drops at a time. Beetroot dip is so 
good, and the fresh beetroot flavour so strong, that it will 
always dominate when allowed. 

You can add the washed and dried zest of a fresh 
orange along with some salt and pepper to taste. If the dip 
is too thick for proper dipping, simply run the mixture 
down with a little cold water until it achieves your desired 
consistency. Don’t worry, the flavours are so strong that 
the small amount of water you use will make no appreci- 
able difference to the taste. Serve these with the much- 
loved corn chip, the aforementioned celery stick, or as a 
spread rolled up inside a whole lettuce leaf. If the mixture 
is too thin for this, fold in some very fine breadcrumbs. 
Combine with a chopped hard-boiled egg to do the same. 
Beetroot dip is very sexy. Use a small amount to draw a 
happy face on the person sitting nearest you. 


DOWMUS... 
The Wonder Waste 


Converter 


More versatile than a composting toilet, the no smell DOWMUS is a 
dynamic waste recycling system for household waste and used water 
from your bathroom, laundry and kitchen. 


e System, adaptable to suit either non flush or low flush toilet pedestals 


Recycles all used water for garden 
re-use and actually reduces 
overall water consumption 


© Converts toilet waste, food scraps, 
paper and cardboard into compost, 
rich in worm castings 


e No harsh chemicals or heating 
elements 


Pr) 
DOWMUS 


ben al personal introduction RESOURCE 
Freecall 1800 814596 RECOVERY 


Email - dowmus @ ozemail.com.au Web.http://www.dowmus.com ACN 075 770 259 


WORKING 


e Suitable for high and low set 
installations 
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The secret of pizza 

I used to work with this bloke who said the best 
meal he ever ate was a tandoori chicken and mango pizza. 
Apparently, he’d eaten the pizza after a few drinks some- 
where in North Queensland. We discussed at some length 
his reasons for such a superlative, though they seem now 
quite foggy with time. I suggested that a taste such as his 
was a good reason why he occupied such a lowly place in 
the kitchen structure. He responded with great claims of 
derring-do, of smoking ducks and whatnot. I described for 
him several cautionary tales on the dangers of combining 
fruit with meats. He was adamant. I acted superior, even 
though I secretly admired his conviction. 

Zac has gone back to North Queensland now, 
searching for something, maybe another ultimate pizza 
experience. Ironically, I’ve since seen his pizza combo in a 
couple of Melbourne pizza places. No, I’m not tempted at 
all. 

I reckon the secret of good pizza is firstly in the 
base and secondly in the topping. If you’ve got a good base 
of your own, try the curry tofu topping described below. 
Otherwise I like to use a sourdough base which means we 
only eat pizza | make when I’ve got a sourdough culture 
running*. Not exactly fast food, you know. Trudi uses a 
fast no-knead recipe which never ceases to amaze. It also 
allows us to eat pizza whenever we feel like it. 

No-knead pizza base: To make two large pizzas, 


Shock! 


Shower Power actually works! 


“...it really is a wonderful product that actually 
delivers its promises...” - 
“This product is miraculous! I have my — 
two showers cleaned and shiny in a jiffy 
with little effort.” 
“It actually lives up to the claims made 
about it.” 
“na big thank you for the results y 
promised on the label.” 
“On a recent trip to Australia... I was so | 
impressed with the product I brought a 
bottle of it back to the U.K. with me.” 

(Some of hundreds of unsolicited letters we've received) 
Add sparkle to showers and tiles, screens, 
taps, benchtops... in fact all hard surfaces. 
It has a natural fragrance and best of all... | 

NO CHLORINE! y 


J 
Surprise! 
This Amazing BATHROOM CLEANER 
works in the KITCHEN too! 


Available from most 100% AUSTRALIAN 
major supermarkets MADE AND OWNED. 


combine ten cups of breadflour and a tablespoon of salt. 


Mix into a paste half-a-teaspoon of sugar with a walnut- 
size piece of yeast (or two dried sachets). Mix one litre of 
tepid water into the paste and fold into the flour. Cover the 
mixturé’and sit it in a warm place for 25 to 35 minutes. 
Fold out onto a floured surface. Divide and press into an 
oiled pizza tray. Sit it again for 25 minutes. Bake at 240- 
odd degrees for about half-an-hour. I reckon the cooking 
oven is as important as the dough, which is not to say you 
shouldn’t bake a pizza in any sort of oven, but that some 
ovens (particularly brick and the wood-fired variety) seem 
to move the base onto a whole new level of taste. So even if 
you can sit the cooked pizza on top of a low electric 
hotplate for a few minutes, please do. Of course, the top 
plate of a slow-combustion stove is simply magnificent. 
During one of those 25-minute proving times, prepare the 
pizza topping. 

Curry tofu pizza topping: For the quantity of 

pizza listed above, you will need: 

a block of tofu 

half-a-cup peas 

one medium-grated carrot 

one large onion 

two cloves garlic 

a splash of oil 

two heaped teaspoons of your favourite dry curry 

mix; and a good frypan. 


Dice up the onion and garlic quite small, and add it 
with the oil to the frypan. Cook gently until soft, say five to 
six minutes. Add the curry powder and fry gently with the 
onion for a further minute until aromatic. Increasing the 
heat slightly, add the grated carrot and the well-crumbled 
block of tofu. 

Depending upon the type of tofu you use, you may 
need to squeeze out some excess water first. Alternatively, 
simmer the tofu mixture until the excessive water has 
evaporated. Add the peas and cook one to two minutes 
more. 

Remove from the stove. If the mixture now seems 
a touch dry, spread half-a-cup of tomato concasse and olive 
oil on each pizza base. You may wish to do that anyway. 
Evenly spread the curry tofu over the base. 

Arrange the peas so they form a happy face. 
Lightly sprinkle cheese over the top if you really have to. 
Bake in a very hot oven for 30 minutes. Check; it may need 
ten minutes more. 

I’m off now to mow my lawn. I just felt like doing 
it so I’m going to do it, straight away. I’m going to cut it 
into the shape of a happy face, I’m going to sell the cuttings 
for consumption at some brightly lit tables and chairs, and 
I’m going to build a car park out the front. Do you think the 
people will come? 

* See the sourdough article on page 18 in this 
issue. 
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Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


I found EG, and then...! 
To all friends of EG, 

I have always been interested in build- 
ing my own mudbrick loft home, using all 
salvaged, once-loved materials. One day I 
called into our newsagent, and asked if they 
had any books or mags on mudbrick build- 
ing. Out the back they found The Earth 
Builder’s Handbook. 1 thought, great, and 
bought it straight away. I didn’t know about 
your magazine until then. I bought my first 
copy, and read the whole mag — well I 
couldn’ t put it down — it was so informative 
and full of people like me. I went to our 
library and found EG. It is good to know 
there are a lot of people that are looking after 
the environment and themselves. 

I wanted to ask all the friends of Earth 
Garden if you can help me with suggestions 
on healthy recipes that have no preserva- 
tives, less sugar, and are suitable for young 
children (not vegetarians), or books suitable 
for children. Also I am about to buy a small 
cottage on one acre that needs a total renova- 
tion of wet areas. I would like to use a 
composting toilet and a greywater recycling 


BE READY 
FOR WINTER 
Keep Warm 


& Save! 


Our attractive, 
* inexpensive, 
slow 

combustion 
HOT DRUM 
wood heaters will 
keep you warm and look great in 
owner-built homes. 


For information on kits, ready- 
mades, water heating, fireplace 
conversions and other models in 
our range... 
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EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 


system. Has anyone had something similar 
done and obtained council approval in a 
town where septics are the norm? 

I would love to start an organic garden 
and glass house, and would like to ask the 
local primary school if it would like to be 
involved. This would be like an environ- 
mentally friendly community project, and 
the children could see plants grow and learn 
what I am doing. If anyone has done a 
similar project I would love to hear your 
experiences and methods. Thanks to all, 
happy living. 

Julie Roundhill, 12 Masters St, Riverton, 
SA, 5412. 


Chooks in the backyard 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I would like to hear from people who 
keep chooks in a suburban backyard. I live 
ona 700 square-metre block, and would like 
some ideas on how I can best cope with 
chooks in my situation. I want them for the 
eggs, manure and their soil-conditioning 
qualities, but I am concerned about how I 
would deal with the rodent and lice problem. 
I would appreciate any advice. Please write 
to: 

P Paul, 45 Morven Rd, Niagara Park, 
NSW, 2250. 


We’d love to meet some locals 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for a really inspiring magazine! 
We attended the ‘Farming the Future’ expo 
at Cooroy, Queensland, recently. It was 
great, and we gained some more knowledge 
to use in the building of our house on five 
acres here. It was good to be able to meet 
Alan and put a face to the name. Pd really 
like to meet some Sunshine Coast Earth 
Gardeners who have owner-built alterna- 
tive-style houses. We are determined to 
build one ourselves, and would love to be 
able to share skills and knowledge with 


AUSAXE 


TMIR 
Quality axes made in Queensland, COD to any P.O. 
in Australia. For brochure & colour photo, write to 
D. & M. Shaw, 18 The Locale, Nerang, Qld. 4211 
or Ph: 07 5578 2920 or 015 594 207 


AUSAXE »> 
Queenslander 3.6 kg 


Broade Axe $250.00 ea 
plus postage 


<< AUSAXE Canadian 
Double Bitted Axe 
polished 1750 gram 
head, 900mm handle 
$160.00 ea plus postage 


others in our beautiful part of the country. 
According to Alan at the expo, he’d been 
overwhelmed with locals at the Earth Gar- 
den stand, so I know there are lots of us 
around. Please write and introduce your- 
selves! Thanks again for Earth Garden, an 
invaluable source of information to all of us. 
Cheryl Winter, Lot 1 Ceylon Rd, 
Eumundi, Qld, 4562. 


Remember the original indig- 
enous owners 
Dear Alan, 

We have now lived in our dream house 
(mudbrick, solar-efficient and powered) for 
two-and-a-half years. It is the best thing we 
did, consequently our long subscription to 
Earth Garden has been much appreciated. 

One of our interests is to research the 
Aboriginal community that lived in this area, 
the southern Strathbogies in Victoria. Luck- 
ily we have an Aboriginal friend who has 
already done a great deal of work, and this 
has given us a good start. Although accord- 
ing to law we own our property and its 
beautiful forest, we are ever mindful of the 
shame of our history. We strongly believe in 
reconciliation, and are active in various ways 
in campaigning for an effective apology 
from the government, and rejection of the 
present ten-point plan with regard to Native 
Title. 

As part of our connections to that past, 
we now have a small plaque on the front of 
our house with the words ‘This is the Land 
of the Taungurong People’. Notwithstand- 
ing our legal rights, we believe that we are 
but pilgrims in this land, and therefore need 
to respect it and tread lightly upon it. 

May we encourage you and your read- 
ers to take up the idea of recognising the 
original owners of their land in some tangi- 
ble and visible form like this? If we had our 
way we would have such notices set up on 
the roads to indicate the original indigenous 
ownership. In this way we will always keep 
before our lives and our community, the 
preciousness of this sacred heritage. 
Stuart A Reid, via Seymour, Vic. 


Dear Stuart, 

Judith and I agree with you 
completely, and we know that true 
reconciliation cannot come without 
acknowledgement of the prior ownership of 
this land, genuine regret for its theft, and 
honest policies to repair the damage. I hope 
we can all try to stop Mr Howard’s Ten 
Point Plan. 

—Alan 
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Any remedies for varicose veins? 
Dear Earth friends, 

Thanks again for a great magazine! 
Does anyone have any fome or herbal rem- 
edies to prevent or reduce the spread of 
varicose veins? My mother and grand- 
mother both suffer from them, and although 
I am only in my early 20s, the first rhal. 
thin veins are already appearing. Exercise 
and massage don’t make much difference. I 
look forward to hearing from you. 

Eunice S, PO Box 651, St Agnes, SA, 5097. 


Use power from the oceans 
Dear Alan and Earth Garden readers, 

We have automobiles, power houses 
and allied sources pumping unnecessary 
pollution into our lungs, the atmosphere and 
the stratosphere, causing — we are told — 
the Greenhouse Effect. We can cease de- 
pleting our natural resources of coal, gas and 
oil, without affecting our incomes, and with 
a marked benefit on lifestyle and health. 
How can this miracle occur? 

Why not use our oceans to supply the 
power? With rivers and inlets constantly 
moving, either with natural outflow or via 
tides, free power is running to waste. This 
free source of energy (apart from the infra- 
structure) is totally pollution-free, so why 
are we not changing direction and accessing 
what is so readily available? 

Why then do we not concentrate on the 
power of our rivers and the sea? Why do we 
get about the way we do, with resources that 
are not finite, and very definitely harmful 
when used in concentration, not only to 
ourselves, but to our world in general? There 
is such a simple solution. We have the 
technology, but where is our will? Can 
anyone tell me what is wrong with these 
ideas? 

R F Giles, 55 Gorlicks Rd, Bundaberg, 
Qld, 4670. 
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® 
Everburning Light 
Í Level 1,319 Parramatta Road, 


Leichhardt NSW 2040 


Phone/Fax: (02) 9568 5620 
Antique, old and new Oil Lamps. 
Shades, chimneys, wicks and spare parts. 
Restoration, repairs and brass polishing. 
Large range of Aladdin mantle lamps & parts. 
We buy old Oil Lamps and parts. 


Mail order service. Smokeless lamp oil. 
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The bathbarrow 
Dear Judith and Alan, 


Thought you might like to know there 
is another use for a wheelbarrow. We were 
building our house while living in a shed 
with no power. 

We had a little wood stove, but no 
washing facility until my husband hit on the 
idea of using the wheelbarrow as a ‘bath’. 

So we heated the water in a couple of 
large pans on the stove, wheeled in the 
barrow to sit in front of the warmth, (this was 
New Zealand in mid-Winter), filled the 
‘bath’, and had a good wash and rinsed off 
the soap with another pan of water from the 
stove. 

When everyone had finished, it was 
just a matter of wheeling out the bathwater 
to dispose of. I also used the barrow as a tub 
to wash clothes. 

We’ve been in Australia for ten years, 
andare again owner-building our own house 
in the shape of an octagon. This time there 
is only the two of us (ages 54 and 59), and we 
are a bit more civilised in a caravan, with a 
shower and power! 

Judy Smith, Cooloolabin, Qld. 


Now for the fun bit of learning 
Dear Earth Garden, 


Thanks so much for a timely wonder 
ful, inspiring mag. We have just moved onto 
our little piece of paradise, two acres of bush 
with a lovely wee house. 

We never thought we'd get here, but we 
kept our sights on the big picture, and we are 
finally here. Now for the fun bit of learning, 
how to live as close as we can to good ol’ 
Mother Nature. 

The weather is very dry — slowly the 
dam is sinking just from the use of the hose 
for the gardens, and we actually had to pay 


for our tank to be filled with town water! 
Sorry this letter was meant to be a few lines, 
but we just wanted to express our gratitude 
to you all. 


Karyn & Michael Burnett, Beerwah, Qld. 


We’re about to start! 
Dear Earth Garden, 

After reading your books we both feel 
like we are about to start a whole new 
adventure. We are in the process of buying 
property here in the Northern Territory, and 
are looking at a whole new outlook for our 
retirement years. 

You can say we have lived the life of 
every Australian by bringing up a family in 
the environment that was then provided for 
us, but we are both looking now at alterna- 
tive ways of living. This includes building 
a rammed-earth house, using alternative 
power, our own water supply, and a self- 
sufficient, low-maintenance garden that 
blends in with the environmegt. The prop- 
erty we are buying is half rainforest, so we’d 
like to keep it that way. 

We are very new at this, but eager to 
give this our energy to complete it in two 
years. So we would like some help in 
obtaining different books on all subjects 
related to turning back the clock and living 
in a very safe and economical way. 

Gerry and Helena Miltenburg, Jabiru, 
NT. 


Dear Gerry and Helena, 

The books and back copies (see back 
pages) give the benefit of years ofknowledge 
and experience, and the Compleat Earth 
Garden Index will help you find articles in 
back copies of Earth Garden that will fill any 
gaps. Best of luck with your plans. 

—Alan. 
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BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Edited by Judith Gray 


Extra Virgin 
(an Australian Companion 
to Olives and Olive Oil) 
Karen Reichelt with 
Michael Burr 
Published by 
Wakefield Press 
$29.95 soft cover 
Available from Earth 
Garden or The Good Life 
Book Club. 


This book pays homage to the 
simple olive. Itis a true consum- 
ers’ guide, presented with much 
style and a touch of the roman- 
tic. In essence it is arecipe book, 
but it has much, much more. If 
you enjoy history mixed with 
more personal stories, you will 
love this book. 

Thanks to our Mediterr- 
anean migrants after the Second 
World War, olives and olive oil 
have slowly but surely become a 
key component of Australian 
cooking. Olive oil has become 
indispensable. In Australia the 
demand for olive oil has increased 
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by 300 per cent over the past 
decade! Interestingly enough 
only one per cent of olive oil 
consumed in Australia is 
homegrown. It is no wonder that 
hobby farmers and professional 
growers all over Australia are 
investing in olive plantations. 

Famous Australian chefs 
have generously donated their 
favourite recipes, and these make 
up the bulk of this book. Try 
Stephanie Alexander’s white 
gazpacho soup, Maggie Beer’s 
green olive gnocchi, or Ann 
Oliver’s Mediterranean whole 
baked fish, to name just a few of 
the ‘names’. 

If you ever find yourself at 
an olive-oil tasting, here are the 
terms you should know. Olives 
that have dried out would pro- 
duce a flavour called ‘hay-wood’, 
or a thick pasty sensation would 
be called ‘rough’. Perhaps the oil 
tastes of grease left on machin- 
ery. This would be called ‘greasy’. 
Unwashed olives would leave an 
‘earthy’ taste, and so on. It’s all 
here in this little slice of passion. 
Olive oil will never taste the same 
again. 


The Rammed Earth House 
by David Easton 
Published by Chelsea Green 
$49.95 soft cover, 272 pages. 
Available from Earth Garden 
or The Good Life Book Club. 
This book shows no architec- 
tural or cultural constraints. The 


Hoe a ise RS 
author, David Easton, has had 
many years of hands-on experi- 
ence, and is obviously commit- 
ted to making housing beautiful 
as well as affordable. The book 
shows many examples of styles, 
including European and North 
African as well as Middle East- 
ern. 

So, this book is beautiful, 
but that is only where it starts. It 
is extremely comprehensive, 
dedicating chapters to the very 
practical such as preparation for 
building, foundations, the art of 
building forms, soil preparation 
and compaction, not to mention 
connecting beams, post-wall con- 
struction, and the garden. 

Most of the, book's photo- 
graphs are in black-and-white. 
Many are ‘action shots’, a fine 
way to explain information. The 
centre 16 pages of colour are 
ideal for conveying the true spirit 
of earth building. 

David explains that the effi- 
ciency of the form work is the key 
to the affordability and quality of 


a rammed-earth building. 

Compacting earth within 
forms takes so rach less time 
than preparing the forms them- 
selves. As a university-trained 
engineer, David has taken on 
redesigning form work as a call- 
ing, to make “affordable housing 
once again available to human- 
ity”. The reality of course that 
the owner-builtr 
house is as much about process 
as it is about converting raw 
natural earth into one’s dream 
environment. 

As an American publication, 
this book loses nothing in Aus- 
tralia. It’s a truly practical man- 
ual as well as an inspiring book. 


Chicken Tractor 
(The Permaculture Guide to 
Happy Hens & Healthy Soil) 
by Andy Lee & Pat Foreman 
Published by 
Good Health Publications 
$39.95, soft cover, 320 pages. 
Available from Earth 
Garden or The Good Life 
Book Club. 


The chicken tractor is the perfect 
chook-keeping system for the 
permaculturist. It is about com- 
bining the raising of poultry with 
the conditioning ofyour soil. The 
chicken tractor is as much for 
your garden as it is for the hap- 
piness of your flock. 

If you have never cared for 
poultry before, this book is the 
ideal way to get started. It offers 


Strath Steam Pulldieetedlousry and 


marine steam engines 
for alternative energy 
systems and boats 


SYSTEMS START FROM 
APPROXIMATELY $6,000 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylors Lane, Strathalbyn, SA 5255 
Phone 08 8536 2489 Fax 08 8536 2113 


Email strathsteam@olis.net.au 


med-earth | 
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a practical guide to all aspects of 


poultry keeping including rais- 
ing and processing chooks hu- 
manely. If you are interested in 
creating a small business around 
your chook-keeping, then this 
book is for you. 

Turn your chooks into a 
tractor. They will turn the soil, 
and eliminate pests and weeds 
as wellas fertilise your soil. This 
book outlines seven tractor meth- 
ods. Try chooks on wheels, or 
the more stationary deep-mulch 
system. 

If you're looking for plans 
and ideas for building your chook 
house, you will find it all here, 
including a simple strawbale 
construction which is very warm 
in Winter! Author Andy Lee 
makes it plain that a strawbale 
chook house may not resist dogs 
and foxes, so fencing would be 
necessary too. But unrendered 
strawbale would certainly be a 
cheap and quick solution to 
housing your feathered friends. 

When establishing a water- 
ing system for your birds, con- 
sider the importance of fresh 


FIRED 


Have you tasted real bread lately? 
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atits ve 
Using organie/biodynamie ingredients 
Worth the detour! 
right on historic Piper Street in Kyneton, Victoria 


Drop in or phone ahead: (OS) 5422 7070 


Brought to you by The Mud Brick Circus, suppliers of authentic, 
handmade, puddied mudbricks. Phone 03 5422 1808 


rainwater. Chlorine kills both 
good and bad bacteria in the 
water. The chlorine in tap water 
can kill beneficial bacteria in a 
chook’s intestinal tract. Just 
think what it does to humans! 


Encyclopaedia of 
Australian Wildlife 
Published by Reader’s Digest 
$69.95 large format, hard 
cover, 624 pages. 

If your compost heap is a haven 
for rats and mice, do you ever 
wonder if they're native spe- 
cies? Have you ever come 
across a snake in the garden 
and wondered if it was venom- 
ous? The photographs and il- 
lustrations in this book are 
quite remarkable. It’s a won- 
derful reference book for estab- 

lishing what you've seen. 

The main part of the book 
covers mammals, hirds, rep- 
tiles, amphibians, fish and in- 
vertebrates. There are more 
than 1,000 individual entries 
outlining behavioural and 
physical characteristics of our 
unique wildlife. With each en- 
try there is a map showing dis- 
tribution. 

Did you know the coffin ray 
has lost the function of its tail 
and dorsal fin? Hence it buries 
itself in the mud, and generates 
an electric current to stun pass- 
ing tucker. This book would 
make an excellent addition to 
any children’s library. It is 
beautiful to browse through, 
and very informative. 


besti! 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 50 cents per word prepaid. 
The deadline for the June issue is 1 May. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. Endorsed by the 
Housewives’ Association. Write for catalogue to: Retsel 
Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 3175, en- 
closing three postage stamps, or telephone (03) 9795 2725. 
Distributor enquiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes of 
mudbrick, rammed earth, stone, pole frame and timber 
construction. Mail $62 (postage included) for “The Earth 
Builders Plan Catalogue” to John Barton Building Designer, 
31 Sharp Street, Newtown, Geelong, Victoria, 3220 or 
phone (03) 5222 4249 for fixed quote to draw/ document 
your home plan. Cheques, Mastercard, Bankcard, Visa 
accepted. 


FREE $4.50 PACKET OF MIXED GOURD SEEDS when 
you purchase our new 52 page gourd growers handbook 
$18. Mixed packets, Ornamentals, Hardshells, Luffa 
Sponge, Canon Ball, Calabash, Bean, Bottle, Birdhouse, 
Goose, Maranka, coloured corn @ $4.50 packet, minimum 
purchase $9. Bulk packet $10 - 30 seeds. Giant Gourd mix - 
9 seeds - $10 packet. All prices include postage. Money 
back guarantee. Send your order to: The Gourdfather, PO 
Box 298EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323. Phone (02) 4933 6624. 


HOME EDUCATION, for information please send SAE to: 
Alternative Education Resource Group, PO Box 71, 
Chirnside Park, Vic, 3116. 


HANDKNITTED WOOL colourful baby clothes like 
Bertie’s (back cover EG 102). SSAE for information. Irene, 
102/8 Water Street, Birchgrove, NSW, 2041. 


HUNTER VALLEY COURSES. Permaculture, organic 
growing. Small group learning at demonstration farm. 
Trevallyn Centre. For information: (049) 389 528, PO Box 
22, Paterson, NSW, 2421. 5 


MOVING SALE. Co-Ev/Whole Earth Review (78 copies) . 
. . Mother Earth News/Lifestyle (60 copies). SSAE for 
details to Keith Smith, 102/8 Water Street, Brichgrove, 
NSW, 2041. 
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NEWCASTLE AND HUNTER VALLEY. Permaculture 
courses based around practical learning. Property consul- 
tation and design services also available. For information: 
Andrew Murdoch (049) 504 134, 23 Peppertree ct, Toronto, 
NSW, 2283. 


HIBISCUS. Always propagating named hibiscus. Send 
SSAE for free list. Tube stock available most of year. Mail 
order our specialty. Tropic Gardens Wholesale Nursery, 4 
Randwick Rd, Gympie, Qld, 4570. Phone/fax (07) 5482 
4687. 


ABOUT CANDIDIASIS - A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND FOODS. (Thrush, Candida Albicans) by 
Patricia A Pettit ND SRN. $8.75 includes postage. Send.to 
PO Box 385, Coominya, Qld, 4311. 


TRIDENT TIPIS, EARTHMOTHER CRAFT, professional 
craftsmanship, traditional designs, quality materials, made 
to last for years and years. For catalogue, samples and 
prices, Lot 107 Cedar Ck Rd, via Millfield, NSW, 2325. 
Phone (049) 981 659, fax (049) 981 874. 


COMPLETELY NATURAL SOAP’N’STUFF - For com- 
plete catalogue send 2 x 45¢ stamps: Aylwen’s Herbary, 
Box 42, Yarralumla Post Office, ACT, 2600. 


SEED SAVING AND PERMACULTURE IN DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES. 13 to 18 April 1998 at The Seed Savers’ 
Network, Byron Bay. Taught by Jude and Michel Fanton 
and seed banker Deirdre Kempson. This is a course for 
people who are willing to work as volunteers on 
Permaculture and Seed Savers initiated projects. The 
course aims to help people who have knowledge in horti- 
culture, household food production, environmental man- 
agement, computers, health, nutrition, etc to prepare 
themselves for development work. Participants will be 
assisted in organising a short term position in a project 
while they travel overseas. Contact The Seed Savers’ 
Network at Box 975, Byron Bay, NSW, 2481. Phone 
(02) 6685 7560. Phone/fax (02) 6685 6624; e-mail: 
seedsave@om.com.au 


a 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


ORGANIC FARM STAY NORTHERN TASMANIA 
Fully equipped (including all linen) modern solar house on 
five acres, suitable wheelchair, close to beaches; rent for a 
few days or a week. Pick your own produce (asparagus, 
raspberries, collect eggs etc.); canoes and bikes available. 
Information, bookings, telephone (03) 6428 6144; 


e-mail heron@southcom.com.au. 

(Website: http:// Gti ox aoithoot coin ~heron). 
EARTHWISE WOMEN: quarterly national magazine con- 
necting women who care for the environment. Subscrip- 


tion $20 per year. PO Box 38, Inman Valley, SA, 5211. Ph/ 
fax (08) 8558 8376. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN TRADITIONAL HERBAL 
REMEDIES for everyday conditions; arthritis, psoriasis, 
etc. For catalogue please send stamped addressed enve- 
lope to Tintagel Herbs, PO Box 27, Central Tilba, NSW, 
2546. 


AT LAST! Inexpensive new design canoes and kayaks you 
can build and $$$ell . . . fish catching paddles, bait holding 
lures & more. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Website: http:// 
canoeworld.com). 


NATIVE SEEDS - Acacias, Calistemons, Melaleucas, etc 
95¢ per packet, post free. Send SSAE to M Fitzpatrick, PO 
Box 354, Morayfield, Qld, 4506, for free list. Free packet 
with first order. 


GREYWATER SYSTEMS easy to construct and fully 
tested, combines a treatment unit and seepage /evapo-tran- 
spiration system. Plans and specifications available at 
$50.00 per set from: Sustainable Greywater Systems, PO 
Box 176, Nimbin, NSW, 2480. Phone/fax (02) 6689 1703. 


LOOKING FOR HERITAGE OR TRADITIONAL 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES? Join the Heritage Seed 
Curators Ass. and receive our magazine The Curator, pub- 
lished 2 times a year. We still have copies of the1997 seed 
listing issue, giving sources for thousands of vegetables, 
herbs and fruit varieties. The best Australian seed source 
list! Membership is $25.00 per year. Contact HSCA, PO 
Box 1450, Bairnsdale, Vic, 3875. Phone (03) 5153 1034. 


BED AND BREAKFAST SUNSHINE COAST. Buderim 
Rainforest Retreat. Original Queenslander on 7 forest 
acres. Minutes to famous Mooloolaba Beach, shopping, 
amusements. From $38 pp. 27 Earlybird Dve, Buderim, 
Qld, 4556. Phone (07) 5445 4050. 


LAUNDRY DISKS. Suds free, so no pollution, hygienic, 
allergy free, easy to use and best of all, it works! One disk at 
$89.50 lasts for 7 years if washing one load every day. 
Works out to 3 cents a load. Please add $10 postage/ 
handling. Magic Pumpkin, PO Box 266, Craigieburn, Vic, 
3064. 


TREE ONIONS - BROWN $1 ea. Red Hot Spicy $5 ea, Lim 
sup. White & Brown Potato Onions $1 each, P & H $3. 
Lindsay Morris, Newbury Corner, Trentham, Vic, 3458. 
(03) 5424 1434. 


GARLIC. Grow your own. Large Russian seed garlic 
(Allium Giganteum). Send $10 cheque/money order for 
400 gram of sorted seed garlic. Includes p & p and culture 
notes. P K Organic Garlic, PO Box 201, Bowraville, NSW, 
2449. Phone (02) 6564 4117. 


TREES FOR FARMERS. Mildura Native Nursery. 
(Website: www.nativenursery.com.au). (03) 5021 4117. 


BAMBOO. 90 species available. Specialising in non-inva- 
sive, clumping Bamboos. Phone (02) 6655 8634 for cata- 
logue. 


CRAFT WORKSHOP VIDEOS. Learn a new craft or ex- 
tend your ability from your own personal highly qualified 
instructor without leaving home. Many crafts including 
spinning, weaving, feltmaking, beading, basketry, lace 
making. For full descriptive list please send long SSAE to 
Quick-spin Wool, RMB 1215, Shelford Road, Méfedith, Vic, 
3333. 
=> 

PERMACULTURE 1998 COURSES. For the South East of 
Australia. Design Courses - 26th April to 8th May, also 29th 
Nov to 11th Dec. Weekend courses 28th & 29th March, 12th 
& 13th September. Enquiries Hugh Gravestein (02) 6494 
2014. 


SUSTAINABLE EARTH MANAGEMENT COURSE. 
Conducted over 5 weekends. Commencing Saturday 28 
April 1998. Subject matter covered in detail. Non-Toxic 
cropping & sustainable soil management. Eco-systems and 
climate control. Trees and management. How - where - 
when. Enhancing your living area and making the most of 
energy sources. Sustainability food production. Only 5 
places available. Cost on application. All meals supplied. 
For booking send for application and prospectus to: Vries 
Gravestein - Permaculture, “Willuna”, RMB 1130, Chiltern, 
Vic, 3683. 


HERBAL & HEALTH SUPPLIES: Send two 45c stamps 
for complete catalogue. to: PO Box 4075, McKinnon, Vic, 
3204. (Includes anti-parasite program, flower remedies, 
essential oils, teas, books, Chinese herbs etc.) 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE at Crystal Waters 
Permaculture Village. Dates: 23 May - 6 June. Practical 
residential course for urban and rural dwellers. Topics 
include: design, species selection, vegetable gardening, 
orchards, tree crops, aquaculture, water management, com- 
munity development, tours of working Permaculture ex- 
amples, and slides from around the world. Tutors: Morag 
Gamble, Evan Raymond with Max Lindegger and guests. 
For more information contact: PO Box 167, Wilston, Qld 
4051. Ph (07) 3857 8775; E-mail: syzygy@uq.net.au. 
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TOBACCO SEEDS organically grown (Virginian), cultiva- 
tion and curing notes included for $5. Also available, “ Aus- 
tralian Tobacco. How to grow, cure, treat and cut your 
own”. A well researched book by John van der Linden for 
$15 (postage included) from Lyn O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, 
Vic, 3639. * 


SUSTAINABLE LIVING WORKSHOPS for temperate 
climates. Autumn Series. features *Introduction to 
Permaculture, *organic vegetable growing, *bush food, 
*sustainable property planning, *free range poultry, *native 
plants and land management - Peppermint Ridge Farm, 
Tynong North, Vic, 3813. Phone (03) 5942 8580. (Winner - 
Port Phillip region Small Rural Property of the Year 1997.) 


ORGANIC VEGIE SEED CATALOGUE. Send stamped 
SAE to: OGGO, PO Box 908, Gympie, Qld, 4570. 


COFFEE ARABICA SEEDS. With growing, harvesting 
and processing information. Send $6 to Colin Westwood, 
PO Box 377, Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. Available in May. 
(02) 6672 5834. 


TRENTHAM ART AND CRAFT FAIR, 7, 8 & 9 March 
1998, Trentham Sports Ground Reserve. Annual Art and 
Craft Fair run by the Trentham Sports Ground Reserve. 
Cost: $2.00 per painting or $10 per stall. Light lunches 
available. Open from 11.00 am to 5.00 pm each day. Entry: 
$2.00 per person. Small engine display, wood turning, 
painting, lead lighting, patchwork, pottery, pony rides, 
sausage sizzle, music, face painting, massage, framing. En- 
quiries/ bookings to Georgie Patterson (03) 5424 1868. 


GINSENG - Korean or American rootstocks. Organically 
grown. Ready to plant! For info: Ted Cole, “ Yesspec”, Box 
2, Omeo, Vic, 3898. Phone (03) 5159 1575. 


‘LIQUORICE - Grow your own. All enquiries:- Liquorice, 
MS 726, Gunalda, Qld, 4570. 


SUSTAINABLE LIFESTYLE COURSES - series of five - 
Plants & poultry, seeds saving, escaping consumerism, al- 
ternative energy, geodesic domes - choose any or all! Spe- 
cial introductory prices. Please send SSAE 


to Jane Lawrence, PO Box 374, Babinda, Qld, 4861. 


STRAWBALE BUILDING WORKSHOP. South Aus- 
tralia. Working on what is probably this state’s first (in 
recent times) council-approved strawbale building. Two 
day workshop on 28th & 29th March 1998 near Port Elliot. 
The cost is $125.00 per person. For further information 
write to House of Bales, PO Box 810, Goolwa, 5214, or 
telephone Lance Kairl ah (08) 8554 3587. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. Find out how ordinary peo- 
ple with no special skills are making large incomes starting 
with no money down. Phone M Guy (07) 5483 1020. 


CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. Half 
day tours conducted on the Ist & 3rd Sat of each month. 
For information or bookings, ring James on (07) 5494 4787 
or write “The Motivating Edge”, 83 Crystal Waters, MS 16, 
Maleny, Qld, 4552. Bookings are essential. 
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SWEETER THAN SUGAR! Good quality Stevia from 
Paraguay (not from China). Free of herbicides, pesticides 
and chemicals. No calories, beneficial for Candida suffer- 
ers, beneficial for diabetics. (Wholesale enquiries wel- 
come.) Imported by Fitness 2000: Phone & fax (07) 4697 
6647. 


COB EARTH BUILDING WORKSHOPS: sculpture a 
house from earth, including arches, shelves, niches. Make a 
cob bread/pizza oven. Five-day workshops, Sat-Wed or 
just come for weekend. Mar 28 - April 1, April 25 - 29, May 
16 - 20, July 1 - 5, Sept 19 - 23. Contact: Edible Landscapes, 
phone (07) 3870 3872; fax (07) 3870 5890. 


QUITTING SMOKING IS EASY. For full details and a 
kit, send $15.00. Rick Calitz, 311 Glenlusk Road, Glenlusk, 
Tas, 7012. 


DRY STONE WALLING WEEKEND: April 18 & 19. A 
weekend of drystone walling using local, surface stone, 
presented by Huntly Barton, Kyneton, Vic, stonemason and 
dry waller. Saturday 18th - beginning at William Thos. 
Jones stoneyard, 11 Piper St, Kyneton, Huntly will speak 
about the history of drystone walling in the Kyneton area, 
and explain construction techniques. This will be followed 
by a tour of historic and recently built walls in the area. 
Sunday 19th - hands on experience in the art of drystone 
wall building. Cost $100. For more information ring 
Huntly Barton ah (03) 5423 4184. Second weekend planned 
for June 1998. 


SITUATION WANTED. Civil engineering graduate seeks 
design experience with an environmentally aware practice. 
Interested in structural & geotechnical engineering, natural 
building, renewable energy systems, composting toilets 
and grey water systems. Nic Jacobson, Phone (03) 9842 
5808, 11 Glendora Lane East Doncaster 3109, e-mail 
nicjay@21century.com.au 


WILLING WORKER seeks income/experience organic 
farming. Agricultural Science, Permaculture qualifications, 
WWOOFing experience. Contact Janet (03) 5475 1300. 


WANTED farmhand male or female, any age, approx 10 - 
18 hours per week. In exchange, free accommodation, 
produce and electricity, must be handy, honest, reliable. 10 
mins to city. Gahan, 570 Collins Vale Rd, Collins Vale, Tas 
7012. 

TIPIS by Don O'Connor. Tipis made to order by experi- 
enced and caring builder. Also available Tipi camping: 
retreats and holidays - Daylesford. Phone (03) 5348 7506 or 
write to P.O. Box 395 Daylesford, 3460. 


STRAWBALE WORKSHOPS, DAYLESFORD. Don & 
Sue will be running workshops in March, April and May. 
All enquiries phone (03) 5348 7506. 


SPIRITUAL TOURS. New Mexico to South Dakota June 
1998, Alaska August 1998. Don O'Connor (03) 5348 7506. 


Advertisers’ Index — see page 83. 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. Itis your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 50 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 

Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 
LAND LINES for the June issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 May. 
We simply cannot take LAND LINES over the phone — please don't try. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. NEWCASTLE AREA, WANGI. On Lake Macquarie. 
Southern edge of Newcastle. Nice compromise between city and 
the bush. House on half acre block. Swimming pool, 4 bedrooms, 
spacious verandah, combustion stove, solar hot water, two bath- 
rooms, colonial style. Adjoins bush reserve. Half acre firebreak 
also gardened. Established permaculture gardens on north facing 
slope. Excellent local school. Beauty and tranquillity. $160,000 
ONO. Phone (02) 4975 1664. 


2. TENTERFIELD AREA. 100 acres triangular in shape, top 
1/3 timbered, bottom 2/3 pasture, solar electric fences, overlook- 
ing Rocky River. Hidden in lush green valley. 10 x 20 m shed, 20 
x 20 m and 5 x 10 m carports, phone, 5,000 gallon rainwater tank, 
council road along one boundary. $40,000. Phone (02) 6736 
3377. 
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3. MID-NORTH COAST. Unique 13 fertile acres surrounded 
by state forest. Permanent, quality creek. Solar, mudbrick home. 
Large shed. Fruit trees. Telephone. 25 km Macksville, 25 mins 
beach. Phone (02) 6569 9389. $100,000. e 


4. EUROBODALLA, SOUTH COAST. 16 km west of 
Bodalla. 40 acs, 10 acs fertile cleared, 30 acs bush. Permanent 
creck, Pure water. 3 bedroom passive solar design mudbrick 
house. Cedar windows, door, exposed oregon, Tasmanian oak 
parquetry, slow combustion heating, 6 panel 24 volt solar with 
240 volt inverter, 2 genys, 2 chargers. New large gas fridge. 
Mains power also on property. 20 minutes to shops, school, 
highway. 3 minutes to school bus. $135,000 neg. Phone (02) 
4474 3513 bh; (03) 4473 5530 ah. 


5. WOLLOMBI. 10 ACRES. Bush retreat 30 km Cessnock, 
two hours Sydney. $90,000 ONO. (02) 9671 3073. 


6. SUSSEX INLET. Best buy on the south coast. 20 acres, 
cleared, well fenced, 3 dams, 50 fruit trees 7 vines, quantity of 
mud bricks, sheds, 2 hrs Sydney, 1/2 hr Nowra. $60,000. Phone 
agent. (02) 4441 2121. 


7. SOUTH COAST NSW. 35 km inland Bodalla. Tranquil 75 
acres, remote bush, Tuross River frontage, timber dwelling, small 
orchard, $95,000. Phone (02) 4473 8459. 


8. KEMPSEY 50 ACRES SEMI CLEARED. 3 br BV tile, 
large 3-bay machinery shed, 4 dams, bore, creek, over 60 fruit 
trees, native gardens, small timber plantation, beautiful remnant 
rainforest, sealed road to town 15 mins, school bus at door, good 
fencing, stunning mountain views, 40 km to beaches. $175,000. 
(02) 6566 9269. 


9. COFF’S HARBOUR HINTERLAND. 167 acres, eucalyp- 
tus and rainforest, state-forest on 3 boundaries including the Little 
Nymbodia river. 15 acres cleared with 3 b/room, octagonal, 
brick/timber home. Modern, alternate power-system, 240 volt, 
phone, septics, gas/wood stoves, wetback/solar hot-water, 10 m 
sq shed/garage. Bulk water, 150 m to huge swimming-hole with 
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jetty, floor-free, gardens, abundant wildlife, koalas, lyre-birds, 
platypus, bell-birds, giant and great barred-frogs, kingfishers, 
rifle-birds, etc, etc, etc. 45 min Coff’s, 1 hr Dorrigo, 10 min to 
local shop and primary school. Very comfortable and private. 
$230,000 neg. Phone (02) 6654 5480. 


10. PORT MACQUARIE HINTERLAND. Approximately 
eight acres river flat on Wilson River, plus five acres steep slope 
suitable for orchard or vines. Divided by creek wit fih wide 

lagoon back from mouth. Magnificent river and mountain views 
from eight year old hardiplank and colourbond four bedroom 
house with large two bedroom granny flat. Joint tenancy an 
option. Two sheds and hippy cottage. No chemicals for fifteen 
years plus. Half hour to Port Macquarie, Wauchope and 
Kempsey. School bus to door. $285,000. (02) 6547 3615. 


11. IN BILLEN CLIFFS COMMUNITY. Attractive, solid, 
spacious timber cabin amongst stand oldgrowth trees, rainwater 
tank, solar power on 2 acres. Strata title share, 40 min from 
Lismore. $49,500 (not negotiable). Enquiries (02) 6633 7040 
evenings. 


12. BETWEEN LISMORE, KYOGLE, NIMBIN in Billen 
Cliffs Community. Split level timber cabin, 2 sheds, separate 
studio, 2 big rainwater tanks, 2 dams established fruits and nuts 
trees NE to SE aspect 2 acres share strata title. $39,000. Enquir- 
b ‘ ies (02) 6633 7040 evenings. 


13. COLLOMBATTI (15 minutes Kempsey) 32 acres/dam, no 
pesticides 204 years. Flood free house. Loads of potential. 
Needs attention and care which I’m unable to give. All reason- 
able offers considered. Phone (02) 6737 6661 for map. 


14. FAR NORTH COAST 35 km NW Lismore. Beautiful solid 
spacious home. Wide verandahs. Elevated position. Extensive 
views. 4 acres. u/house garage and workshop, organic gardens. 
Fruit trees. Complete privacy. Power. Telephone. Cabin. u/ 
cover caravan. School buses. $159,000. Phone (02) 6633 7033. 


15. FAR SOUTH COAST. 86 acres at Mt Darragh, between 
Wyndham and Cathcart. Ex-dairy country, half cleared, semi 
rainforest bush, rich, red volcanic soils with views to Bega and the 
sea. Small, functional dwelling $76,000. Phone (02) 6492 7384. 


16. FOR SALE. 320 acres. Private self sufficiency mid north 
coast NSW Hinterlands. Magnificent stone and hardwood shin- 
gle 30 square home. Magnificent hand sculptured staircase and 
kitchen. New Stanley wood stove with hot water jacket. State of 
the art solar power with diesel generator back-up. All runs on 240 
volt power. North facing solar efficient. Established gardens, 
large fenced chook runs, grapes, kiwi-fruit, fruit trees etc. Large 
worksheds, machinery shed with loft and huge dam with gravity 
irrigation to house paddock and gardens. Forest — some cleared, 
mostly oldgrowth forest with valuable timber. Masses of wildlife 
and birds, creeks and walking trails. $245,000. Adjoining prop- 
erty 2 — separate title. 80 acres private with magnificent views. 
Huge dam guarantees water supply for irrigation. Council ap- 
proved plans for 5 bedroom house. Concrete slab with services 
already completed and concrete 5000 gallon water tank. Other 
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sheds and water tanks, established fruit and nut trees. Large 
diesel generator with power to building site. Telephone line to 
house slab. $85,000 or negotiable for both properties. Phone (02) 
9999 4028 ah, 1800 244 358 bh (Paul) for details. 


17. FARM/VILLAGE SANCTUARY in the Bega area. We are 
discussing the possibilities of a shared venture with private allot- 
ments. If you would like to take part at this early stage phone 
Shane (02) 6492 5182, or Col (02) 6494 0254. 


18. BUSH RETREAT — GOULBURN AREA. 30 acres, dam, 
permanent creek. Very comfortable council approved week- 
ender. $55,000 ONO. (02) 4869 2367 evenings. ` 


19. THE ULTIMATE GET-A-WAY. Bannaby, one hour 
north-east of Goulburn - 221 acres - permanent creek - heavily 
timbered - abundant wildlife including wombats, echidnas - views 
forever - two bedroom home - open plan exposed beams solar 
power combustion stove gas fridge and cooktop - two bay barn 
bunk house chook house etc - fully fenced two dams - productive 
organic garden fruit citrus and nut trees. $170,000. Phone Dave 
(02) 4822 1411 or ah Jennifer (02) 4821 9364. 


20. NIMBIN - KYOGLE. Beautiful rolling hills, partly cleared 
110 acre blocks, one with farmhouse. $1,000 per acre ONO. 
Phone Yagai (066) 891 547. 


21. FOR SALE 100 RURAL ACRES at Maffra in the Cooma- 
Monaro shire, 35 km from Cooma. $40,000 ONO will exchange 
for land to equal value in Queensland. All offers considered. 
Phone (02) 4385 3461. 


22. NEXT TO WARRUMBUNGLES. NATIONAL PARK. 
Three bedroom mudbrick house on 50 acres. Approximately 10 
acres cleared. Established orchard, bore, solar panel. Power 
available closeby. Close to school bus, Coonabarabran 15 min- 
utes. $180,000. Phone after 8pm. (02) 6842 2452. 


23. FAR NORTH NSW. 115 acres. Ideal location, 10 minutes 
from Murwillumbah, 30 minutes from Gold Coast. True wilder- 
ness, ocean views, abundant wildlife, palm-filled gullies, diverse 
species (some rare), waterfall, 1 million gallons spring water. 6m 
X 9m shed, slab, plumbing. Easy access. Reduced price 
$165,000. Phone (08) 8272 6592. 


QUEENSLAND 


1. BLOCK 806 sq m; high part Macleay Island; sea views; 35 
min public transport to Brisbane/Gold Coast; genuine reason for 
sale. Valued @ $14,000 will sell $7,900. (02) 6653 2679 (Coffs 
Harbour). 


A 
2. GRANTHAM - mimon. Private rural retreat on 245 
acres. 1 1/2 hours Brisbane, 15 mins Gatton College. Pictur- 
esque, secluded valley, creek. Open timbered cattle country, 
adjacent state forest, undulating, some creek flats. Good bore, 
solar pump, tanks, caravan, cabin, cattle yards, bee hives, some 
fences. $90,000. Phone (07) 3831 2908. 


3. SOUTH EAST QUEENSLAND on Rathdowney - Boonah 
road, ‘11 kilometres from Rathdowney. 59 acres with bitumen 
frontage, dam, timber and wildlife. Access to permanent creek, 
phone and power. Excellent views to Mt Maroon, Barney, 
Lindsay and the main range. Recommended. $110%00. (07) 
3287 3312. 


4. CHILDERS (minutes Bundaberg, coast). 4 1/2 acres, good 
soil, dam, seasonal creek adjacent. Lowset, quality 3 bdrm brick/ 
tile house. Water, power, school bus. (07) 4126 8260. 


5. GYMPIE 10 MIN SOUTH. 5 beautiful acres, excellent scrub 
soil. Solar/wind powered furnished shed. Stable, carport, chook 
pen, permanent creek, power, bore, school bus at gate. Bunya 
Pines, fruit trees. $67,000 neg. Phone (07) 4127 7129. 


6. LUSH SEMI TROPICAL PARADISE. 2.5 acres 40 km 
north of Gympie, sustainable income, orchard, electricity, 2 bed- 
room spacious home, large tropical outdoor room, screened. 3 
caravans hidden in landscaped, mulched beautiful gardens, 
palms, 2 dams, bore, pump, small swimming pool, streams and 
ponds, large irrigated shade house, double garage, sheds, many 
extras. Details/photos available. $120,000. (07) 5485 7106. 


7. BAUPLE. 1.102 ha. 30 km north of Gympie. Sml commu- 
nity school, PO, shop 1/2 hr to major towns & beaches. $23,000. 
Phone Leanne (071) 292 380. 


8. BENARKIN, 1 1/4 hr n/w Caboolture, established Welsh 
Pony stud. 5 acres FH plus 10 acres extra grazing land. Near new 
2 BR home, phone, electricity, all bitumen road, double carport, 
shed, 10,000 gal tank, plant nursery, dam, yards, fencing, chook 
pen. Beautiful forest area. $70,000 including stock, furniture, 
etc. Phone (07) 4163 0543. 
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9. 12 ACRES 'TAMBORINE MOUNTAIN FOOTHILLS. 
24 km S Beenleigh. Mostly natural bush, 2 cleared hilltop 
building sites with spectacular views. Bitumen road; power and 
phone available. Permanent creek at rear boundary. Backs onto 
Hendersons Knob NP. $95,000. (07) 3818 3434 ah. 


10. DALLARNIL - SE QLD, - 14 km Biggenden. Fully 
renovated 3 bedroom home on 3 acres b/i/robes, power, phone, 
dam, 10,000 gall w/tanks, plenty of trees, no sprays or chemicals 
used. Must sell. $85,000 ONO. Phone (07) 4127 7129. 


11. NANANGO SOUTH EAST QLD, 2 hrs from Brisbane. 
190 acres of virgin scrub with some open grass land. Permanent 
well with windmill. Access to Tarong pipeline. Power through 
block. School bus to front gate. Good fencing. 15 mins to 
Nanango. Great place for a retreat. Phone Selwyn (07) 4164 
7161. 


12. GROW GINSENG, right conditions. 70 acres untouched, 
Border ranges SE Qld, 1 km hwy, 2 1/2 hrs Brisbane. Week- 
ender with serviced access and phone. Surrounding wineries 
and national parks, wonderful views. Escape, live, work or 
relax. Only $60,000. Phone (07) 3408 7700 ah or 015 580 544. 
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1. ADJACENT BUSH RESERVE. Easily maintained two 
bedroom cedar cottage: modern, insulated, gas cooking, h/w on 
huge block 5 minutes walk central Ararat. Suit permanent or 
holiday with Grampians, wineries, arts, sports. $65,000. (03) 
5356 2398 or (03) 5356 2321. 


2. EAST GIPPSLAND - CABBAGE TREE CREEK (20 km 
east Orbost). Rainforest and tall gums. Wildlife haven. Bought 
by Trust for Nature to protect threatened wildlife habitat. 38 ha. 
adjoining Cabbage Tree Creek, 5 mins to store, 20 mins to Orbost. 
3BR mudbrick, 120 sq mt, solar power, septic, rainwater tank, & 
mudbrick hut 2 rooms. Block protected by conservation cov- 
enant. Money from sale will go directly to protect other threat- 
ened bush blocks. $90,000. Phone Marianne, Trust for Nature. 
(03) 9670 9933. : 


3. GLENELG RIVER. SOUTH WEST VICTORIA. 100 
acres. Wildlife haven. Unique property fronting the Glenelg river 
in south-west Victoria near Casterton. Magnificent red gum river 
flats with approx. 70 acres of top quality pastures of phalaris, rye 
and clover. The balance of the property includes natural bushland 
including a superb permanent billabong. The property is divided 
into two paddocks with a set of cattle/horse yards, and is buffered 
on three sides by a flora reserve and no adjoining neighbours. 
Over 105 species of birds have been recorded, and a rich variety 
of plants and mammals, including platypus. Located 20 minutes 
from Casterton Vic and about 4/5 hours from Melbourne and 
Adelaide, 1 hour from Mt Gambier and the southern coast. Prop- 
erties of this quality rarely become available and would suit 
someone looking for a quality of life on a beautiful piece of 
Australia, safeguarded from development, yet not far from major 
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shopping centres. $95,000. Phone Gormans R/E, 70 Henty 
Street, Casterton. (03) 5581 1381. 


4. 2 STOREY MUDBRICK COTTAGE. 4 1/2 acres. Solar/ 
wind power, established fruit trees $48,000 and optional 10 acres, 
large dam $18,000. Landsborough (03) 5472 5014. 


5. SEYMOUR AREA. Five acres lightly treed with 360° views. 
Fronts sealed road. Five minutes drive to Seymour. Sixteen bird 
species resident. Phone Peter ah (03) 5968 6596. $59,000. 


6. 17 KM NORTH LEONGATHA, South Gippsland. 32 acres, 
permanent springfed treelined creek. 40 mins from coast 
(Inverloch), 2 hrs from snowfields (Baw Baw), 2 hrs from Mel- 
bourne. Mainly pasture, some natural bush and revegetated area. 
13 sq 3 br bv/rock/timber home + rock studio. Hayshed with 


` milking stall & shearing floor. Workshop, garage, woodshed, 


carport, chookshed, 14,000 gal. rainwater supply + pressure pump 
on creek. Orchard and vegetable garden 23 years organic, choco- 
late mountain loam. Abundant wildlife from lyrebirds to pardalotes, 
koalas to platypus. Price: $185,000. Phone (03) 5668 5265. 


7. COTTAGE - TALBOT. 14 km from Maryborough. Solar 
HW, SC stove, fruit trees, town/tank water, 1 1/2 acres. $45,000. 
Phone (03) 5333 3725. 


8. FOR SALE DAYLESFORD HEPBURN SPRINGS DIS- 
TRICT. Mudbrick alternative energy home. 1 1/2 acres. Wind/ 
solar power, great water supply, peaceful, school bus route. 
$28,000. Phone (03) 5476 4332. 


9. CASTLEMAINE/CHEWTON $190,000. 43.3 acres of na- 
tive bushland. Mudbrick split level 6 room home. Balcony, 
verandah, cathedral ceiling, pot belly and slow combustion 
stoves, OFP, LPG. Studio home comprising railway carriage with 
huge stone addition, OFP, solar power, established garden. Cabin 
with pot belly stove. All with views. 5 dams. Phone (03) 5472 
4027/(03) 9396 1997. 


10. KIEWA VALLEY, 20 km N Mt Beauty. Established 
mudbrick home on 8 ac. Bordered by State forest. Self contained 
studio/workshop with b/room. half fenced. Solar powered. 
Composting toilet. Gardens. Creek and dam. $140,000. Very 


LANDLINE PHOTOS NOW AVAILABLE - ONLY $15 EACH (PRE-PAID). 
SEND US A COLOUR OR PEALI AND WHITE PRINT. 
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11. MODERN 14 SQU , TWO BEDROOM MUDBRICK 
HOME on 20 acres Of box-ironbark bush near Bendigo and Lake 
Eppalock (Strathfieldsaye) - $120,000. The house is of an open 
energy efficient architectural design with solar hot water and 
electricity (new 12 volt system with inverter; suitable for most 
domestic purposes), gas stove/fridge, open fire, combustion stove 
and telephone. Immediately adjacent toa large box-ironbark 
forest, the land supports a diverse range of indigenous flora and 
fauna - features include: 120+ plant species, populations of the 
nationally significant Plains Leek-orchid and Tuan, and a stand of 
oldgrowth greybox. The property is just 15 minutes drive from 
the Bendigo CBD and 5 minutes from Lake Eppalock, ideal for a 
small family or couple wanting an alternative lifestyle or a holi- 
day house in the bush. The land is protected under a conservation 
covenant and is registered with the Land for Wildlife scheme - 
looking for a sympathetic new custodian committed to conserva- 
tion. Call Paul on (03) 9450 8620 (bh) or 9489 5545 (ah). 


12. DAYLESFORD. 5 minutes from town, this lovely cottage is 
set on | park-like acre. Surrounded by State forest. Very peaceful 
and private. Cottage is 15 year-old Hardiplank, steel-frame and 
cement stumps, very solid. Fully insulated. Painted nice forest 
green. Two bedrooms, bathroom, open-plan kitchen, lounge area 
and pine-lined sunroom. Good-sized rooms — very neat and 
clean. Gas stove and oven; plenty of cupboards and pantry. Very 
efficient wood heater — heats entire house. Power and phone 
connected. New electric hot-water system and pressure pump; 
new toilet. Two large rainwater tanks. Has large hothouse. 
Excellent shedding. Just move in and enjoy — nothing needs to 
be done. $85,000 neg. Ph (03) 5348 7696 anytime. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


1. ORGANIC CEREAL/SHEEP PROPERTY. BFA certified 
‘A’. For private sale. 777 hectares (1921 acres) freehold. 30 
kilometres south west of Lameroo, South Australia. Two hours 
drive from Adelaide. Undulating sandy loam with clay loam flats. 
Plentiful shade trees and shelter. Attractive 4 bedroom, air condi- 
tioned, brick veneer homestead; garden setting. Rainfall 400mm. 
Two bores, abundant good quality water. Government pro- 
claimed wildlife sanctuary with 500 acres fenced heritage 
bushland; habitat for beautiful wildflowers, numerous native 
birds and animals. Established farm eco-tourism business. Walk 
in walk out $450,000. Phone (08) 8576 5215. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


1. CHILDOW. 45 km east in Perth ‘Hills’. Secluded four acres, 
three bedroom brick/tile home, pergolas, 6 x 6 craft room, 12 x 6 
and 18.5 x 6 sheds, bore, irrigated organic cherry orchard, fruit/ 
veg/herb garden, fish ponds, mains water, power, walk to school 
$245,000. Phone (08) 9572 4402. 


TASMANIA 


1. MEANDER NEAR DELORAINE, a unique small acreage 
nestled in the foothills of the Meander Valley. Charming 3 br 
character cottage, pure gravity fed water, excellent soil, school 
bus and breathtaking views. Rental purchase possible. Sincere 
value at $47,000. Phone (08) 8388 9015. 
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2. LAND TASMANIA - HUON VALLEY, 30.5 ha (75 acres). 
Beautiful sloping block with frontage to Huon river. Astounding 
views in all directions. Suit owner builder. Approx half cleared. 
$60,000. (02) 9436 0005 or 0414 643 600. 


3. TASMANIA - NTH TAS. 50 km Devonport, 20 km 
Deloraine. 50 acre bush block 5 acres cleared, cabin, perm creek, 
lined with manferns, 2 dams, telephone. Nth east facing, with 
good soil, very sheltered, heaps of potential, adj State forest 
reserve. $50,000 ONO. Phone (08) 8685 2265. Malcolm 
Saunders, c/- PO, Lake Wangary, SA, 5607. 


4. TASMANIA EAST COAST. 13 acres, elevated, good soil, 
panoramic sea views. End of road, 6 km from services. $29,000. 
Phone (07) 4772 7660 or 0418 711 706. 


5. COMFORTABLE EX-RAILWAY STATION. 1 bed-room 
shack, celery-top lined, with new pine deck, plus shed on 5 acres. 
Dolphin Sands, north of Swansea, includes generator, batteries, 
inverter. Waterfront, 30 paces to 9 Mile Beach, views of 
Freycinet. Cash offer, or swap for unit, flat, small house/business/ 
farm. Contact: Rack Calitz, 311 Glenlusk Road, Glenlusk, 7012, 
or (03) 6239 0312. 


FOR RENT, WANTED 


SPRINGBROOK. Gold Coast hinterland. 2BR cottage to let for 
six months Apr to Sep. Tranquil setting 45 min to Gold Coast 
beaches. Part furnished. Rent $150 per week. References 
required. Phone (07) 5533 5247. 


GOONGERAH. East Gippsland, Victoria; 4 bedroom house and 
bungalow owner built. Friendly community, pristine river, gar- 
dens, school. Approx $100 a week. Long leases available. Ring 
Antoinette on (03) 5154 0143 or (03) 9439 3684. 


MORNINGTON PENINSULA. 30 ac orchard & land for rent. 
Shed, power, phone, van. Secluded, close all facilities. Box 50, 
Sunbury, Vic, 3429. (03) 9744 2697. 


WANTED approx 10 acres chemical free land, Lismore/Byron 
Bay/Ballina areas. Prefer native bushland with running creek/ 
stream. Properties with buildings in other areas considered. Con- 
tact Megan and John, 6B Jackson Street, Marybank, Nelson, New 
Zealand. Fax 64-3-545 0684. 
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A selection of sustainable living books available from Earth Garden. For the full list of 100 books, see 
‘The Good Life Book Club’ catalogue (available free). Phone The Good Life hotline on: (03) 5424 1814. 


Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


. The Earth Garden Book Of Alternative Energy (176 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. The Earth Builder’s Handbook (80 pages) - $9.95 (add postage: 300 grams) NZ 
. The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $29.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
. The Earth Gardener’s Companion, 2nd Edition by Jackie French - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams)NZ 
. Earth Garden T-shirts $16 SM, M, L, XL (add postage: 300 grams ea.) .......c.ccccceseceseceseeteeeeeeeeeneeteeeees $ 
. Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (77, 87, 97, 107) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
. Earth Garden Natural Dog Soap - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Jackie French’s Backyard Self-sufficiency - $16.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. The Settler’s Guide - $24.95 $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Earth Garden Building Book - $35.00 (add postage: 900 grams) 
. The Hard Times Handbook $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
. EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $14 each (add postage: 450 grams) 
. The Healthy House Cow - $48:00-*NOW ONLY $12.00* (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Jackie French’s Companion Planting Guide - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. THE LOT: $285 FREE COMPLEAT INDEX! (add postage: 10 kg) 
. Single issues: $4.50 each, or 10 for $34.95! (add postage: 150 grams) 
. The Seed Savers’ Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 
. Herbal Harvest - $95.00 (add postage: 1.5 kg) 
. Ross Mars’ Basics of Permaculture Design - $29.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. Jackie French’s Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams)(BACK IN STOCK) 
. Organic Gardening in tropical climates - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. The Straw Bale House - $49.95 (add postage: 1 kg) 
. Herbal Health - $+9:95*NOW ONLY $12.95* (add postage: 200 grams) 
. 2 Minutes a Day for a Greener Planet - $44.95 *NOW ONLY $9.95* (add postage: 350 aate 
. Earth Garden 25 Year Anniversary Enamel Cup - $8.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 
. Warm House Cool House — $27.50 (add postage: 600 grams) 
. The Compleat Earth Garden Index (EGs 1-100) - $3.95 (add postage 100 grams) 
. The EG 25 Year Anniversary Dunny Door Poster - $3.95 (add postage 100 grams) 
. Bamboo Rediscovered — $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) NZ 
. Making Money From Your Garden by Jackie French’s — $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) NZ 


NEW ZEALAND READERS: the four books marked ‘NZ’ are now available in selected New Zealand bookshops 
Ask your bookshop to order them from Touchwood Books, Hastings. 
POSTAGE (Add post & handling) Up to 500 grams—add $3.50 \ 


Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 3 kilograms—add $7.00 
Over 3 kilograms—add $12.00 


SUBSCRIPTION S NZ readers: add A$15 per kg (or part) 
Please post me: 4 (1 year) 8 (2 years) 12 (3 years) issues, starting with number 
l enclose: (© $19.00 (One year) ©) $38.00 (Two years) O $57.00 (Three years) 

(add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 


OONOORWOND = 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. TOTAL ENCLOSED 
REDIT CARD VISA / MASTERCARD / BANKCARD (Circle) Expiry Date: ........... Het AEA 


Signature: Moires rA 


Postcode 
Send cheque/money order/credit card details to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


A Glossary of Management Terms 


DELEGATE — Pass the buck. 

DELEGATE UPWARDS -— Pass the buck back. 

FILED — Lost . 

PENDING — What in the hell do you do with this? 

DELAYED — Forgotten. 

URGENCY — Panic. 

EXTREME URGENCY -— Blind Panic. 

FRANK AND OPEN DISCUSSION — Flaming row. 

ANALYTICAL PROJECTION — Guess. 

FORECAST — Guess. 

LONG-RANGE FORECAST — Wild guess. 

SCHEDULED — Hoped for. 

DEFICIENCY ANALYSIS — Pointing the finger. 

AMBITIOUS — Ruthless. 

STRATEGY — Low cunning. j 
SHREWD — Devious. 

PROFIT — Profit. 

PROFIT BEFORE TAX — Loss. 

DEFICIT — Staggering loss. 

INDUSTRIAL BY-PRODUCT — Our waste. 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION — Other people's waste. 
PILFERING — Theft by the employee. 

FRINGE BENEFIT — Theft by the executive. 

TERMINAL PAYMENT — Golden handshake. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATISTICAL INFORMATION — Padding. 

NEW — Last year’s model in a different colour. 

A RADICALLY DIFFERENT CONCEPT IN SPACE-AGE LIVING — New. 
ADVERSE CONSUMER REACTION — The boss's wife didn’t like it. 
INGENIOUSLY ENGINEERED — Incredibly difficult to install and service. 
EXHAUSTIVE TESTS — The sales manager took it home to his kids. 
DESTRUCTIVE TESTS — The sales manager's kids broke it. 


— Adapted from some ancient newspaper cutting 
pinned to the wall at the Southbank office of Helen Richardson, ABC Radio Syndication. 

Dear readers, 
We ANALYTICALLY PROJECTED that some readers might enjoy this. After Michael FILED it, we Published in the March-May 1998 issue of Earth Garden magazine 
DELEGATED Karen to undertake our own research into CONSUMER REACTION. Judith DELEGATED UPWARDS, — Australia’s quarterly journal of sustainable living and planet 
and after Doug’s EXHAUSTIVE TESTS, it languished in the PENDING tray. — Editor. care. Please feel free to incorporate in staff training manuals. 
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